, . .  to  get  action  . . . 
to  move  people . .  .to  sell  goods 


•Of  course  the  Daily 
News  is  first  in 
eery  linage  among 
Chicago  daily  papers 
.  .  .  and  has 
as  far  hark  a: 
go! 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 

is  first  ill  total  grocery  linage 
among  all  newspapers  in  the 
L  nited  States*  morning 
evening  or  Sunday* 


NEWS 


Editor  &  Publisher 


We  pay  sincere  tribute  to  the  management,  architects,  engineers  and  contractors 
who  planned  and  completed  the  beautiful,  ultra-modern  Sun-Times  building.  As  a 
lasting  symbol  of  progress,  it  represents  the  confidence  of  the  Sun -Times  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  future  growth  of  this  progressive  newspaper  as  well  as  in  America  itself. 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation  is  proud  to  be  one  of  the  companies 
whose  equipment  becomes  a  part  of  this  enterprise.  Wood  equipment  has  been 
installed  in  many  new  newspaper  plants  .  .  .  specially  designed  buildings  which  de¬ 
manded  not  only  the  most  modern  machinery  on  the  market,  but  also  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  current  production  needs. 

VvCCD  EO  L,  iPMENT  INSTAL^^D  I*-*  THE  Sw.'-'tMES 

8  Wood  Standard  Three  Arm  Reels  •  8  Wood  4  Belt  Stationary  Strap  Tensions  •  8  Wood 
Thymotrol  Autopasters  •  4  Wood  Automatic  Autoplate  Machines  3  Wood  Tensionplate 
Autoshavers  »  1  NEW  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  Machine  1  Tensionplate  Automiller 
with  Pre-Registering  Attachment  •  1  Plate  Sawing  Machine  (for  splitting  tabloid  plates) 
“  3  Wood  Furnaces,  and  Auxiliary  equipment 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIEID,  NEW  JERSEY  .  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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Here's  what  happens 
when  a  newspaper 
adds  FAMILY  WEEKLY 


This  is  the  sixth 
in  a  series  of  messages 
on  CIRCULAT^N, 
ADVERTISING 
AND  PROFITS 


A  recent  Editor  &  Publisher  article  on  the  Sunday  magazines  pointed 
out  that  all  supplements  cited  high  readership  response  to  their  editorial 
features.  That  is  the  key  to  FAMILY  WEEKLY’S  strength  and  to  its 
growth  to  4,278,811  circulation  through  170  distributing  newspapers. 

Readership  is  a  long-term  factor  in  newspaper  success,  but  there  is  an 
immediate,  dramatic,  highly-promotable  impact  when  a  newspaper  adds 
the  excitement  and  color  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  Such  impact  is  also 
felt  by  the  local  merchants  who  are  your  readers  as  well  as  advertisers. 
They  respect  the  new'  stature  and  influence  of  a  local  Sunday  edition  that 
includes  a  supplement  equal  to  those  they  have  seen  in  the  largest  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers. 

Right  then,  when  the  first  issue  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  introduced, 
is  the  time  for  strong  circulation-building  campaigns.  It’s  the  time  to 
consider  a  weekly  or  Sunday  price  increase,  too.  In  this  way,  many  of  our 
newspapers  have  gained  circulation  and  important  circulation  revenue. 

Most  of  all,  aggressively  sell  your  improved  Sunday  edition  against  the 
out-of-city  Sunday  newspaper  that  may  have  used  its  color  and  special 
features  to  infiltrate  into  your  market.  As  you  strengthen  your  local  posi¬ 
tion,  you  make  a  stronger  bid  for  national  linage,  and  your  newspaper 
becomes  even  more  important  to  local  merchants.  Restrict  the  circulation 
of  other  newspapers  in  your  area  and  you  reduce  the  enticements  to  shop 
out  of  town.  That’s  important  to  your  city  and  to  its  retailers. 

When  you  add  FAMILY  WEEKLY  you  are  making  an  effective  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  prosperity  of  your  newspaper  and  its  advertisers. 


J^aznily  Weelcly 

brings  to  its  distributing  newspapers: 


.  editorial  interest,  vitality  and  excitement 
with  topnotch  features,  recipes,  children’s 
pages  and  entertainment  for  the  entire  family. 

.  bulk  and  color  to  your  Sunday  edition 

.  immediate  and  long-range  profit  potentials 

.  new,  exciting  reader  appeal  that  can  add 
circulation,  and  circulation  revenue  through 
justifying  increases  in  subscription  prices 

.  an  effective  competitive  weapon  against 
infiltration  of  Sunday  newspapers  from 
outside  your  market 

.  a  united,  continuing  promotion  effort 
directed  to  national  advertisers  and  agencies 
on  behalf  of  important  secondary  markets 

.  excellent  opportunities  for  extra 
local  linage  through  tie-in  advertising 
(in  many  cases  co-op  advertising  is 
available  in  support  of  national  schedules.) 
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dedicated  to  the  best  and  most 
constructive  interests  of  the  newspapers 
it  is  privileged  to  serve. 


FAMILY  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  Inc., 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  President  John  W.  MePherrin,  Publisher 

153  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AYE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 
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AKRON 


the  biggest  ONE  News¬ 
paper  Market  in  the  nation, 
is  also  Ohio’s  most  concentrated  area  of  great  industrial 
names.  You  can  sell  it  completely  for  only  40c  per  line  daily 
or  Sunday.  ROP  color  available  in  all  issues. 


Source  Sales  Management  1957  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


"Ohio's  Most  Complete  Newspaper" 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 
STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  National  Reps. 


AKRON 

AKRON 

METROPOLITAN 

TRADING 

AREA 

AREA 

Population 

484,000 

619,900 

Families 

145,200 

184,235 

Effective  Buying  Income 

$937,119,000 

$1,169,242,000  1 

Retail  Sales 

657,394,000 

834,188,000  ' 

Food  Sales 

158,477,000 

201,955,000 

Gen.  Mdse.  Sales 

111,815,000 

126,575,000  1 

Furn.  Household 

32,421,000 

39,731,000 

Automobile  Sales 

125,102,000 

163,408,000 

Drug  Sales 

21,119,000 

26,128,000 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

HOME  COVERAGE 

93.5% 

83.5% 

Feb.  7*8 — New  York  Press  Association,  106th  annual  convention,  HoN 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  13-15 — Maryland  Press  Association,  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  ^ 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  annual  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14-15— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  39th  annual  Oregoi 
Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  and  U.  of  Oregon  campus,  Eugene  i 
Ore. 

Feb.  14-16 — Colorado  Press  Association,  80th  annual  convention,  Cosmo 
politan  Hotel,  Denver. 

Feb.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  news  ; 
papers  under  75,000  circulation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  Ne«  ; 
York  City. 

Feb.  20 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Association,  annual  meeting  i 
Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  21-22 — Michigan  Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  Kellogg  Cental,  V 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  ^ 

Feb.  21-22 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  39th  annual  meeting,  Hotd 
Radisson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  21-22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Institute,  Colunv 
bia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  21-22 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn,  of  Carolines,  meeting 
Washington-Duke  Hotel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Feb.  22 — United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting 
Dunlap  Hotel,  in  connection  with  annual  Newspaper  Seminar  at  Mac- 
Murray  College,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Feb.  22-23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

22nd  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  22-24 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minne  - 
apolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  23-25— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Spring  meeting,  Drake  Hotel 
Chicago. 

Feb.  24 — Canadian  Press,  Executive  Committee,  Winter  meeting,  55  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Feb.  27-28 — ANPA  Research  Institute's  Conference  on  Local  Display  Ad 
Measurement,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  27-28  ft  March  I — National  Editorial  Association  annual  Mld-Winte 
meeting,  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Feb.  28 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic,  Rutgers  Univsr-  ^ 
sity.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

March  I — Mississippi  Press  Association  jointly  with  Mid-Winter  meeting  of  . 

National  Editorial  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

March  2-4 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting.  The  DriskiH 
Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

March  2-4 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  (Western  Divison),  Hotel  Mayo,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

March  3-4— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Winter  meeting.  University  Club,  Boston. 

March  5-8 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

March  10-21— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  13-15— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pann 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  13-15 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  and  Pennsylvania  Newspapa 
Publishers  jointly,  Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference,  Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  16 — Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors  annual  mooting,  Centralla,  III. 

March  18-21 — Kent  State  University,  17th  annual  short  course  in  photo¬ 
journalism,  Campus,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  21-22 — PSNE  Seminar.  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa.  ^ 
March  23-25 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  meeting, 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March  23-26 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  Committteo  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  meeting,  Bogota,  Colombia, 

March  27-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Conference. 

Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

March  28-30 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 
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So.  86  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  . . . 


WANTED:  An  Audience  of 
70  Million  Movie-Goers! 


This  year’s  Academy  Award  presen¬ 
tation  (Wednesday  night,  March  26th) 
will  have  several  new  aspects  which 
we  believe  will  interest  the  press  and 
the  public. 

The  coast-to-coast  (NBC)  telecast  of 
the  ‘Oscar  Night’  performance  in  Holly¬ 
wood  will  be  sponsored  this  year  by  the 
motion  picture  industry  itself.  In  previous 
years  there  has  been  an  outside  sponsor. 
This  time  Oscar  will  not  sell  motor  cars 
and  there  will  be  no  commercials. 

With  the  industry  sponsorship  making 
it  possible  for  all  Hollywood  talent  to 
cooperate,  the  show  promises  to  be  more 
glamorous  and  90  minutes  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  entertainment. 

There  is  a  man-bites-dog  angle  to  this 


story,  too.  Some  10,000  movie  theatres  are 
expected  to  do  their  utmost  to  present  the 
telecast.  Last  year  the  audience  for  the 
Academy  show  was  estimated  at  56  mil¬ 
lion.  This  year  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  record- 
breaking  audience  of  70  to  75  million. 
For  the  first  time  since  TV  and  the 
movie  theatre  became  competitors,  theatre 
owners  are  urging  their  customers  to 
tune  in  on  a  telecast.  They  feel  that,  even 
at  the  possible  sacrifice  of  their  own  box 
offices  that  one  night,  Oscar’s  TV  spectac¬ 
ular  will  arouse  a  great  upsurge  in  movie¬ 
going.  After  all,  there  are  364  other 
nights  in  the  year. 

So — if  you  need  any  help  in  covering 
the  Oscar  Night  developments  your  local 
movie  theatre  will  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
i^oi  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Get  more  out  of  life . . .  Go  out  to  a  movie ! 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  F^ruary  8,  1958 
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MORNING  ADVOCATE. 


lOWER  OF  THE  PRESS  with  people  is  endemic  but  it’s  rare  that 
the  press  insinuates  itself  into  the  heart  of  a  tree.  But  tre«$ 
•ply  pulp  for  newsprint  upon  which  the  press  prints,  of  course. 
CH  rarity  pictured  here  is  a 

rusty  Washington  hand  press, 
which  turned  out  the  Danbury 
(N.  C.)  Reporter  in  the  last 
century.  Sometime  before 
1900,  the  newspaper  office 


The  Tree  Press  J-  F*  McGlinchy,  news  super 

visor  of  the  New  York  public 
relations  office  of  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  sent  him  one  with 
a  model  of  the  nuclear  submarine  Nautilus,  built  by  GD’s  Elec¬ 
tric  Boat  Division,  with  this  proclamation:  “Wearing  the  pin 
makes  you  an  unofficial  member  of  our  underseas  press  club." 


Progressive  plants  cut  costs  with 


KEMP  STEREO 
AND  REMELT  POTS! 


Kemp  guarantees  to  reduce  fuel  costs  at  least  40%.  Kemp’s 
unique  immersion  heating  system  burns  far  less  gas,  yet 
keeps  casting  metal  at  a  constant,  even  temperature.  Dross 
formation  is  drastically  reduced  and  you  get  top  quality 
stereos,  without  rejects.  Fast  recovery  rate  gives  you  high 
speed  melting  and  casting.  Kemp  units  take  less  floor  space, 
run  cooler  for  better  working  conditions. 

Kemp  makes  stereo  and  remelt  pots  in  sizes  to  meet  any 
need,  available  with  gas  or  electric  immersion  heating  units. 
Call  in  your  Kemp  Representative  for  information  and 
advice  on  new  installations  or  modernization  programs.  Or 
write  us  direct  for  Bulletins  IE-9  and  IE- 10.  The  C.  M. 
Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


^Larston  D.  Farrar,  Wasliiniclon,  ex-newsman  author  of  ‘  • 
to  Make  $18,000  A  Year  Free  Lance  Writing”  (Hawthorn) 
written  his  first  novel,  ‘‘The  Sins  of  Sandra  Shaw”  (Signet) 
is  working  on  ‘‘Monkey  Shines,”  saga  of  a  wayward  senator. 
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The  Oregonidn 


more 


WOMEN 


In  the  big  $3  Billion  Oregon  Market  the  daily  Oregonian 
leads  in  city  circulation  by  10,751 — leads  in  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zone  by  19,144 — and  in  Total  Circulation 

by  a  whopping  49,615 

The  Oregonian  is  the  advertising  leader  —  in  retail 
by  4,193,367  lines — in  general  by  1,585,266 — in  classified 
by  3,953,476  lines — a  total  leadership  of  9,732,109 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest — 229,636  Daily, 

291,139 Sunday  Oregonlan 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Sources :  ABC  Publishers' 
Statements  for  6  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  1957; 
Medio  Records  total  ad¬ 
vertising,  less  legal,  AW, 
Parade,  TW  and  Comics, 
1957;  December  Report, 
Portland,  1957. 


Represented  Nationally 
by  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt,  Inc. 


editorial 


Challenge  to  Advertising 

advertising  industry — and  that  includes  all  media — is  facing  the 
greatest  threat  and  challenge  in  its  history.  Proposals  to  prohibit, 
restrict,  regulate  and  tax  advertising  are  being  considered  in  an  un¬ 
precedented  volume  by  federal,  state  and  municipal  governments.  They 
would  l)e  superimposed  on  federal  and  state  restrictions  of  advertising 
that  already  exist  to  a  startling  degree. 

Some  of  these  proposals  arise  from  the  erroneous  assumption  held 
by  a  few  people  that  advertising — truthful  advertising — is  unprofes¬ 
sional  and  unethical.  Others  are  designed  to  prohibit  advertising  of  a 
product  even  though  that  product  can  be  legally  manufactured  and 
sold  to  the  public.  Some  are  the  natural  results  of  shoddy  practices  in 
a  small  part  of  the  advertising  business.  And  some  come  from  govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  believe  that  public  relations,  institutional  or  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  which  mentions  government  competition  should  be 
classified  as  “lobbying.” 

Whatever  the  source  or  the  reason  for  these  anti-advertising  pro¬ 
posals,  all  media  stand  to  be  affected.  The  threat  to  advertising  as  a 
sales  and  merchandising  tool  does  not  lie  in  any  particular  proposal 
but  in  the  accumulative  effect  they  will  all  have  in  opening  the  door  to 
more  and  more  of  the  same. 

Outdoor  advertising  is  attacked  in  four  bills  before  the  House  and 
one  before  the  Senate  which  would  deny  federal  construction  aid  to 
nates  which  p)ermit  outdoor  advertising  within  200  yards  of  such  high- 
;ays.  Hearings  are  being  held  by  a  Congressional  committee  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  prohibit  all  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  even  though  it 
is  lawful  to  manufacture,  sell,  buy  and  consume  them  in  most  of  the 
states.  There  are  reports  of  a  proposal  before  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  exercise  prior  censorship  of  all  drug  advertising. 
Under  a  bill  before  Congress,  and  a  new  regulatory  proposal  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  expenditures  for  “propaganda”  advertising, 
whatever  that  is,  would  not  be  allowed  as  a  business  expense  for  tax 
deduction  purposes.  Another  bill  would  prohibit  any  lawyer  or  other 
representative,  appearing  in  behalf  of  a  client  before  a  federal  agency, 
from  advertising  in  any  way  his  “attainments  or  services.”  The  U.S. 
Patent  Office  projjoses  to  prohibit  advertising  by  attorneys  to  solicit 
business  on  grounds  of  “unprofessional  conduct.” 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has  published  an 
exhaustive  review  of  these  proposals  and  the  existing  advertising  limi¬ 
tations  at  the  state  level. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  advertising  forces  to  unite  in  a  three¬ 
pronged  counter-attack. 

1.  There  must  be  a  revitalized  “Truth  in  Advertising”  campaign  to 
clean  up  the  abuses  of  false  and  misleading  advertising  where  they 
exist.  They  represent  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  all  advertising 
but  their  existence  is  a  destructive  termite  undermining  the  structure 
and  reputation  of  the  advertising  industry. 

2.  There  must  be  a  concerted  attack  sf>onsored  by  all  media,  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  groups,  on  the  regulatory  and  restrictive  proposals 
now  confronting  them. 

3.  There  must  be  a  well-planned,  long-range,  consistent  program 
aimed  at  the  American  people  and  the  officials  that  represent  them  in 
government  to  educate  them  on  what  advertising  is,  what  it  does,  and 
what  it  means  to  the  economy  of  this  country. 

We  are  afraid  that  if  these  things  are  not  done  the  regulation, 
restriction  and  prohibition  of  advertising  will  gradually  embrace  more 
and  more  products  and  services  to  the  detriment,  not  only  of  all 
information  media,  but  to  the  welfare  and  economy  of  the  American 
people. 
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Fcrily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except 
a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God. — John,  III;  3. 
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Woman's  Page: 

The  newly  married  couple  is  resting 
in  Waverly. — Springfield  (Ill.)  Illinois 
State  Journal. 


letters 

PRIME  AIM 

In  the  Jan.  4,  1958  issue  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  Thomas  Braden  under¬ 
took  to  describe  how  he  became  a  reac¬ 
tionary,  to  use  his  own  words,  while 
publishing  a  small  daily  newspaper  in 
California. 

Mr.  Braden’s  political  and  economic 
philosophy  is  his  own  affair.  But  when  it 
comes  to  interpreting  it  in  terms  that  say 
the  first  goal  of  a  newspaper  is  to  make 
money,  it’s  time  to  talk  back. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  a  newspaper 
must  make  money.  Without  it,  no  one 
except  a  philanthropist  or  someone  willing 
to  pay  for  a  paper  to  grind  his  axes  will 
remain  in  business  long. 

But  to  say  the  prime  function  of  a  paper 
is  to  make  money  is  misleading  and  erro¬ 
neous,  at  least  if  the  newspapers  of  today 
wish  to  claim  the  traditions  of  yesterday. 
If  the  prime  aim  is  profit,  newspapers  lose 
much  of  their  right  to  demand  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
reduced  postal  rates. 

Newspapers  were  developed  to  inform 
the  people,  to  keep  them  aware  of  what 
was  and  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  in 
their  own  community  so  they’ll  be  better 
prepared  to  contribute  to  their  own  self- 
government.  In  that  view,  newspapers  are 
one  of  the  important  keys  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  And 
this  should  be  at  least  one  of  the  prime 
goals.  If  it  is  made  to  play  a  poor  second 
fiddle  to  profit,  papers  will  steadily  lose 
their  value  to  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Braden  indicates  in  his  article  that 
he’s  giving  his  city  a  better  newspaper, 
and  through  this,  building  its  circulation. 
That  shows  he  wears  at  least  part  of  the 
brand  of  an  idealist  in  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  It’s  too  bad  he  had  to  give  his 
Post  readers  a  distorted  impression  of 
what  he  and  many  others  are  trying  to  do. 

Warren  D.  Wolfe 
2.542  Drummond  Road, 

Toledo,  Ohio, 


*  Tamale  Pie  Worms  Cockles  of  Heart. — 
Hi  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express. 

lie  • 

To  give  a  bought  cage  a  home  made 
touch,  serve  it  with  vanilla-chocolate 

*  frosting. — New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

* 

^  He  is  happily  married  with  three  chil- 
*fren  and  a  real  homebody. — Buffalo 
23  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

y.  • 

nf,  IV  hen  the  couple  left  on  a  wedding 
Wp,  the  bride  was  searing  a  black  and 
I  white  sheath  dress. — Ottawa  (Ill.)  Daily 
^  T  ^fpubliean-Times. 


WEEKLY’S  PROBLEM 

The  Northport  Observer,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  over  S.CiOO,  has 
a  problem  on  its  hands.  We  would  like  to 
get  the  opinion  of  other  publishers. 

Many  citizens  have  informed  the  Observer 
that  a  weekly  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
township’s  greatest  assets,  and  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  assist  the  editor 
in  his  work. 

Recently  a  Pennysaver  (shopper)  was 
started  in  Huntington.  This  meant  that 
merchants  would  draw  their  support  away 
from  the  local  paper,  which  has  given  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  community  for  over  40  years. 
There  are  four  newspapers  in  Huntington. 
The  Pennysaver  engages  high  pressure 
salesmen.  It  is  6  x  9,  or  7  x  10,  and  is 
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mimeographed;  in  fact  it  is  hard  to  read, 
and  in  no  way  compares  to  the  weekly 
press.  It  is  circulated  through  the  mails 
and  is  generally  found  in  hallways  and 
garbage  cans.  ‘ 

Huntington  has  a  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  has  a  large  membership.  Up  to 
several  months  ago,  before  a  change  in 
management  took  place,  the  Chamber  gave 
the  weekly  papers  its  full  support,  and 
was  oppos^  to  Shoppers  and  Pennysavers, 
and  the  managers  discouraged  such  a  ven¬ 
ture.  The  former  manager  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  editorial  writer  for  the 
Long-Islander,  a  weekly  printed  in  Hunt¬ 
ington.  When  the  manager  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  was  appointed,  the  Shopping  Guides 
and  Pennysaver  appeared.  TTie  weeklies 
began  to  lose  business,  and  every  time 
Merchants  declared  a  Three  Day  Sale, 
known  as  Dividend  Days,  the  newspapers 
were  forgotten  and  the  Chamber  threw 
its  support  and  advertising  to  this  Penny¬ 
saver.  The  same  was  true  when  the  Cham¬ 
ber  sponsored  an  industrial  show  last  year. 
The  newspapers  received  reams  of  pub¬ 
licity  copy  about  the  show  and  a  50c 
classified  ad. 

The  weeklies  are  not  losing  the  free 
write-ups  which  come  from  the  Chamber 
and  from  every  organization  in  the  Town¬ 
ship.  We  returned  all  the  releases  sent  us, 
informing  the  Chamber  to  send  them  to 
the  Pennysaver. 

The  question  is:  Did  the  publisher  of 
the  Observer  take  the  right  stand?  Do 
weekly  publishers  elsewhere  have  the  same 
problem?  The  Observer  would  like  to 
know  how  they  handle  the  situation. 

Edmund  Stratton 
Northport,  (N.Y.)  Observer 


GOOD  PRODUCT 

Once  again  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
those  of  us  who  have  inveighed  so  against 
circulation  contests  have  not  been  nearly 
as  crystal  clear  as  we  would  like  to  think. 

In  E&P  (Jan.  11)  David  Shulman,  di¬ 
rected  a  letter  at  me  which  clearly  pointed 
up  how  far  I  have  missed  coming  tlurough. 

My  main  contention  is  that  nothing  sells 
better  than  a  G(X)D  newspaper.  Further, 
close  study  of  circulation  expenditures  in¬ 
dicates  that  without  making  the  newspaper 
a  better  product  the  contests  are  just  so 
much  money  down  the  drain. 

In  other  words,  a  circulation  contest  for 
a  so-so  product  tends  to  result  in  revolving- 
door  circulation.  It  is  money  wasted. 
That’s  the  record,  not  my  own  idea. 

All  I  have  argued  is  for  good  news¬ 
papers.  Get  that  first  and  then  circulation 
contests  probably  will  make  “starts”  stick. 
It  seems  to  me  that  publishers  who  pay 
scant  attention  to  their  editorial  products 
and  spend  young  fortunes  on  circulation 
promotions  are  being  sold  down  the  river. 
And  I  claim  that  the  record  proves  it 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 

Louisville,  (Ky.)  Times 


MILITARY  Art  and  Scienc*.  See  :  Astronautics  D  2, 
5,7,8,13,15  in  3d  D  2  par.  NATO.  US  Arnxrment. 

Geog  heads  except  US,  subdiv  Armament.  War  names 
MILITARY  Botes  and  Forces.  See:  Armament. 
NATO,  US  Armament.  Geoq  heads  except  US.  War, 
irtst  and  orgn  names 

MILITARY  Vehicles.  For  training  or  combat  use, 
see:  geog  heads  except  US,  subdiv  Armament,  War 
names  A  Summary  of  USSR  types,  D  2,1:6 
MILK  and  Milk  Products.  See  product  names  (except 
cream)  A  Govs  Harriman,  Leader  ask  Benson  to 
maintain  current  NY  Milkshed  prices,  D  6,30:6 
MILLER,  Robert.  See  TV  and  Radio  Farm  Dirs 
MILLER  Internotionol  Corp.  See  Phonographs  D  IS 
MILLIKAN,  (ProO  Max  F.  See  Science  N  2 
MILLINERY.  Eastern  Women's  Headwear  Inst  re¬ 
jects  Hatters  Union  contract  demands,  D  10,22:2 
MILLIS,  Wolter.  See  Freedom  D  1 
MILLS,  (Repr)  Wilbur  D.  See:  Taxation— US— Fed 
D  3.  US— Fittances,  budget  par  D  3 
MILLS  College  of  Education.  See  Archaeology, 
Indians  par 

MILNE,  Lotus  and  Margery.  See  Insects 
MILTON,  (Asst  See)  Hugh  M  2d.  See  US  Armament- 
Army  D  7 

MILTON,  John  (1608-74).  Cottage  at  Chalfont  St 
Giles,  now  tourist  attraction,  described,  D  1,11, 

Part  2,13:3 

MINDSZENTY,  (Cardinal)  Joseph.  See  Hungary 
D  11,15 

MINER,  Harold  S.  See  Cooperative  for  Amer  Remit¬ 
tances 

MINERICH,  Anthony  P.  See  US— Internal  Security, 
citizenship  par  D  7 

MINES  and  Minerols.  See  co,  metal,  mineral  and 
product  names  A  Min  Antropov  holds  USSR  nearly 
self  sufficient;  finds  USSR  1st  in  known  prospected 
reserves,  D  15,45:1.  Article  on  rapidly  depleting 
reserves  and  rising  demands,  US,  NY  Times  (R 
Rutter)  series,  D  10,71:1 

MINING,  Metallurgical  and  Petroleum  Engineers, 
Americon  Institute  of.  J  R  Gordon  to  get  Douglas 
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China  Lake,  Calif,  D  7, 9:2, 5;  Thor  launched, 
Canaveral;  falls  short  of  tarfjet,  D  8,1 :6;  Atlas 
launching  expected,  Canaveral;  publicity  tightened 
following  Vanguard  earth  satellite  test  failure,  D  9, 
16:1;  modified  Redstone  fired.  Atlas  static-fired, 
Canaveral;  Regulus  II  fired,  Muroc,  Calif,  D  11,16:3; 
Atlas  again  static-fired,  D  12,10:3;  P  D  Reed  urges 
making  prime  contractors  responsible  for  final  as¬ 
sembly  and  success  of  missiles,  D  12,45:3;  Talos 
fired.  White  Sands,  D  14,4:8;  blockhouse  at  Atlas 
launching  site,  Canaveral,  described;  illus;  launch¬ 
ing  procedures  outlined,  D  14,5:2;  Canaveral  pro¬ 
gram  effects  on  fishing  discussed,  D  15,64:1 

US-USSR  race;  Sen  Know  land  backs  extra  $2-bil- 
lion  outlay  but  warns  against  over-spending,  D  I, 
42:1;  number  of  US  pubs  on  missiles  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects  increases  rapidly,  D  1,111,4:3;  Dr  Ramo  urges 
10-25%  increase  in  ICBM  programs,  TV  int,  D  2, 

21:6;  Sen  Javits  opF>oses  efforts  to  fix  blame  for  US 
lag;  outlines  proposals  to  regain  lead,  D  2,22:3; 
Snyder  repts  full  overtime  authorized  to  speed  pro¬ 
grams,  D  3,27:8;  Adm  kxiefs  Cong  leaders  on  plans 
to  raise  fiscal  *59  outlays;  Eisenhower  orders  top 
priority,  D  4,6:3;  Lt  Gen  Anderson  repts  recent  mis¬ 
siles  shift  to  SAC  covers  operational  phase  only, 

D  4,47:1;  750-mi-range  missile  launchable  from  sub¬ 
merged  submarine  reptd  by  2  USSR  Army  cols,  article 
in  Sovetsky  Plot  indicating  wide  gains,  D  5,2:3; 

Sen  McClellan  urges  prompt,  sound,  long-range  pro 
gram,  D  5,28:6;  Holaciay  says  US  places  missile 
stockpiling  before  earth  satellite  program,  s,  Amer 
Rocket  Soc;  denies  missile  program  lags  for  behind 
that  of  USSR;  holds  USSR  satellite  lead  bears  no 
relation  to  weapons  race,  D  6,32:2;  Dem  Chmn 
Butler  credits  Truman  Adm  with  developing  all  1 1 
missiles  reptd  operational  by  Eisenhower  in  Nov  7 
s,  D  6,33:5;  Sen  Byrd  urges  econ  in  other  areas  to 
offset  program  costs,  D  6,51 :2;  Gen  Gruenther  con¬ 
fident  US  will  solve  guided  missiles  problem,  D  7, 
9:6;  Quarles  holds  US  program  not  affected  by  Proj¬ 
ect  Vanguard  test  failure,  D  8,1:8;  Maj  Gen  Schriever 
repts  25%  step-up  in  ballistic  program  planned: 


Dr  Dornberger  recalls  Nozis  failures  with  V-2 
missiles,  comment  on  Vanguard  test  failure,  D  9, 

16:2 

Brig  Gen  Barclay  sees  missiles  replacing  air¬ 
craft  in  near  future,  D  13,15:2 

SEN  COM  PROBE  OF  US  MISSILE  AND  SATEL¬ 
LITE  PROGRAMS;  For  testimony  on  specific  phases, 
see:  misc  sec  D  14,15  in  2d  D  1  par.  Astronautics 
D  1 5  in  2d  D  2  par,  8, 1 4, 1  5  in  3d  D  2  par.  Shipbldg— 
USSR,  mil  par  D  15.  US— Defense  Dept.  US— Joint 
Cs/S.  US  Armament— Army  D  14  in  D  I  par.  US  Arma¬ 
ment-Navy  D  15  A  Sessions  illus,  D  1  ,VI,pp22,23; 
hearings,  D  1  4,1 :5;  D  15,1  :6 

MISSING  Persons.  See:  Galindez,  J  de.  Kidnapping. 
Geog  heads  (pol  cases).  War  names  (casualties) 
Murphy,  G  L:  new  aspects  of  case  and  link  to 
Galindez  disappearance  cited  in  trial  of  J  J  Frank, 
who  is  charged  with  illegally  acting  as  Dominican 
Repub  agent,  D  15, IV, 6:3 

MISSIONS  and  Missionories.  See  mission,  religious 
denomination  and  soc  names 
MISSISSIPPI  River.  See  Illinois  Waterway 
MISSISSIPPI  River-Gulf  Canal.  See  Canals 
MITCHELL,  (Judge)  Erwin.  See  Georgia 
MITCHELL,  Howord.  See  Music— Gen  D  !•  Music— 
Orchs,  Natl  Symphony  par 

MITCHELL,  (Sec)  James  P.  See:  Astronautics  D  13 
in  3d  D  2  par.  Housing— US,  D  4  in  1st  D  1  par. 
Labor— US,  misc  sec  D  6  par;  racketeering  par  D  6- 
8,11;  union  security  par  D  6,14;  wages  par  D  4 
MLD.41.  See  Mental  Health— Gen,  schizophrenia  par 
D  1 

MOBILIZATION.  See:  NATO.  US  Armament.  Geog 
heads  except  US,  subdiv  Armament.  War  names 
MOE,  (Col)  Christion.  See  Middle  East— Truce  D  10, 
12 

MOHAMMED  V,  King  of  Morocco.  See:  Algeria  D  1, 
10.  Morocco,  misc  sec  D  1;  Mohammed  visit  par 
MOHAMMEDANISM.  Aga  Khan  Ill's  widow  seen 
chief  mentor  of  Aga  Khan  IV  as  Ismael!  sect  leader, 
D  1,138:1;  Aga  Khan  IV  plans  lorge  educ  program 
among  Ismoelis.  D  9.32:3 
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You  are  looking  at  a  page  from  The 
New  York  Times  Index,  the  time-saving 
guide  to  facts  in  the  news. 

Note  the  letter  and  figures  at  the  end  of  each 
news  summary.  They  show  the  date,  page 
and  column  of  the  story’s  publication  in  The 
Times,  and  indicate  when  your  own  news¬ 
paper  may  have  covered  it. 

Twice  a  month,  The  Index  brings  you  over 
20,000  references  to  recent  events,  classified 
under  subject,  person  and  organization 


names.  There’s  nothing  else  like  it! 

And  the  cost  is  low.  A  year’s  subscription  for 
the  twice-a-month  Index  costs  only  $45.  The 
Cumulative  Annual  Volume,  published  each 
spring,  is  also  $45.  A  combination  price  of 
$70  for  the  complete  service  saves  you  $20. 

If  you  are  not  getting  The  Index  now,  why 
not  give  your  staff  a  lift  by  having  your 
subscription  entered  without  delay?  Address 
your  order  to  The  New  York  Times  Index, 
229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


bias  agencies  and  laws  they  adm;  finds  laws  in  15 
stotes;  otiic'  data,  D  15,22:2 
MINTOFF,  (Prime  Min)  Don.  Resigns,  D  15,fa:l 
MINTON,  Sherman.  In  hosp,  D  8,68:1 
MIRO,  Ruben  O.  See  Panama 
MIRRORS.  7  US  mfrs,  2  officials  fined  in  price¬ 
fixing  case,  D  4,66:2 

MIRZA,  (Pres)  Iskander.  See  Pakistan— Pol  D  14 
MISCROSCOPES.  USSR  develops  infra-red  one  that 
can  see  through  opaque  materials,  D  2,20:3 
MISSILE  Master  System.  See  US  Armament— Air  De¬ 
fense  D  6 

MISSILES.  For  use  of  missile  developments  in  earth 
satellite  projects,  see  Astronautics.  For  impact  on 
mil  planning,  for  inclusion  in  air  defenses,  and  for 
plarmed  and  actual  assignment  and  operational  use 
not  indexed  here,  see:  Libya  D  14.  NATO— Arma¬ 
ment  D  2  par,  US  Armament— Air  Defense  D  5,6.  US 
Armament— Army  D  1,14.  US  Armament— Gen  Policy 
D  2,4,11 

McElroy  agrees  to  reconsider  US  services  roles 
ond  missions;  Army  to  continue  Jupiter  project 
with  funds  from  other  projects,  D  1,1 :4;  missile 
cruiser  Long  Beach  keel  laid,  Bethlehem  Steel  yd, 
Quincy,  Mass,  D  3,69:5;  Gallery  Chem  develops 
HiCal,  solid  form  of  liquid  boron  fuel,  D  4,46:3; 
Lockheed  plans  $3-million  develofxnent  center, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif,  for  Polaris,  D  5,5:8;  W  H  Picker¬ 
ing  gets  Amer  Rocket  Soc  award  for  role  in  Corporal 
and  Jupiter  programs,  D  6,32:3;  Snark  successfully 
fired.  Cape  Canaveral;  rocket  sled  attains  record 
2,575.1  mph  during  test  of  Sidewinder  nose  cone, 


during  period,  D  12,12:3;  Sen  Flanders  urges  giving 
Killian  top  authority;  suggests  US  shift  test  site 
from  Fla,  D  13,15:3;  Pentagon  cool  to  proposal, 

D  14,8:4;  Johnson  subcom  resumes  heorings;  Hola- 
day  repts  USAF  ordered  to  speed  Atlas  program, 
reply  to  criticism  by  contractor  Gen  Dynamics; 
estimates  program  funds  will  rise  1/3;  notes  over¬ 
time  for  all  programs;  concedes  he  erred  in  calling 
Atlas  operational;  estimates  extra  cost  of  mfg  both 
Jupiter  and  Thor  at  $100  million;  hails  USAF  Titan 
but  repts  it  urueady  for  production;  Johnson  sum¬ 
marizes  major  suggestions  from  about  100  experts; 
Holaday  comments,  D  14,1 :5;  Repub  Chmn  Alcorn, 
scoring  Butler,  says  programs  lagged  under  Truman 
Adm,  D  14,5:2;  Sen  Bush  charges  Johnson  subcom 
members  leaked  some  secret  testimony  by  Dir 
Dulles;  cites  Newsday  article  purportedly  sum¬ 
marizing  Dulles  testimmy;  ed  J  Denson  denies  se¬ 
curity  breach,  D  14,10:6;  Gen  Medaris,  von 
Braun  hold  missile  program  less  important  than 
outer  space  race,  subcOTi;  blame  maze  of  Pentagon 
corns  for  indecisiveness  and  failure  to  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  funds;  urcje  central  authority  to  direct  pro¬ 
grams;  von  Braun  urges  ending  corns  role  in  pro¬ 
grams  after  planning  stages  are  completed;  both  re¬ 
call  lack  of  funds  and  continuous  delay  on  decision 
to  keep  or  end  Jupiter  program;  Medaris  repts  Jupiter 
on  schedule  despite  obstacles;  von  Braun  sees  *45- 
51  lag  understandable  in  light  of  post-war  arms  cuts, 
D  15,1:6 

W  Ger  and  France  set  up  joint  research  center; 
Italy  invited  to  join,  D  8,26:3 


MOORE,  Fronk  C.  See  Colls-NYS,  SUNY  par  D  13 
MOORE,  Henry.  See  US— Veterans  Adm  D  12 
MOORE-McCormock  Linei.  See:  Shipbldg— US,  In¬ 
galls  par.  Ships— Internatl  Services,  western  par 
D  1,10 

MORAL  Re-Armament.  Osservatore  Romano  reminds 
Caths  of  *55  ban  on  Caths  taking  part;  MPA  says 
many  Caths  involved  in  movement,  D  10,21:5 
MORAN,  (Dr)  Clifford.  See  US  Armament —Voteriel, 
research  par  D  9 

MORANIA  Oil  Tonker  Corp.  See  Shipbldg- US,  RTG^ 
par  D  9 

MORANO,  (Astemblymon)  Luigi  R.  See  '!juc— 'lYS, 
state  aid  par  D  3 

MORE,  Hermon.  See  Art— Misc  News  D  1 
MORGAN,  Pierpont,  Librory.  Central  Eur  mss  cf 
8th-17th  centuries  to  be  shown,  D  16,80:3 
MORGENROTH,  George  W.  See  Vocational  Training 
MORGENSTERN,  David.  See  Herzliah  Hebrew 
MORHOUSE,  L  Judson.  See:  NYS-Econ  Dll.  Repub 
Party  D  12 

MORLEY,  Grace  L  McCann.  See  Art— Misc  News  D  1 
MORMONS.  See  Zion's  1st  Natl  E3ank  AMD  Smith 
made  Washington  stake  (diocese)  pres,  D  2,24:8 
MORNINGSIDE  Heights  Inc.  Dirs  bd  meets;  Dr  G 
Kirk  named  pres,  D  10,45:1 
MOROCCO.  See:  Algeria  D  3,4,6,10-12.  UN 

Rebels  in  Ifni  rept  Spanish  attack  by  air,  land  ond 
sea;  fighting  reptdly  spreads  to  Rio  de  Oro;  Morocco 
claims  attacks  on  its  territory;  situation  revd;  mops, 
D  1,1:2;  King  Mohanxned  V,  in  Dallas,  silent  on  If¬ 
ni,  D  1,5:1;  Sponish  troops  seen  in  control;  rev,  D  2, 
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Press  Groups  Ask  Congress 
To  Stem  the  Tide  of  Secrecy 


Misuse  of  1789  ‘Housekeeping 
Statute’  Attacked  at  Hearing 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 

Newspaper  groups  made  a 
mass  attack  this  week  against 
news  secrecy  practices  of  Feder¬ 
al  agencies  and  asked  for  a  dec¬ 
laration  by  Congress  that  a 
‘‘housekeeping  statute”  adopted 
in  Colonial  days  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  protection  of  records  must 
not  be  employed  to  keep  non- 
classified  information  from  the 
public. 

James  S.  Pope  of  the  Loiiix- 
'  ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
the  Times;  J.  Russell  Wiggins 
of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald,  and  Harold  L. 
Cross  presented  the  arguments 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  J.  Hale 
Steinman  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  spoke  for  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  of 
Cowles  Publications,  argued  the 
position  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Amendments  Sought 

Under  examination  are  several 
House  bills  to  limit  application 
of  a  law  adopted  during  George 
Washington’s  Administration, 
and  codified  in  1875  in  this 
language: 

“The  head  of  each  department 
>s  authorized  to  prescribe  regu¬ 
lations,  not  inconsistent  with 
'aw,  for  .  .  .  the  custody,  use, 
and  preservation  of  the  records, 
papers  and  property  appertain¬ 
ing  to  (the  department.) 

Proposed  amendments  would 
add  the  limitation:  “This  section 
does  not  authorize  withholding 
from  the  public  or  limiting  the 
availability  of  records  to  the 
public.” 

Each  of  the  10  Cabinet-level 
departments  of  the  Federal 
^vemment  opposes  change  in 
the  existing  statute. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss  of  Cali- 
‘Ornia,  chaiman  of  the  House 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


Committee  on  Information,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  sessions  which  ran 
through  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Mr.  Pope,  a  member  of 
ASNE’s  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  and  its  former 
chairman,  keynoted  the  editorial 
position  when  he  told  the  House 
members:  “This  Government  be¬ 
longs  not  to  its  temporary  cus¬ 
todians — elected  or  appointed — 
but  to  the  people ;  its  officers  and 
employees  have  no  general  in¬ 
herent  right  to  conceal  their 
operation  of  the  public  business. 
We  contend  that  withholding 
such  information  requires  spe¬ 
cific  justification  far  broader 
than  mere  executive  whim,  or 
requires  specific  authorization 
by  statute.  We  are  unwilling  for 
official  discretion  to  govern  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge.  We  know  of 
nations  where  it  has.” 

The  editor  complimented  the 
Moss  Committee  on  some  im¬ 
provements  in  the  past  two 
years,  but  said  impression  still 
prevails  in  some  government 
offices  that  the  public  is  too  frail 
in  mind  and  spirit  to  endure 
reality  and  that  “all-wise  office¬ 
holders  must  decide  how  much 
we  should  know.”  He  cited 
White  House  refusal  to  release 
the  Gaither  Report  and  proposed 
that  all  information  not  classi¬ 
fied  for  reasons  of  national  se¬ 
curity  be  stamped:  TOP  PUB¬ 
LIC. 

I.«gal  Aspects 

Atty.  Cross  detailed  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  issue  before  the 
committee  and  commended  four 
of  the  five  pending  bills  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  indorsed  the  single 
sentence  common  to  all  of  them 
(“This  section  does  not  author¬ 
ize  withholding  from  the  public 
or  limiting  the  availability  of 
records  to  the  public”)  but  he 
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urged  rejection  of  language  in 
the  fifth  (Hoffman)  bill  .  .  . 
“nor  shall  this  section  be  con¬ 
strued  as  requiring  the  giving 
of  information  or  the  making  of 
records  available  where  such 
action  would  endanger  the  na¬ 
tional  security,  or  unreasonably 
impair  the  efficiency  of  govern¬ 
ment  operations,  or  result  in  un¬ 
fair  advantage  to  any  person,  or 
disclose  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  given  an  agency  or  official 
of  the  United  States  in  confi¬ 
dence.” 

The  added  language,  Mr. 
Cross  said,  would  add  to  con¬ 
fusion  and  would  issue  four  in¬ 
vitations  to  diminish  the  infor¬ 
mation  now  available.  That 
trend,  he  said,  is  against  the  tide 
of  opinion  running  in  the  state 
legislatures  and  among  many 
top  Federal  officials,  whose  dec¬ 
larations  he  quoted. 

While  indorsing  the  pending 
bills  (with  the  limitation  noted) 
Mr.  Cross  asked  for  clarifying 
definitions  and  language  to  in¬ 
sure  the  broadest  possible  cover¬ 
age  of  the  amended  law.  He  cited 
court  decisions  which  have  indi¬ 
cated  to  editors  the  need  for 
the  legislation  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  recent  Hoxsey  (can¬ 
cer  cure)  case  in  which  the  court 
held  a  Federal  agency  has  not 
only  the  right,  but  also  the  duty, 
to  inform  the  public. 

.Some  Confidential 

Mr.  Steinman  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  original  enactment 
and  traced  its  use  from  author¬ 
ity  to  keep  records  and  set  up 
filing  systems  into  a  claim  of 
authority  to  keep  the  filing  cab¬ 
inets  locked  and  the  records 
hidden  from  the  public.  The 
publisher  conceded  there  are 
types  of  government  information 
that  must  be  kept  confidential, 
including  those  which  deal  with 
national  security  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  criminals,  and  he  assured 
these  will  be  respected. 

“Newspaper  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  have  no  rights  beyond 
those  of  all  other  American  citi¬ 
zens,”  Mr.  Steinman  said.  “We 
in  the  newspaper  business  must 


pursue  vigorously  various  types 
of  non-security  information 
solely  in  ^he  interest  of  serving 
the  public  by  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  our  citizens  must  have  in 
order  to  express  their  views  on 
the  operations  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  our  free  society.” 

Remedy  Proposed 

Mr.  Mollenhoff,  a  member  of 
an  SDX  committee  that  visited 
the  Justice  Department  several 
weeks  ago  and  was  told  that  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  might  over¬ 
come  the  newsmen’s  objections, 
told  the  Moss  Committee  the 
problem  can  be  solved  only  by 
legislation  which  speaks  clearly 
and  fii-mly,  as  provided  in  the 
pending  amendment.  Mr.  Mol¬ 
lenhoff  diagnosed  the  Cabinet- 
level  opposition  to  the  revision: 
“It  would  remove  a  shield  which 
they  have  found  to  be  convenient 
cover  when  the  revelation  of 
government  records  might  prove 
embarrassing.  It  has  been  a 
catch-all  authority  for  secrecy.” 

Administrative  remedy,  such 
as  proposed  by  Judge  Lawrence 
E.  Walsh,  Deputy  U.  S.  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  he  said,  would  be 
inadequate  because  the  agencies 
act  unilaterally  and  in  response 
to  the  wishes  of  the  person  who 
happens  to  head  them  at  the 
moment,  whose  orders  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  revocation  by  a  predeces- 


Long  Period 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  predicted:  “It 
will  take  50  years  to  persuade, 
coax,  prod  and  herd  the  various 
agencies  into  a  position  where 
they  would  voluntarily  restrict 
themselves  from  using  the 
housekeeping  statutes  as  author¬ 
ity  to  hide  reports.” 

The  SDX  Committee,  he  dis¬ 
closed,  has  been  told  by  a  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  lawyer  that, 
perhaps,  the  Congrress  inserted 
the  word  “use”  with  the  broad 
intention  that  agency  heads 
would  have  authority  to  “allow 
use”  or  “prohibit  use”  of  govern¬ 
ment  records.  No  law  was  cited; 
only  the  opinion  on  a  possible 
theory  backed  the  suggestion, 
the  witness  said. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  warned  the 
congressmen  that  they  will  per¬ 
mit  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  reduce  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  to  a  third-rate  di¬ 
vision  if  it  does  not  insist  on  its 
own  right  to  receive  informa- 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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St.  Paul  Strike  Ends, 
Papers  Snapped  Up 


Guild  Paper  F olds  12-Wk  Strike!  . 

In  B.C.  Mills  U 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


)DGQ  UD  Sentinel,  pub-  T 

lished  by  Guildsmen  striking  the  IS  Od  tlUCl 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  Vancoi 

the  clatter  of  life  again,  after  ^  40-page  ^  strike  which  t 


The  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  seven  weeks  surrounded  by  dead  41j000-circulation  edition, 


Press  started  publishing  again  teleprinters,  typewriters  covered  paper,  a  combination  Sat- 


Vancouver,  B.  C 
A  strike  which  had  haltec 
newsprint  production  through¬ 
out  British  Columbia  for  12 


on  Tuesday,  Feb.  4,  after  a  with  sheets  of  white  newsprint  urday-Sunday  edition,  included  ended  Feb.  4  with  a  7M 

strike  that  stopped  publication  —  the  whole  place  like  a  sections  and  18  pages  of  pg^ggnt  general  wage  increaw 


for  seven  weeks. 

Some  900  employees  returned 


want  ads.  It  was  the  largest  and 


There  was  plenty  to  do.  Not  »"ost  widely^irculated  edition  of 


to  work  on  Feb.  3  after  settle-  only  turning  out  the  first  edi-  29  published  during  the  45 


ments  were  reached  with  four  tions,  but  also  a  special  10-page  strike, 


The  Sentinel  first  published 


striking  unions — mailers,  print-  “news-review”  section  for  the  oo  -iif 

ers.  Guild,  and  machinists.  A  Sunday  edition  (Feb.  9) ,  special  night  of  Dec.  28  with  20 
new  agreement  was  also  negoti-  features,  and  a  series  of  4-page  Pnges  and  a  20,000  press  run. 
ated  with  the  stereotypers,  daily  sections  re-printing  the 


for  pulp  and  paper  mill  workers 
A  2  percent  general  increase  1 
for  12  months  beginning  July  1 
was  included  in  the  agreement 
The  7%  percent  hike  is  retro¬ 
active  to  last  July  1. 

Coupled  with  tte  retroactive] 
boost  and  provisions  for  a  five  i 


whose  contract  had  expired. 

On  Tuesday  a  32-page  mom- 


missing  comics.  The  news  review  employees,  five-day  work  week  cents  hourly  income  for  “A’ 
section  will  include  a  complete  for  country  circulation  sales-  mechanics  and  three  cents  an 


edition  contained  a  full  listing  of  births,  deaths  and  men,  and  severance  pay  in-  hour  for  “B”  mechanics.  Addi- 


quota  of  news  and  advertising,  marriages,  a  service 
Newspaper-hungry  people  missed  by  the  public, 
snapped  up  copies  so  fast  that  Prizes  Pile  Up 

dealers  were  completely  sold  out 

in  a  couple  of  hours,  despite  .  Settlement  at  this  ^ 


doubling  of  the  news-stand  o*'®  strike  casualty,  an  room,  advertising,  accounting. 


much-  creased  from  30  to  32  weeks,  tional  provisions  included  i  .  ^  , 

The  Guild  had  asked  for  a  night  shift  differential  and  i  j  ^ 
wage  increase  of  $6  across-the-  three-weeks  vacation  for  em-  | 
board  for  some  360  members  in  ployes  of  more  than  10  yean  n.  “ 
all  classifications,  in  the  news-  effective  May  1,  1958.  P 

room,  advertising,  accounting,  A  new  vacation  clause  pro-  _ 


Settlement  at  this  date  re-  gu  classifications,  in  the  news 


draw. 

The  Dispatch  (evening)  edi¬ 
tion  hit  38  pages. 

Ads  Prepared 


annual  D-PP  promotion  stunt  circulation  and  maintenance  de-  vides  three-week  vacations  for 


extremely  popular  with  St.  Paul  partments. 


page  one  story  in  Mailers  —  Increase  of 


the  first  edition  announced  that  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  12 


five-year  employees  beginning 
May  1.  Also  effective  are  a  nev 
seniority  clause,  a  definition  ol 


the  newspapers  would  again  months,  10  cents  more  for  the  work  supervisors  may  be  permit- 


The  entire  operation  of  get-  conduct,  although  belatedly,  next  14  months,  and  one  cent  fo  perform,  and  a  statement 
ting  back  to  regular  production  their  annual  St.  Paul  Winter  additional  for  the  last  two  on  the  extent  to  which  employees 


was  smoother  than  anticipated.  Carnival  “Treasure  Hunt.”  months.  The  work  week  remains  may  be  penalized  for  not  carry- 


but  not  without  problems. 


Many  local  advertisers  had  up  to  $2,500.) 


(Finder  of  treasure  can  collect  at  37%  hours  until  August,  1958  ins  out  holiday  assignments. 


when  it  will  be  reduced  to  36%  Management  representation 


ads  for  the  first  editions  set  in  The  strike  had  no  effect  on  hours  until  expiration  of  the  of  the  struck  British  Columbia 


commercial  shops  and  furnished  another  popular  promotion,  contract  on  Nov.  30,  1959.  A  newsprint  mills  had  estimated  {ff, 


mats  ready  for  casting. 


Hit  hard  in  sales  during  the  he  had  been  piling  up  the  dough,  _ _ _ _ _ 

strike  were  the  specialty,  appli-  week  after  week,  regardless,  and  The  mailers  had  sought  a  re-  would  boost  payrolls  81a  per 
ance  and  “promotional”  stores,  was  now  offering  $1,100  for  solu-  duction  from  37%  to  35  hours,  indicated  wage  boost 

_ 1 J _ .1  1_  .  t  iV  X? _  X  —  ?  .I _ _1 _ 1_  _  _  _  _  *  1  ««  fVlQTI 


Cashword  Charlie”  announced  compromise  was  also  reached  on  a  7%  per  cent  boost  in  pay  and 

_  _  j  t _ _ xV  -  J _ 


additional  manning. 


fringe  benefits  offered  in  Decern- 


who  depend  largely  on  the  news-  tions  of  his  tricky  word  puzzle  additional  manning,  and  wage 


papers  for  their  traffic.  The  this  coming  Sunday. 


increases  of  15  cents  an  hour 


major  department  stores  fared  The  strike  began  Dec.  17  with  first  year  and  10  cents  addi- 


effective  by  July  1  is  more  than 
9%  per  cent  without  a  full  ac¬ 
counting  of  new  benefits. 


better  because  of  the  Christmas  a  walkout  of  the  mailers  (ITU)  tional  the  sect 
rush  and  their  newspaper-estab-  who  demanded  a  35-hour  work  year  contract. 

lished  reputations,  although  spe-  week  in  addition  to  a  substan-  Printers  _ 

cific  departments  suffered  losses,  tial  boost  in  wages.  The  printers 


tional  the  second  year  of  a  two 


Real  estate  and  used  car  deal¬ 
ers  were  the  hardest  hit. 

The  first  issues  contained  a 
good  percentage  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  national  depart- 


Newton  Says  Ike 
Unaware  of  Secrecy 

V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  chairman 


ment  and  the  papers’  repre-  the  mailers,  machinists,  stereo 


weeK  in  addition  to  a  substan-  Printers  —  Increase  of  14  Unaware  of  Secrecv 
tial  boost  in  wages.  The  printers  cents  an  hour  the  first  year,  and  „  „  . 

declared  a  strike  immediately  iq  cents  an  hour  more  for  the  V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  chairaan 

following  the  mailers,  and  the  next  14  months  of  a  26-month  ^he  Sigma  Delta  Chi  s  ¥w 
Guild  followed  suit  the  next  day.  contract.  Other  provisions  in-  Information  Committe^ 

First  agreement  reached  was  crease  holiday  and  hospitaliza-  blames  a  “barricade  of  aides” 

with  the  printers,  followed  by  ^jon  benefits.  ^be  White  House  for  keeping 

the  mailers,  machinists,  stereo-  Stereotypers _ Increase  of  11  ^be  President  in  the  dark  about 


First  agreement  reached  was 
with  the  printers,  followed  by 


contract.  Other  provisions  in-  ^om  of  Information  Committe^ 
i,«oT^;foi:.ra.  blamcs  a  “barricade  of  aides 


at  the  White  House  for  keeping 
the  President  in  the  dark  about 


sentatives,  Eidder-Johns,  had  typers,  and  Guild.  Settlement  cents  an  hour  the  first  year,  and  questions  of  freedom  of  inior- 
kept  in  close  touch  with  agencies  with  the  Guild  came  last  Satur-  jq  cents  more  on  Oct.  1.  Reduc-  luation. 


during  the  strike.  day 

The  circulation  department  tinuc 
was  able  to  re-establish  complete 
service  for  the  first  edition,  cov¬ 
ering  all  delivery  routes,  al- 
though  with  some  make-shift  ar- 
rangements.  were 


day  after  several  days  of  con¬ 
tinuous  conciliation  sessions. 


Compromises  Made 


tion  of  work  week  from  37%  ^  Wnting  m  Look  magazine,  s 
hours  to  36%  hours  effective  N®wton  describes  uefba'A,! 
Oct  1  1958  tions  for  a  committee  of  eoi-  w-n 

Machinists  —  Increase  of  11 


tors  to  meet  with  Mr.  Eisen- 


All  contracts,  which  extend  .  ,  fv,  «  ^  -fv,  hower  and  lay  before  him 

OA  oQ  cents  an  hour  the  first  year,  with  .  ueioie  . 

,  .  ^  .  ’  10  cents  more  on  Jan.  1,  1959.  J®ust  93  documented  cases 

were  compromises  betwe^  union  Deduction  of  work  week  from  unnecessary  government  secrecy- 
demands  and  company  offers. 


Paper  Still  on  Presses 


37%  hours  to  36%  hours  effec- 


Pressmen  were  able  to  use  the  ments  were  as  follows : 


Basic  wage  and  hour  settle-  ,.  %  - 

.  r  11  tive  Jan.  1,  1959. 

ariTc  Qc  xAlIrtwc*  ’ 


newsprint  spindled  up  on  the  Guild  —  Increases  of  $5  per 


presses  since  last  Dec.  17,  de-  week  the  first  year,  $4.25  more 
spite  its  brittleness.  Printers  on  Dec.  1,  1958  in  top  bracket. 


Shopper  in  Boston 


A  Correction 

The  Canadian  Press  has  give® 


and  stereotypers  also  got  back  Increases  in  lower  classifications  The  Greater  Boston  Shopper  Ampex  faxtape  recorder  m  iw 
in  the  groove  again  without  from  $2  to  $4  per  week  the  first  made  its  bow  here  Feb.  4  with  picture  transmission,  E&P  ha® 


Boston  no  consideration  to  using  th* 
The  Greater  Boston  Shopper  Ampex  faxtape  recorder  in  it® 


much  trouble. 


year  and  $2  to  $3  more  on  Dec.  distribution  to  400,000  homes  in  been  advised,  in  correction 


In  the  newsroom.  Executive  1.  Contract  also  includes  im-  55  area  cities  and  towns.  The  a  story  (Jan.  25,  page  56)  fro® 
Editor  Fred  Heaberlin  said,  “It  proved  hospitalization  benefits,  weekly  is  published  by  Shopper  Ampex  Instrumentation  Div>* 


certainly  sounded  good  to  hear  90-day  probation  period  for  new  Publications  Corp. 


sion,  California. 
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I- Army  Jupiter  Launches  ‘Moon’ 
[And  Shoots  Lid  Off  Secrecy 


Newsmen  Are  Given  Free  Rein 
With  ‘Explorer’  Shot  into  Orbit 


By  Chris  Butler 

Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 

»  “Five,  four,  three,  two,  one, 
fire!” 

It  was  10:48  p.m.,  Jan.  31. 

The  Army’s  mighty  Jupiter-C 
quivered  and  roared  at  the  com¬ 
mand,  then  soared  through  a 
sheet  of  flame  to  hurl  America’s 
first  earth  satellite  into  orbital 
space. 

It  was  a  signiflcant  event  for 
American  science  and  it  also 
marked  a  milestone  in  press 
coverage  of  the  rocket  and  space 
age  in  America. 

Reporters  and  photographers, 
barr^  by  the  military  from 
nearby  beaches  five  weeks  ear¬ 
lier,  covered  the  event  from  a 
vantage  point  well  within  the 
fences  of  the  super-secret  base. 

^  E\«rytliing  for  Prese 

Every  facility  possible,  from 
batteries  of  telephone  booths  to 
sheltered  bleachers  and  a  roll¬ 
ing  lunch  stand,  was  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  about-face  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  came  in  mid- January  after 
a  rash  of  speculation  broke  out 
concerning  the  next  attempt  to 
launch  a  satellite.  Many  stories, 
based  largely  on  rumor,  pitted 
the  Army  Jupiter  against  the 
Navy  Vanguard  in  the  race  into 
space. 

Defense  officials  admitted  pri¬ 
vately  that  speculation,  con¬ 
tinued  over  an  extended  period, 
intended  to  overdramatize  sub¬ 
sequent  failures.  They  said  the 
.Dec.  6  Vanguard  fiasco  would 
not  have  damaged  America’s 
reputation  nearly  as  much  if  the 
had  not  built  up  an  arti¬ 
ficial  expectation  of  success. 

In  a  surprise  move  on  Jan. 
13,  newsmen  who  had  started  to 
Wther  for  a  Vanguard  launch- 
>ng  were  invited  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  N. 
*Ates,  missile  test  center  com- 
•nander. 

Gen.  Yates  explained  the  im¬ 
portance  of  holding  down  the 
e^tional  build-up  toward  a  pos¬ 
sible  satellite  launch  and  asked 
rer  cooperation  from  the  press. 

I  fie  added  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  full  coverage  of  any 
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satellite  vehicle  misfire  or  ex¬ 
plosion. 

In  exchange,  he  said  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  offered  com¬ 
munication  facilities  and  an  un¬ 
impaired  view  of  the  Vanguard 
and  Jupiter  rockets  from  a 
building  about  one  mile  west 
of  the  launch  sites. 

Also  included  in  the  offer  was 
transportation  to  the  launch 
sites,  adequate  warning  of  im¬ 
pending  shoots  and  periodic  in¬ 
formation  on  “countdown”  prog¬ 
ress.  The  only  stipulation  was 
that  the  “deal”  would  be  kept 
secret  until  a  satellite  was  orbit- 


Clearance  Asked 

Newsmen  who  had  spent  many 
cold,  wet  and  weary  hours  on  the 
beaches  waiting  for  a  possible 
launching  found  the  entire  offer 
attractive  and  especially  the 
promise  of  advance  warning. 
However,  each  asked  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  clear  the  matter 
with  his  home  office  or  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Several  reporters  expressed 
doubt  that  the  plan  would  work. 
Some  said  they  felt  it  would 
ultimately  lead  to  missile  cov¬ 
erage  by  public  information 
office  handout.  But  all  reported 
back  to  the  conference  the  next 
day  and  said  their  home  offices 
had  agreed  to  the  general’s 
terms. 

Almost  immediately,  all  press 
photographers  were  invited  to 
inspect  the  facilities  atop  the 
test  center  photo  lab.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  group  were  the 
three  officers  who  provided  es¬ 
cort  and  guidance  for  the  en¬ 
tire  press  corps  during  the  next 
two  and  a  half  weeks  —  Lt.  Col. 
Sid  F.  Spear,  information  serv¬ 
ices  officer;  Maj.  Kenneth  Grine, 
Spear’s  assistant,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Sam  Bruno,  test  center  provost 
marshal. 

Small  Violations 

Gen.  Yates  announced  at  a 
conference  the  next  day  that 
the  Vanguard  firing  attempt 
would  be  made  on  Jan.  23  and 
asked  that  reporters  originating 
material  from  the  area  refrain 
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from  giving  away  information 
that  might  build  up  the  public 
for  a  Vang^uard  attempt. 

Several  times  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  days  there  were  small  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  agreement  but 
there  was  no  wholesale  dis¬ 
closure  of  an  impending  launch¬ 
ing.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
cover  from  the  beaches. 

Reporters  and  photographers 
totalled  59  on  the  first  day  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  Vanguard.  The 
group  loaded  on  three  buses  at 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  15  miles 
south  of  the  launch  area,  and 
rode  through  the  gates  to  the 
photo  lab  building.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press  wore  a  test  cen¬ 
ter  badge. 

The  group  quickly  swarmed 
to  the  steps  and  began  setting 
up  an  impressive  array  of  cam¬ 
eras  along  the  roof  edg;e.  Casual 
sightseers,  noting  the  group  of 
strangers,  were  told  the  news¬ 
men  were  “scientific  advisors.” 

Driving  rain  and  a  low  ceil¬ 
ing  “scrubbed”  the  shoot  on  the 
first  day,  a  series  of  “holds” 
with  super-cold  liquid  oxygen 
in  the  tanks  froze  out  the  second 
day  launch  efforts,  and  a  hole  in 
an  acid  tank  on  the  third  day 
caused  cancellation  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  for  several  more  days. 

The  press  corps,  now  swelled 
to  nearly  100,  was  quickly  told 
the  Army  Jupiter  would  be  shot 
on  Jan.  29.  Extremely  high 
winds  aloft  postponed  the  shoot 
on  the  29th  and  30th. 

The  grroup  was  called  to  Pat¬ 
rick  AFB  at  8  p.m.,  Jan.  31, 
and  badges  were  issued.  The 
group  entered  the  buses  for  the 
long  ride  and  began  setting  up 
equipment  about  45  minut^ 
later. 

One  Short  Delay 

Progress  of  the  launch  prepa¬ 
rations  came  to  the  group  over 
a  “squawk  box”  public  address 
system.  There  was  only  one 
short  delay  during  the  count¬ 
down  and  the  rocket  rose  off  its 
pad  at  10:48,  exactly  18  minutes 
after  the  announced  firing  time. 

With  fire  from  the  rocket  tail 
still  touching  the  ground.  Col. 
Bruno  and  Maj.  Grine  passed 
through  the  crowd,  handing  out 
a  fact  sheet  on  toe  Jupiter-C 
and  the  satellite  it  was  carrying. 

As  soon  as  the  rocket  and  its 
satellite  load  had  disappeared 
into  a  cloud-fiecked  night  sky, 
two  staff  cars  were  speeding 


Full  Color  Photo 
A  Pierce  Exclusive 

Ed  Pierce,  Miami  Neu’s  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  obtained  a  full  color 
photograph  of  the  Explorer 
launching  and  it  appeared  in 
all  Sunday  editions  of  the  News. 

Associated  Press  transmitted 
the  color  separations  via  Wire- 
photo  an4  the  picture  was  re¬ 
printed  Sunday  in  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  Denver  Post,  Dallas 
News,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  San  Diego  Union  Tribune 
and  Atlanta  Constitution-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Mr.  Pierce  used  a  35-mm. 
camera  equipped  with  an  800- 
mm.  lens,  at  setting  of  F.5  timed 
at  l/50th  of  a  second. 

The  cold  photo  “beat”  was  the 
result  of  planning  begun  last 
July. 


toward  Patrick  with  still  and 
motion  picture  films.  A  jet  plane 
was  waiting  to  carry  toe  unde¬ 
veloped  negative  material  to 
New  York  and  Washington. 

The  buses  were  quickly  loaded 
and  returned  to  Patrick  where 
Gen.  Yates  and  Maj.  Gen.  John 
B,  Medaris,  Army  Ballistic  Mis¬ 
sile  Agency  chief,  were  waiting 
to  meet  the  press.  A  public  ad¬ 
dress  system  in  the  theatre,  con¬ 
nected  directly  to  the  Academy 
of  Science  in  Washington, 
brought  the  announcement  of  a 
successful  orbit. 

Gen.  Medaris  and  his  corps 
of  Army  scientists  answered 
questions  from  the  press  until 
nearly  2  a.m.,  adding  greatly  to 
the  material  being  given  out  in 
Washington. 

Benefits  from  Policy 

Most  newsmen  were  quick  to 
praise  Gen.  Yates  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  for  their  handling  of  the 
press  in  a  ticklish  situation. 

“I  have  always  felt  coverage 
from  the  cape  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem  and  my  paper  has 
even  editorialized  on  this  point,” 
said  Milton  Bracker  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

“I  am  happy  to  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  it  with  the  approval 
of  my  paper.  I  feel  we  are  over 
the  hurfle  in  the  Canaveral  cov¬ 
erage  problem.  I  cannot  see  any 
possibility  of  going  backward.” 

Marty  Murphy  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Miami, 
said  he  was  skeptical  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  at  first. 

“It  was  a  tough  proposition 
and  a  tough  decision  to  make,” 
Mr.  Murphy  said.  “I  feel  it 
would  have  worked  much  easier 
if  it  had  been  done  from  top 
(Please  turn  to  page  66) 


Phototype  at  the  Crossroads? 

Claim  of  Real  Progress  Made 

ball  A.  Lorine,  president 


••  efforts  of  people  like  Lisle 

Cjhodtc  And  vfirtli  A  sikc  ll<xccptioii  Baker  at  the  Louisville  Courier- 
-«*■  •  T*  n"*?*  fT»  Jmtmal;  the  Millers  of  Allen- 

lo  Martin  Keed  S  View  of  Process  town;  John  Perry  at  his  Florida 

publications;  Donnelly,  the  Chi- 

Two  letters  received  by  Ew-  quotation  from  Mr.  Reed:  ‘One  the 

TOR  &  PUBLISHER  challenge  the  of  the  commonest  reasons  for  r^^es-not  to  mention  a  num- 
views  of  Martin  M.  Reed,  presi-  continuing  a  tradition-bound  ^er  of  other  publishers  who  are 
dent  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  format  is  complacency.' 


Company,  on  the  development  of 
photocomposition.  (E&P,  Jan. 
18,  page  11). 


.mumg  a  .rauiuuii-uounu  ^er  of  other  publishers  who  are 
mat  IS  complacency.  using  the  Intertype  Fotosetters, 

Spurred  Developmenl  ,  , 

Any  newspaper  today  can  get 

I  did  not  place  this  remark  number  of  Fotosetters  or 


A  third  letter  to  E&P  on  Mr. 
Reed’s  article  comes  from  Kic- 
ball  A.  Loring,  president  of  Ma¬ 
chine  Composition  Company, 
Boston.  He  claims  actual  savinp 
by  use  of  Photon.  Mr.  Loritj 
writes  as  follows: 

“Our  operations  are  conducW 
under  strict  cost  accounting  coa- 
trol. 

“In  October  1956,  we  install*! 
a  200-series  Photon  machine  b 
our  production  operations.  Since 
that  time  we  have  added  thn 
more.  At  the  moment  we  are 
operating  four  200-series  Plo- 
tons  on  a  two-shift  basis,  aaii 


Both  writers,  one  a  newspa-  .  ^  ^  ^  ^  Photon  machines  with  which  to  oasis,  M 

r  publisher  and  the  other  a  de-  wa^te^ to  change  my  carry  on  its  operation;  but  after  this  week  are  installing  another, 

veloper  of  phototypesetting  ma-  format  and  SeaL  M^  Reed’s  10  years  no  one  can  use  a  Mer-  making  five  machines  alto- 
chinery,  interpreted  Mr.  Reed’s  ius^nels  but  Susf  I  hoped  genthaler  machine  because  no  f  then  The  Photon  operate, 
“White  Paper’’ as  throwing  cold  Mr  Reed  wLd  Sice  w^^^  one  has  one  except  the  New  hasofcourse  auxiliary  photc- 

he  pSes  and  Saps  Tome  York  Daily  News  and  Bullock.  "’^keup  equipment. 

Mr.  Reed  had  disclaimed  this  _ j 

.  .  ..  .  •  u-  i  i  forward  with  some  new  and  n- _ _ 


intention  in  preparing  his  status  machinery  to  re¬ 
report,  Mergenthaler  Company  ..mo 


Great  Flexibility 
“Here  at  the  Herald-Traveler 


produce  type.  “Here  at  the  Herald-Traveler 

aving  I  S  owm  p  o  ocomposi-  would  suggest  that  it  was  we  are  using  both  an  Intertype 

tion  machine,  the  Linofilm,  un-  j  Potosetter  Ind  a  Photon  ma- 

dergoing  field  tests. 


light  tables,  dark  rooms,  and  a 
Fotomaster  modification  camen. 
all  under  the  same  strict  cost 
accounting  control  as  applied  to 
our  hot  metal  operations. 


Choate’s  Comment 


group  of  publishers  of  the  chine  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Founda-  what  we  can  of  the  cold  type 


Costs  Compared 


. . tion  that  spurred  both  Inter-  operation.  With  us,  and  I  am  .  “Our  cost  per  chargeable  ImH 

Robert  Choate,  publisher  of  type  and  Mergenthaler  into  sure  with  most  other  newspa-  j 

the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  their  present  developments.  It  pers  which  are  indulging  in  this 

Traveler,  one  of  the  original  has  been  men  like  ‘Jack’  Flynn  experimentation,  one  of  the  big-  siderably  less  ^ 

supporters  of  the  Photon  de-  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  gest  difficulties  lies  in  getting  "“X 

velopment  program,  wrote  as  Irv  Maier  of  the  Milwaukee  our  production  departments  and  ; 

follows:  Joui-nal,  Prescott  Low  of  the  our  Composing  Room  super-  Because  of  the  tremendous  ur 

“T  am  crlnd  that,  in  vour  issue  9}^™cy  Patriot-Ledger,  Sam  visors  to  realize  and  appreciate 


follows: 


Because  of  the  tremendous  ver^ 
satility  of  Photon  and  its  maty 


‘I  am  glad  that  in  your  issue  r  air, onager  visors  xo  realize  ana  appreciate  ^ 

January  18th  you  led  with  Hvitv  ner  chargeable  hour  4  ^eav 


DuPont  Technicians  at  Work  Franklin  Schurz  of  the  flexibiHty  that  photocomposi- 

on  Newspaper  Printing  Aids’  Bend  r„6„„e  Denny  tion  offers. 

...ifv.  fUo  o,.  Randan  of  the  Brush-Moore 


and  then  followed  with  the  ar- 


“In  answer  to  Mr.  Reed’s  20 


tide  by  Mr.  Reed,  in  which  he  Newspapers  and  many  others,  questions  having  mostly  to  do 
says,  according  to  your  head-  j  consistently  backed  with  the  comparative  cost  of 


tivity  per  chargeable  hour  l'i 
greater  with  Photon  than  fori 
hot  metal,  especially  on  intr  | 
cate  composition.  I  might  sayj 
that  the  saving  over  hot  meti- 


says,  according  to  your  head-  —  with  the  comparat  ye  cost  of  varies  from  15  to  50%  with 

line  ;Cold  Type  at  the  Cross-  S  Ses  of  newspaper  re’  ^Production  against  depending  entirely  « 

roads’.  I  have  also  noted  that  "  P^®^  of  nei^spaper  re  hot  metal  reproduction  there  how  intricate  the  composition ii 

Mr.  Reed,  according  to  you,  has  P>  "auction.  those  m  a  much  better  po-  q,.  intricate  the  greater 


‘studiously  tried  to  avoid  refer¬ 
ences  and  comparisons  that 
might  be  misconstrued  as  sales 
terms  in  a  competitive  sen.se’. 


loouction.  jjyg  those  in  a  much  better  po- 

„  „  ,  .  -  ,,  sition  to  give  factual  informa- 

2  Machines  In  Use  tion  than  we  can  at  these  pa- 

“There  are  now  two  principal  Pors- 

hotocomposition  machines  in  “However,  it  would  seem  to 


are  tnose  m  a  mucn  oetter  po-  q.tie  more  intricate,  the  greater! 
sition  to  give  factual  inform  a-  hot  metal, 

tion  than  we  can  at  these  pa-  able  to  obtair  ;i 

P®^®'  work  for  our  Photon  equipmetr  j 

“However,  it  would  seem  to  that  we  would  not  attempt  tof 
me  that  Mr.  Reed  provides  the  do  in  hot  metal,  except  at  very,. 


terms  in  a  competitive  sense .  photocomposition  machines  in  However,  it  would  seem  to  that  we  would  not  attempt  Wi 
However  impartial  Mr.  Reed  has  use.  Longest  in  use  is  the  Foto-  "le  that  Mr.  Reed  provides  the  do  in  hot  metal,  except  at  very 
tried  to  be,  he  certainly  is  able  setter,  produced  by  Intertype,  answers  to  all  20  questions  in  high  cost  and  the  tying  up  nf’ 
to  throw  a  lot  of  cold  water  on  While  Photon  is  finding  exten-  Question  No.  20,  in  which  he  gur  most  experienced  ma^! . 
the  cold  type  process.  sive  use  in  other  segments  of  says:  ‘Where  can  the  industry  operators  and  hand  men.  Far 

“As  the  biggest  supplier  of  the  graphic  arts  industry,  it  is  understandable  and  re-  ther,  we  have  been  able  to 

type-reproducing  machinery  in  only  on  the  threshold  of  experi-  liable  answers  to  these  and  re-  tain  work  on  our  photograpto 
the  world,  it  has  often  seemed  mentation  in  newspapers.  Mer-  lated  questions,  and  how  soon  equipment  on  a  competitk^ 


lated  questions,  and  how  soon 


to  me  that  the  Mergenthaler  genthaler  has  two  prototypes  of  ‘^an  it  expect  to  have  available 


equipment  on  a  competip^ 
basis  that  we  couldn’t  possibl' 


Company,  headed  by  Mr.  Reed,  the  Linofilm.  One  model  is  in  i'i'®  comprehensive  and  defini-  have  done  because  of  compet  e 


is  the  most  backward  of  all  those  the  New  York  Daily  News,  ^i'’®  information  required  for 
companies  which  supply  the  which  is  now  spending  so  much  sound  conclusions?’  This,  it 
newspaper  industry;  and  if  time  effort,  and  money  in  mag-  would  seem  to  me,  is  an  extra- 
there  have  been  any  marked  im-  nificent  experimentation;  and  ordinary  exposure  of  the  think- 
provements  in  the  Mergenthaler  another  model  is  in  commercial  1-1'®  world’s  largest  manu- 

machines  in  the  last  10  or  15  use  in  the  Bullock  plant  in  New  facturer  of  hot  type-reproducing 
years  designed  to  increase  their  York  City,  machinery,  which  has  been  the 

speed,  their  reliability,  and  “The  use  of  photocomposition  ®'1*®'‘  ^^®  experimental 

their  simplicity  for  the  kind  of  on  a  large  scale  by  metropoli-  "®  “  01  e®*d  metal  reproduction, 
operators  that  we  are  forced  to  fan  newspapers  is  in  its  infancy.  “As  I  write  these  lines,  I  am 
use  today,  I  am  not  aware  of  if  jg  being  tried  seriously  by  a  happy  to  have  had  handed  to  me 


tion  in  the  hot  metal  field.  ^ 
“We  operate  a  union  pi®!; 
and  the  cold  type  personnel  ®! 
all  former  machine  or  hand  pw" 
pie  with  hot  metal  expenen# 
It  is  the  feeling  among  this  pB' 
sonnel  without  exception 
they  would  not  go  back  to  w* 


Id  of  cold  metal  reproduction,  old  methods  if  there  was  iK 
“As  I  write  these  lines,  I  am  way  to  avoid  it. 


“Our  practical  experience 


em.  number  of  publishers  who  have  Associated  Press  story  of  grggfg  that  if  a  crossroads 

“A  number  of  years  ago  I  great  hopes  and  enthusiasm  that  ^^e  startling  announcement  of  been  reached,  hot  metal  is  ^ 

^  A.  vctTTwm  _..J.  rtTL ;  _  _  a  a#  <1  «  «  _ 


cut  out  of  Editor  &  Publisher  it  may  work  out.  This  is  cer- 
and  have  kept  on  my  desk  this  tainly  true  of  the  very  valuable 


a  revolutionary  combination  of  method  that  has  reached  tl®  I 


(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Keller  Leads  Linotyp 
Redevelopment  Plan 


Baltinuxt  Smtruan  ^attboak 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com-  the  high-ceilinged  old-fashioned 
pany  is  embarking  on  a  rede-  office  at  the  Brooklyn  plant, 
velopment  program  under  the  came  into  Linotype  Company  in 
leadership  of  a  new  president,  December,  1955,  at  Mr.  Reed’s 
39-year-old  Joseph  Adreon  request. 

Keller.  Mr.  Reed  was  only  36  when 

Martin  M.  Reed,  president  of  he  moved  into  the  president’s 
the  company  for  the  past  pros-  job  at  Linotype  in  1948  after 
perous  decade,  resigned  for  per-  having  served  six  years  as  legal 
sonal  reasons  just  before  setting  advisor  to  the  president,  secre- 
ont  on  a  long-planned  business-  tary  of  the  company  and  execu- 
•and-vacation  trip  to  Australia  tive  vicepresident, 
and  New  Zealand.  He  continues  „ 

with  the  company  as  a  director  More  Efficient  Plant 

and  consultant.  At  Georgia  Tech  “Jack” 

Investment  Expansion  (from  his  memo  initials  JAK) 

.  ^  ,  Keller  threw  a  mean  javelin 

Announcement  of  the  change  sprinted  the  “440”  in  fast 
m  command  of  the  firm  which  collegiate  time.  While  a  gradu- 
rates  as  the  worlds  largest  ate  student  at  Lehigh  he  played 
manufacturer  of  typecasting  n.osfi„  lacrosse 

equipment  hit  the  “trade”  over  ’""JeVot  his  basic  training  in 
the  past  weekend  with  the  im-  engineering  and  business  at  the 
pact  of  surprise.  The  financial  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
immunity  was  more  prepared  management 

or  the  news  by  the  knowledge  consultant  work  and  it’s  in  the 
that  Mr.  Reed,  legally  train^  language  of  a  production  effi- 
busmess  executive,  cherished  ciency  expert  that  he  talks  about 
some  expansion  plans  for  Mer- 

genthaler  that  didn  t  always  LinVpe’s  president, 

meet  with  acceptance  by  the  This  is  the  physical  relocation  of 
Board  since  it  came  under  the  ninnf 

dominance  of  Gurdon  W.  Watt-  wLio  v:,.o 

,  . .  ,  .  -  .  While  he  has  worked  as  Vice- 

-les  big  business  financier.  president  for  Operations  and  as 

The  recent  disclosure  that  Executive  Vicepresident,  Mr. 
Me^enthaler  had  bought  Keller  has  occupied  an  office  at 
h^vilyinstock  of  the  Auto-Lite  Linotype’s  prin- 

^mpany  was  indicative  of  the  production  building  - 

of  "*Pa"sion-a  diver-  ^  collection  of  28  build- 

smcation  by  investment.  Mr.  •  coo  non 

Wattles,  chairman  of  the  Lino-  of  ^ir  afea  ’ 
type  Board,  has  major  interests  prosperous 

m  American  Cyanamid  Hous-  ^  company  ever 

prLs  ®  utilized  up  to  half  of  the  plant’s 

M.’ir  11  i.,.  j  •  i  capacity.  This  center  of  opera- 

ofl;.  f  i  ®  ‘T  tions  for  the  manufacture  ol 

of  exwutive  whose  six-foot,  ath-  Linotype  machines  and  Davidsor 
letic  frame  fits  comfortably  into  *Luir)ment  is  across  th. 


EASY  TO  SAVE — Darby  Loizeaux, 
junior  high  pupil,  starts  her  col¬ 
lection  of  Baltimore  American 
Notebook  pages. 


EASY  TO  READ — "Front"  page  of 
Baltimore  American  Notebook 
containing  important  news  in  cap¬ 
sule,  primer  style. 


sized  photos,  your  press  cable 
authorization  cards,  air  travel 
card  and  other  traveling  acces¬ 
sories  that  you  will  be  pulling 
out  every  ten  minutes. 

— Make  sure  your  toilet  kit 
contains  soap  (some  hotels 
don’t  provide  it)  and  if  you  are 
particular  about  such  things, 
soft  toilet  paper. 

Fast  Ijiundry  Ser^'ice 

Clothing  is  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  because  climates  vary 
greatly.  It  may  be  the  hot  and 
humid  rainy  season  in  Manila 
when  the  frost  is  still  on  the 
ground  in  Tokyo. 

But  —  laundry  service  any¬ 
where  is  lightning  fast — usually 
within  12  hours  if  you  pay  a 
few  cents  extra — and  good,  and 
cheap.  This  means  you  don’t 
have  to  load  down  with  too 
j  ,  many  shirts,  underclothing, 

3  Tiu  outfitted  dispatch  cases  handerchiefs.  Keep 

service  bureau  chiefs  and  this  that  accommodate  a  tiny  type-  ^  minimum  and  leave 

cameras  and  me..  The  J:r\„T  ”gh”we5.t  and 

Ihem.  marlfd  taa  the  la”  ‘  ^ 

baee  slitherine  under  their  feet  o’  o  ,  a.  bringing  a  topcoat,  carry  an 

°  unaer  tneir  leet.  _Carry  a  good  supply  of  ersatz  raincoat  in  the  summer 

The  ^  trouble  with  being  a  one-dollar  bills  for  airport  taxis  and  a  heavier  raincoat  if  you 
legman  in  Asia,  mused  the  AP  s  and  tips,  unless  you’re  loaded  are  travellinsr  throucrh  in  fall 
Bob  Eunson  (now  AP  San  enough  to  carry  a  wad  of  fifteen  or  winter.  Don’t  worry  about 
Francisco  Chief  of  Bureau),  is  different  currencies.  Other  than  formal  wear — Asian  hosts  make 
that  you  never  know  how  to  the  “pocket  dollars,”  however,  allowances  for  men  on  the  road, 
dress  for  a  story.  For  example,  bring  the  rest  of  your  money  if  you  take  your  own  photos, 
you  didn’t  bring  your  Mickey  in  the  form  of  Traveler’s  Checks,  bv  all  means  brine  vour  own 


(In  these  days  when  all  the  world  is  the  City  Desk’s  beat, 
E  &  P  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  a^k  resident  reporters 
in  far-flung  areas  to  give  some  advice  about  gear,  etc.  to  those 
who  draw  fast  assignments  to  far-away  places.) 


By  Marvin  L.  Stone 

Far  Eastern  Director,  International  Ne^'s  Service 

Tokyo  tips  that  apply  from  Seoul 
One  steaming  summer  day  ’round  to  Rangoon: 
two  otherwise  sensible  foreign  — Distances  are  great  so  you 

correspondents  hitch-hiked  a  invariably  travel  by  plane  and 
ride  on  a  grim  Korean  garbage  that  means  luggage  should  be 
scow  plying  Inchon  harbor.  It  lightweight  and  strong, 
was  the  only  way  to  get  from  typewriter  should  be 

a  U.  S.  Navy  ship  to  shore.  wafer-sized.  Some  old  hands 


IN  ANTARCTIC — Sue  Seay,  tw 
ice  set  society  reporter  of  tht 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  wean 
the  customary  apparel  for  thb 
time  of  year  at  Christchurch,  Na« 
Zealand.  She  was  on  an  assign> 
ment  with  the  U.S.  forces  in  tht 
Antarctic  for  two  months. 

to  silk  suits  at  $40)  you  won’t 
find  dependable  film  at  less  that 
twice  the  price  at  home.  Whet 
you  can  find  it. 

Tips  lo  Travelers 

Here  are  some  other  random 
views  .  .  .  some  Asian  countries 
are  “honest,”  in  others  you  must 
be  careful  lest  you  lose  youi 
wristwatch  while  hand  signal¬ 
ling  a  traffic  turn  .  .  .  Bring 
your  most  comfortable  shoes  be¬ 
cause  once  off  the  main  streets 
you  wade  through  most  anjrthing 
in  some  Asian  capitals  . . .  Hotel 
service  generally  is  first  class 
and  you  needn’t  worry  about 
eating  or  drinking  anything  in 
a  recommended  hostelry.  Other¬ 
wise,  ask  your  local  host  for 
tips  on  where  NOT  to  eat  . . . 
Learn  how  to  say  “Okay”  with 
a  local  accent  and  you’re  in . . . 
Steer  clear  of  black-market 
operators.  You’ll  wind  up  wast- 


Know  Where  You’re  Going 

I  turned  to  fellow-passenger 
Eunson,  who  was  sitting  to  lee¬ 
ward  anyway,  and  agreed.  The 
problem  -with  Asia  is  that  there 
is  no  Asia.  There  are  a  lot  of 
little  countries  as  different  as 
rocky  Vermont  is  from  the 
swamps  of  Louisiana.  One  week 
you  might  be  up  to  your  ankles 
in  garbage  in  Korea,  the  next 
you  are  fanning  your  interest 
in  an  Indonesian  riot  with  a 
palm  leaf.  Today  you  are  play¬ 
ing  Eskimo  in  Hokkaido.  To¬ 
morrow  you  make  like  a  native 
in  a  Thai  jungle. 

So  if  you’re  going  to  Asia  on 
assignment,  make  sure  you 
know  WHERE  in  Asia  you  are 
going.  Lightweight  suits  are 
swell  for  Bangkok  in  the  Fall, 
but  you’ll  be  miserable  in  Tokyo. 
And,  of  course,  if  you’re  an 
editor  or  publisher  on  a  swing 
through  the  entire  region,  you’ve 
got  to  be  ready  for  almost  any¬ 
thing. 

But  no  matter  where  in  Asia 
you  travel,  there  are  some  basic 


ing  time,  and  often  money,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  bargain. 

If  you  are  coming  out  here 
to  live  on  permanent  assign¬ 
ment,  two  thoughts:  Whereva 
you  go  in  Asia  you  will  find  it 
impossible  to  rent  a  house  *t 
less  than  twice  what  you  are 
paying  at  home. 

Secondly,  bring  your  own 
automobile. 


Portable  Polly 

If  your  first  stop  on  an  Asian 
junket  is  Tokyo,  be  sure  to  con* 


tact  Bob  Trumbull  of  the  Ne* 
York  Times.  Bob  advises  the 
writer  that  he  has  developed, 
for  fast-moving  newsmen,  » 

>  5.^  V  .  j  l)e  fastened  to  the  outside  of  a 

BUSINESS  TRIP  to  Pakistan  finds  UP't  ubiquitous  Earnest  HobarKht,  Hsrhtweight  suitcase. 

general  manager  for  Asia,  aboard  a  camel  (Omar).  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Moss  Spikes 
Wright  Bill 
For  Penalties 


on  Washington 

s  Two  members  of  the  Commis- 

it  sion  on  Security  Information 
II  -  have  informed  the  Moss  Com- 
1-  *mittee  that  no  instances  of  in- 
ig  formation  “purloining”  were 
s-  brought  to  their  attention  during 
ts  the  studies  which  resulted  in  a 
g  recommendation  to  Congress 
el  that  jail  sentences  and  fines  be 
»  imposed  to  end  what  was  repre- 
sented  to  be  a  recurring  evil, 
in  Loyd  Wright,  former  presi- 

r-  dent  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
ai  sociation,  was  chairman  of  the 
Ckimmission.  When  the  Moss 
tb  Cwnmittee  on  Government  In- 
. .  formation  demanded  that  he 
et  name  names  and  detail  incidents 
it-  of  newsman  “purloinings,”  Mr. 
k-  Wright  cited  a  Drew  Pearson 
column  and  a  Chicago  Tribune 
re  story.  Mr.  Pearson  replied  with 
n-  a  suit  for  libel;  Mr.  Wright 
w  Ister  apologized  to  the  Tribune 
it  ^  and  admitted  his  charge  was 
•t  based  on  error. 

I*  Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  Jr.,  chair- 
roan  of  the  committee,  pursued 
ra  the  subject  by  writing  to  Dr. 
Susan  B.  Riley  and  Judge  James 
R  McGranery,  dissenting  mem- 
wrs  of  the  Wright  Commission. 
Dr.  Riley  served  on  two  sub¬ 
committees  examining  issues  of 
^rity  and  she  reported  to 
“r.  Moss:  “I  can  state  defin¬ 
itely  that  no  such  instances  were 
studied  by  these  two  subcom- 
•  roittees.” 

^  disclosed  that  the 

commissioners  attention  was  di- 
4  ^  stringent  Official 

*  becrets  Act  which  operated  in 

^  ^  editor  oc  publisher 


England  from  1911  to  1939,  and 
a  comparative  table  of  “parallel 
substantive  provisions  of  the 
Official  Secrets  Act  and  existing 
United  States  statute  law”  was 
provided  to  members  of  the 
commission.  Congressman  Moss 
interprets  this  to  mean  that 
Mr.  Wright  was  aiming  for 
Congressional  enactments  com¬ 
parable  to  the  British  law. 

Commissioner  McGranery,  a 
former  U.  S.  Attorney  General 
and  Federal  Judge,  replied  to 
Moss  categorically: 

“There  were  no  examples  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  on  information 
‘purloined  by  devious  means.’ 

“The  proposed  legislation  as  it 
appears  in  the  final  report  was 
read  by  me  for  the  first  time  in 
the  printers  proof  of  the  final 
report.” 

Becase  no  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  Administration  to  trans¬ 
late  Wright  Commission  pro¬ 
posals  into  law,  Rep.  Moss  con¬ 
siders  the  Riley  and  McGranery 
letters  as  likely  final  chapters 
to  the  security  report. 

Mr.  Wiggins  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  the  interpretation  defended 
by  Federal  Departments  is  “in¬ 
consistent  with  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  views  of  the  legislators 
who  framed  it.  Irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  the  First 
Amendment,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  right  of  citizens  to 
know  about  the  conduct  of  their 
own  government.” 

The  ASNE  vicepresident 
traced  the  history  of  the  “house¬ 
keeping  statute”  and  supplied 
citations  to  establish  its  limited 
intent  and  to  show  that  these 
boundaries  were  taken  for 
granted,  and  observed,  during 
the  formative  years  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and,  in  fact,  until  quite  re¬ 
cently.  He  asked  endoi'sement 
of  the  amendment  to  lessen  the 

for  Fdmiary  8,  1938 


“suffocatingly  pervasive”  secre¬ 
cy  in  government,  but  he  told 
the  Moss  Committee: 

“It  will  not  revolutionize  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime.  It  will  tell 
the  country  that  Congress  in 
1958  thinks  as  Congress  thought 
in  1789 ;  that  it  believes  now,  as 
it  believed  then,  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  about  the 
transactions  of  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Oral  or  written  statements 
supporting  the  amendment  were 
entered  by  David  N.  Schutz,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association;  Dale  Stafford, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association; 
Millard  Cope,  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association; 
Barton  W.  Morris,  Jr.,  Viri^ia 
Press  Association;  Guy  Easter¬ 
ly,  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Robert  K.  McCandless, 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association;  and  Julian  An¬ 
thony,  Radio  -  Newsreel  -  Tele¬ 
vision  Working  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Chicago  Tribune  Wins 
Poster  Art  Award 

Chicago 

For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  National  Competition 
of  Outdoor  Advertising  Art, 
sponsored  by  the  Art  Directors 
Club  here,  a  newspaper  received 
the  First  Brand  Award  gold 
medal. 

Top  prize  winner  of  the  26th 
competition  was  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  poster  produced  by 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  advertis¬ 
ing  agency;  Jules  Beskin  art 
director,  and  Ed  Renfro,  artist. 

The  poster  showed  a  caveman 
piling  stones  on  top  of  each 
other.  Copy  read:  “More  ideas 
for  homebuilders  .  .  .  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Sunday  Tribune.” 


Sahlln 


Their  Gamble 
With  Jupiter 
On  the  Nose! 

Boston 

Talk  about  remarkable  timing. 

Less  than  24  hours  after  the 
Army  Jupiter  C  rocket  shot 
America’s  Explorer  satellite  into 
space,  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe, 
Feb.  2,  hit  the  streets  with  its 
rotogravure  section  featuring  a 
flaming  color  picture  of  the 
Jupiter  C  on  the  cover — and  a 
story  on  the  rocket  inside. 

There  was  no  “inside  informa¬ 
tion”  on  the  firing  of  the  rocket. 
Only  Lady  Luck  came  through 
in  smashing  fashion,  according 
to  the  Globe  team  that  took  a 
gamble  that  paid  off. 

Credit  for  the  long  payoff  goes 
to  Nat  L.  Kline,  Military  editor, 
and  Helge  Sahlin,  art  director 
of  the  Roto  Section. 

Photographs  and  stories  for 
the  Globe  Roto  must  be  made 
up  three  weeks  in  advance. 

More  than  a  month  ago  Kline 
and  Sahlin  decided  it  would  be 
timely  and  newsworthy  to  rim 
a  feature  Roto  story,  with  pic¬ 
tures,  on  the  Jupiter  C. 

“It  was  a  good  gramble,”  Mr. 
Kline  said.  “After  the  Navy 
Vanguard  failed  in  its  attempt 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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BoA  Creates 
Title  of  Veep; 
4  are  Named 


Five  vicepresidencies  have 
been  created  at  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  following 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  it  was  announced  by 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  also  announced 
appointments  to  four  of  the 
offices,  with  the  fifth  to  be  filled 
in  the  near  future. 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  director 
of  sales  development,  has  been 
named  retail  vicepresident;  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Falasca,  director  of 


Ray  A.  Huber, 
S-H  Leader, 
Dies  at  74 


Raymond  Moore 

ments,  Mr.  Lipscomb  said :  “This 
new  organization  chart  of  the 
Bureau  confers  deserved  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  abilities  and  per¬ 
formance  of  these  executives;  it 
also  defines  more  clearly  the 
major  directions  of  Bureau 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  business.” 


Union  Reports 
Barred  to  Newsmen 


Burgeson  Falasca 

promotion,  becomes  creative 
vicepresident;  Robert  L.  Moore, 
director  of  sales  and  marketing, 
is  now  vicepresident  and  general 
sales  manager;  and  Edward  C. 
Raymond,  formerly  business 
manager,  assumes  the  title  ad¬ 
ministrative  vicepresident. 

Still  to  be  named  is  a  research 
vicepresident. 

Mr.  Burgeson  joined  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  1952  as  retail  depart¬ 
ment  manager.  He  became  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  development  in  1956. 
Before  joining  the  Bureau,  he 
was  advertising  sales  manager 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Falasca,  who  came  to  the 
Bureau  in  1955  as  director  of 
promotion,  was  previously  copy 
chief  in  the  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  McCann-Erickson 
advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Moore,  formerly  with 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  and  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co., 
joined  the  Bureau  in  1948  as  a 
salesman  servicing  accounts  and 
agencies  in  the  grocery  field. 
Subsequently  he  became  head 
of  the  food  sales  group,  eastern 
sales  manager  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  in  1956  was  named 
director  of  sales  and  marketing. 

Mr.  Raymond,  who  joined  the 
Bureau  in  1925  as  an  office  boy, 
became  business  manager  in 
1948.  He  serves  also  in  the  ap¬ 
pointive  offices  of  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Bureau’s  Board 
of  Directors  and  secretary  of  its 
Plans  Committee. 

In  announcing  the  appoint- 

16 


Hartford,  Conn. 

The  first  union  financial  re¬ 
port  has  been  filed  at  the  State 
Capitol  but  the  press  and  public 
are  barred  from  inspecting  it. 
The  new  law  specifically  states 
that  such  reports  “shall  not  be 
open  to  public  inspection.” 

Had  not  this  prohibition  been 
written  into  this  union  financial 
reporting  law,  passed  by  the 
1957  Legislature,  the  press  and 
public  would  be  free  to  examine 
it  under  the  public  records  law 
also  passed  at  that  session.  The 
latter  legislation  says  that  “ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  provided  by 
any  statute  or  regulation,”  all 
records  on  file  in  governmental 
units  “shall  be  public  records.” 


Ray  Allen  Huber,  74,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  for  10  years  general 
business  manager  of  those  news¬ 
papers  prior  to 
his  retirement 
from  that  posi- 
tion  Jan.  1, 

1949,  died  Feb. 

3  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla., 
where  he  and 
his  wife  were  on 
a  vacation.  His 
home  was  in 
New  York. 

HI  TT  L  Huber 

Mr.  Huber 

left  college  in  1901  to  join  the 
organization  as  an  adevrtising 
solicitor  on  the  Akron  edition 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
for  $7  a  week.  When  the  Akron 
Press  was  established  as  an 
independent  link  in  the  then 
Scripps-McRae  group,  Mr.  Hu¬ 
ber  became  advertising  manag¬ 
er  and  at  the  age  of  24,  he  was 
acting  business  manager. 

He  was  promoted  to  business 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
in  1912  and  in  1927  he  was  made 
head  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  in  Ohio  and  two 
years  later  was  made  assistant 
business  manager  of  all  Scripps- 
Howard  papers. 


Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co.,  Al¬ 
lied  Newspapers,  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.  and  the  Scripps-Howard  In- ' 
vestment  Co.  and  he  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  and  director  of  some  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  in  the  group. 

At  the  Akron  Central  High 
School,  Mr.  Huber  was  a  school¬ 
mate  of  William  G.  Chandler, 
who  became  a  fellow  executive 
in  the  Scripps-Howard  organi¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  Huber  once  explained  a 
newspaper’s  work  in  this  sim¬ 
ple  fashion: 

“The  editor  of  a  newspaper 
prepares  a  certain  product 
which  is  handed  to  the  business 
office  through  the  circulation  de- , 
partment  for  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  chief  job  of  the  cir-  I 
culation  department  is  to  keep  : 
the  channels  of  distribution  opet  : 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
anyone  who  desires  to  buy  this 
product  to  do  so. 

“As  a  result  of  the  demand 
created  by  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper  a  certain  circulatioi 
is  secured.  The  circulation  of  a 
newspaper  is  the  barometer  ol 
the  public  acceptance  of  the 
editor’s  product.” 


Southwest  Section 


World-Telegram  Publisher 


San  Diego 
A  Southwest  Section  has  been 
launched  by  the  San  Diego  Sun¬ 
day  Union  to  cover  develop¬ 
ments  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada  and  Southern  California. 
Features  will  be  developed  by 
Union  staff  members,  supple¬ 
mented  by  material  purchased 
from  writers  throughout  the 


When  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  bought  the  New  York 
World  in  1931,  Mr.  Huber  was 
named  publisher  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  In  1938,  he  became  execu¬ 
tive  business  director  of  the 
whole  Scripps-Howard  group 
and  the  next  year  was  made 
general  business  manager.  He 
also  was  an  executive  in  such 
subsidiary  corporations  as  the 


E  &  P  Estimates  ^On  the  Nose  ’ 


Latest  figures  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  reveal 
that  E  &  P  estimates  for  population,  retail  sales  and  individual 
incomes  published  in  the  1958  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 
are  within  1%  of  the  government  figures. 

Following  are  the  E  &  P  estimates  as  published  and  recently 
released  Department  of  Commerce  figures: 

E  &  P  Dept,  of 

Estimate  Commerce  %  Difference 


Ret.  Sales* 


♦In  billions  of  dollars. 


.  169.5 

169.8 

.2% 

.$200.0 

$199.8 

.1% 

.$340.0 

$342.8 

.8% 

.  172.0 

172.8 

.5% 
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Jury  Deadlocks 
On  Cops’  Libel  Suit 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Two  libel  suits  brought  by  two  , 
detectives  against  the  Chatta-  * 

nooga  News-Free  Press  ended  ^  j. 
in  a  mistrial  Jan.  30.  The  jury 
deliberated  almost  three  hours 
and  deadlocked  6  to  5  in  favor  ol 
the  defendants.  f 

The  cases  were  brought  by  * 

city  detectives  Garland  R.  Cald- 
well  and  Barney  G.  Morgan  for 
$100,000  apiece,  against  Re- 

porter  J.  B.  Collins  Jr.,  Pub-  ' 

lisher  Roy  McDonald,  the  News-  P*' 

Free  Press  and  Chattanoogs 
Publishing  Ck). 

The  detectives  alleged  a  story  i 

and  pictures  on  April  29,  1957,  eni 

“inferred  bribery  .  .  .  exploited  tot 

the  plaintiffs  for  commercial  an 

gain  .  .  .  and  held  up  the  plain-  of 

tiffs  to  ridicule,  scorn  and  con-  cu 

tempt.”  is 

Defense  attorneys  Alvin  lai 

Moore  and  Hugh  J.  Morgan  Jr,  50 

said  the  story  was  “newsworthy 
in  connection  with  a  police  raid  tic 

at  a  cafe”  and  “contained  noth-  fp 

ing  but  fact.”  an 


Aid  for  Travelers 


Toronto  gj. 

The  Toronto  Globe  &  Af®i  ar 
has  opened  a  complete  travel 
bureau  in  the  lobby  of  the  Lord 
Simcoe  Hotel.  The  bureau  is  ^ 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ontario  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Society  of  Travel  Agents  ^ 
and  a  travel  consultant,  Doris 
Neidy,  is  on  hand  most  of  the  ^ 
day  at  the  bureau.  I 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Delta  Swings  to  ROP 
In  Stepped-up  Drive 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


In  a  stepped-up  winter  cam¬ 
paign,  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  beginning  to 
•  splash  out  into  ROP  color. 

“We  are  reaching  a  satura¬ 
tion  point  in  black  and  white,” 
George  E.  Bounds,  director  of 
advertising,  said  this  week.  “We 


aSE  STUDY 


are  using  four-color  as  the  best 
and  two-color  as  the  next  best, 
way  to  focus  attention  on  our 
messages  in  on-line  newspapers. 
We  welcome  what  seems  to  be  a 
trend  by  newspapers  to  permit 
less  than  full  pages  in  four 
color.” 
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Winter  Budget  Up 


12-Page  Supplement 


Kick-off  of  the  campaign  was 
marked  by  placement  of  a  $32,- 
000  (plus  production  costs)  12- 
page  supplement  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  advertisement  placed 
by  any  air  transportation  com¬ 
pany  in  a  single  newspaper.  It 
comprised  a  complete  Winter 
Holiday  Guide  to  Florida,  and 
was  given  outstanding  extra 
promotion  by  both  the  Tribune 
and  Delta.  (This  12-page  sup¬ 
plement  will  be  repeated  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  on  Feb.  23). 


Promotion  .Aids 


Promoting  winter  travel, 
Delta  is  investing  $190,000  (via 
Burke  Dowling  Adams,  Inc.) 
during  December  through 
March.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$23,212  over  last  winter’s 
budget.  It  is  part  of  a  heavy 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
now  running  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  1. 

Delta’s  advertising  for  the 
past  10  years  has  ranked  among 
the  top  10  in  the  transportation 
field. 


The  Tribune  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  promotion  aids: 

1)  Mailed  without  cost  to 
Delta  a  special  card  from  At¬ 
lanta  to  the  air  line’s  Chicago 
list  of  prospective  passengers; 

2)  Provided  a  light  weight  col¬ 
ored  cardboard  wrap-around 
folio  for  mailing  the  supplement 
to  travel  agents  and  interline 
contacts  in  the  Chicago  area; 

3)  Built  a  special  window  dis¬ 
play  in  the  Tribune  building; 

4)  Carried  a  box  on  its  front 
page  calling  attention  to  the 
Delta  section;  and  5)  Published 
a  house  ad  in  the  travel  sec¬ 
tion  spotlighting  Delta’s  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  the  Tribune. 
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INTORMATION  AT  TRANarOKTATION  DUE 


DELTA  AIR  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Selntan  Fkli — Monroe 


ORIGINAL  DELTA  AD — ^Thit  is  the  first  ad  run  by  Delta  in  1929.  Total 
cost  was  $32.  Last  ntonth,  Delta  spent  $32,000  for  a  l2-pa9e  supple¬ 
ment  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


“We  are  heavy  users  of  color 
in  the  summer  months,”  Mr. 
Bounds  said,  “but  the  Tribune 
supplement  was  the  first  time 
we  have  used  color  in  the  win¬ 
ter.” 

Delta,  which  holds  Certificate 
Number  1,  as  a  commercial  air 
line,  now  serves  60  cities  in 
seven  countries.  Advertising 
copy  is  used  in  all  54  cities  in 
the  U.  S. 


Bounds  said.  “We  are  going 
right  through  with  our  ad  sche¬ 
dule  without  any  cuts.  We  ex¬ 
pect  a  good  Florida  business 
in  February,  March  and  April.” 

Delta  will  start  gfetting  de¬ 
livery  of  jets  in  April  1959. 
Eighteen  are  on  order,  10  DC- 
8’s  and  eight  Convair-880’s. 
They  will  be  put  into  regular 
service  after  tests  in  July  1959. 


When  the  New  York  to  Hous¬ 
ton  flight  was  inaugurated  re- 


NL&B  Gets  Lipton, 


)I7  Operating  on  a  fiscal  year 

57,  ending  June  30,  1958,  Delta’s 

ted  total  advertising  investment  will 

:iai  amount  to  $3,185,000,  or  3.5% 
,in-  of  its  non-mail  revenue.  For  the 
on-  current  fiscal  year,  the  airline 

is  spending  $472,500  more  than 
yin  last  year.  Of  this  total,  $2,537,- 

Ir,  Hi  500  is  broken  down  as  follows : 
tby  Newspapers  $1,657,000;  na- 

ai“  tional  magazines  $165,000;  air 

tb-  freight  advertising  (magazines 

and  newspapers)  $90,000;  inter¬ 
national  miscellaneous  space 
$39,000;  outdoor,  $96,000;  dis- 
iM  posters,  $25,000 ;  fold- 

,  -I  and  mailers,  $80,000;  radio 
I  snd  TV,  $355,200;  direct  mail, 

jrd  ^^^>800;  miscellaneous,  $14,500. 

jj  December  through  March  rep- 

resent  the  high  peaks  for  Delta’s 
jyj,  newspaper  investment.  It  will 

its,  ^  largely  confined  this  year 

iris  ^  development  of  winter  traffic 

the  ^  hhe  Chicago  and  Cincin- 
w  nati  areas. 
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Delta’s  promotion  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  included: 

1)  Distribution  of  40,000 
copies  in  seat  pockets  of  flights 
from  Chicago  to  Miami  Jan. 
18-21  and  in  ticket  offices,  in 
Chicago,  Atlanta  and  Cincin¬ 
nati;  2)  Distribution  of  copies 
with  the  home  delivered  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Miami  Beach  Sun; 
and  3)  Sample  copies  mailed  to 
all  Delta  offices  and  to  a  special 
list  of  customers. 

Miami  is  figured  into  Delta’s 
winter  program  to  secure  north¬ 
bound  traffic.  Also  included  are 
the  Chicago  dailies,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  and  three  Jewish 
publications  serving  the  Chicago 
area.  For  the  first  time  this 
year  the  newspaper  campaign 
was  also  expanded  to  include 
cities  in  Northern  Illinois  and 
Southern  Wisconsin.  Space 
ranges  from  1,000  to  1,820  lines. 

for  February  8,  1958 


cently  1200-line  ads  appeared 
in  New  York  newspapers,  while 
2100-lines  in  ROP  color  were 
used  in  the  Houston  Chronicle 
and  Post.  Cities  served  by  DC-7’s 
run  basic  ads  of  1600  lines  and 
up  two  or  three  times  a  month. 
There  are  14  such  cities.  New 
York  area  papers  carry  1200- 
line  insertions. 

Mr.  Bounds  has  been  in  the 
aviation  transportation  business 
for  29  years.  He  was  with  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Southern  when  that  line 
was  merged  with  Delta  in  1953. 
For  C&S  he  was  investing  about 
$3,000  a  month  in  advertising, 
which  was  what  Delta  did  in 
1929  when  it  started  to  carry 
passengers  after  being  “the 
world’s  first  airplane-crop  dust¬ 
ing  company.”  Today,  covering 
10,765  route  miles,  it  is  the  sixth 
largest  air  carrier  in  the  U.  S. 

“Our  business  has  been  very 
good  since  Christmas,”  Mr. 


Renault  Accounts 

Chicago 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.,  has  been  awarded  the  ad 
account  of  Thomas  J.  Lipton, 
Ltd.,  for  Lipton  Tea  in  Canada. 
Creative  work  will  be  handled 
by  agency’s  staff  here. 

It  was  also  revealed  that 
NL&B’s  New  York  office  will 
handle  a  stepped-up  continuing 
program  of  advertising  for  Ren¬ 
ault  cars  in  the  U.  S.  Formal 
starting  date  for  the  agency  on 
the  new  account  will  be  April  1. 
• 

Daily  Names  BBDO 

Los  Angeles 

Norman  Chandler,  president, 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  announced 
this  week  appointment  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  as  agency  for  the  Times 
and  Mirror  News,  effective  Feb. 
1. 
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Nation’s  Airlines  Rely 
Increasingly  on  Papers 


Newspaper  advertising  by  the 
nation’s  airlines  has  shown  huge 
increases  since  World  War  II, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  and  has  been 
■“an  increasing  factor”  in  the 
more  than  tripling  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  revenues  between  1946 
and  1956. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  air¬ 
lines’  growth  and  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  policies  contributing  to 
their  expansion  is  given  by  the 
Bureau  in  a  new  case  history 
just  published  as  the  latest  in 
its  series  of  “Advertising 
Facts.” 

Titled  “How  to  Put  Wings  on 
Your  Sales,”  the  12-page  bro¬ 
chure  is  the  largest  in  the 
series  to  date  and  is  the  first 
to  use  more  than  one  advertiser 
for  its  subject. 

The  advertising  practices  of 
four  major  companies — Ameri¬ 
can,  Eastern,  Trans  World,  and 
United — are  analyzed  in  the 
booklet  as  representative  of  the 
activities  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

American  Airlines 

American  Airlines,  the  Bureau 
notes,  increased  its  newspaper 
advertising  from  “a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars”  in  1946  to 
a  total  of  $2,768,268  in  1956, 
and  its  large-space  advertising 
appears  regularly  in  more  than 
150  newspapers  in  80  markets 
throughout  the  country. 

While  62%  of  American’s 
passengers  are  businessmen  and 
a  large  share  of  its  advertising 
is,  therefore,  aimed  at  them,  the 
line’s  promotion  covers  all  types 
of  travelers  regfularly,  because, 
in  the  words  of  Vicepresident 
Shepard  Spink,  “We  want  every¬ 
body.”  For  this  reason,  he  adds, 
“We’ll  continue  to  use  daily 
newspapers — ^we  can’t  afford  not 
to.” 

Copy  in  American’s  ads 
stresses  the  frequency  of  its 
flights  and  many  of  the  ads  list 
specific  schedules.  Extensive 
newspaper  space  has  been  used 
in  recent  months  to  announce 
the  first-class  Mercury  flights 
and  the  lower-priced  Royal 
Coachman  flights.  American’s 
advertising  agency  is  Lennen  & 
Newell. 

Eastern  Airlines 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  according 
to  the  Bureau’s  account,  is  con¬ 
sidered  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  summer  vacation  buis- 
iness  in  Florida.  The  heaviest 
newspaper  advertiser  among 


portant  role  in  the  day-to-day 
business  of  United  Air  Lines, 
which  in  1956  enjoyed  a  total  i 
revenue  of  approximately  $260,- 
000,000.  In  1956,  the  company 
invested  $2,060,000 — the  bulk  oil 
its  budget— in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  using  160  newspapers 
in  the  80  cities  on  its  routes. 
This  compares  with  a  1946  ex 
penditure  of  $329,000. 

United  has  found  newspapers 
particularly  well  suited  to  air¬ 
line  adveiiising,  according  tc 
Eugene  Raven,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  because  of  their  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  localness. 

“Airline  advertising,”  he  says 
“differs  from  most  other  ad-, 
vertising  aimed  at  the  final  con-  P 
sumer,  in  that  our  product  L<  I' 
different  competitively  in  prac-  P 
tically  every  city  we  serve  .  .  v 
Newspapers  give  us  the  advant-  | 
age  of  being  able  to  tell  a  local  5 
competitive  story  on  relatively  S 
short  notice  and  to  change  ar  ^ 
advertising  program  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  new  sales  arguments 
.  .  .  Recently  we  devoted  a  great  | 
share  of  advertising  to  the  pro-  ^ 
motion  of  radar — a  campaign  ’ 
which  has  proven  most  success¬ 
ful  in  newspapers.” 


Lewyt  Mats  Issued 
To  Distributors 

Lewyt  Corp.,  Long  Island  ^ 
City  manufacturer  of  vacuum  ^ 
cleaners,  has  issued  a  12-page 
promotion  book,  tabloid  size,  to 
its  network  of  distributors  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  News¬ 
paper  ads,  up  to  600  lines  with 
available  mats,  are  included. 

The  company’s  district  man¬ 
agers  are  scheduling  advertising 
meetings  with  distributors  to 
urge  use  of  the  ads  and  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas  at  the  local 
level. 


NEA  Sets  Promotions 

Cleveund 

NEA  Service,  Inc.,  has  issued 
the  first  of  four  advertising 
feature  promotions  —  “Beautify 
Your  Home.”  Other  promotions 
are  “Outdoor  Living”  (April  1); 
“Back  To  School”  (June  15); 
and  “Christmas  Giving”  (Sept 
1).  Each  of  the  four  promotions 
have  flexible  formats  in  stand¬ 
ard  or  tabloid  size,  covers  in 
two  colors  or  black  and  white, 
mats,  and  text  on  TTS  tapes. 


Apt  Joins  Parkson 

'BIG  D'  AANR  OFFICERS — The  Dallas  Chapter  of  the  American  Atso-  Fred  Apt,  media  buying  spe- 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Representatives  installed  new  officers  this  week,  -j-ij-f  f--  o^d  adver- 

Shown  (left  to  right):  James  S.  Alley.  The  Katz  Agency,  president;  agencies  ana  auve 

Herbert  Taylor.  Texas  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers;  vicepresident;  H.  M.  ^as  joined  Parkson  Ad 

Hill,  The  John  Budd  Co.,  retiring  president;  and  Denson  Wallter,  The  V^rtising  Agency,  Inc.,  ^ 
Branham  Co.,  secretary-treasurer.  York,  as  director  of  media. 
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the  airlines.  Eastern  invested 
$3,604,034  in  the  medium  in 
1956. 

Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
chairman  of  Eastern,  “firmly 
feels,”  the  booklet  states,  “that 
since  practically  everybody  can 
now  go  by  air,  newspapers  are 
the  best  way  to  sell  everybody. 
That’s  why  Eastern  advertises 
across  the  board  in  newspapers, 
keeping  three  basics  in  mind 
always:  1)  Appeal  to  travelers’ 
confidence  in  Eastern  by  em¬ 
phasizing  dependability  of  fly¬ 
ing  with  Eastern;  2)  Use  repeti¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  advertising 
— hit  time  and  time  again;  and 
3)  Use  large  space  with  bold 
display.” 

'The  company  advertises  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  week  in  all  the 
major  northern  and  southern 
cities  on  its  routes.  In  1956 
ads  appeared  in  182  newspapers 
in  120  cities,  many  of  them  pro¬ 
moting  city-to-city  schedules. 

Approximately  half-a-million 
dollars  of  Eastern’s  ad  budget 
goes  into  the  Florida  vacation 
promotion. 

Capt.  Rickenbacker  declares: 

“To  make  a  business  pay,  ef¬ 
ficiency  all  down  the  line  is  a 
basic  fundamental.  Naturally, 
that  includes  the  advertising.  I 
believed  from  the  beginning  that 
newspaper  advertising  could  pull 
its  share  of  the  load.  And  it 
certainly  has.  The  mere  fact  that 
practically  90%  of  our  media 


expenses  goes  into  newspapers 
proves  how  effective  newspaper 
advertising  must  be.” 

Trans  World  Airlines 

TWA,  being  both  a  domestic 
and  international  carrier,  the 
story  points  out,  “has  to  pro¬ 
mote  both  segments  of  its 
operation  and  do  it  with  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  number  of  ad 
dollars  as  either  one  of  its 
domestic  or  international  com¬ 
petitors  spend  .  .  .  Fortunately, 
TWA  is  a  strong  believer  in 
newspaper  advertising  and  can, 
therefore,  direct  the  force  of 
its  advertising  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  and  intensities.” 

With  a  newspaper  budget  of 
more  than  $2,000,000  TWA 
runs  its  ads  once  a  week  in  all 
on-line  cities,  using  150  daily 
newspapers.  'The  linage  used  in 
each  newspaper  is  allocated  ac¬ 
cording  to  market  potential,  as 
a  general  rule,  but  additional 
advertising  is  run  in  markets 
where  business  shows  an  ap¬ 
preciable  decline. 

“We  and  our  advertising 
agency,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,” 
says  Carl  Finkbeiner,  director 
of  domestic  advertising,  “con¬ 
sider  newspapers  to  be  almost 
tailor-made  for  on-line,  local 
selling.  They  seem  to  combine 
better  than  any  other  local 
medium  (1)  elbow  room  to  tell 
the  complete  story,  (2)  excellent 
flexibility,  and  (3)  considerable 
impression  memorability.  That’s 
why  we  place  and  will  continue 
to  place  the  bulk  of  our  budget 
in  newspapers.” 

United  Air  Lines 

Advertising,  the  Bureau  re¬ 
lates,  “naturally  plays  an  im- 
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40,000  REASONS  WHY 


in  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  prints  some 
40,000  local  news  stories  every  year.  These 
are  gathered  by  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
local  news  staffs,  augmented  by  a  network  of 
special  correspondents. 

It  is  this  unique  reporting  of  the  big  and 
little  news  of  Greater  Philadelphia— together 
with  the  other  contents  of  a  great  metropolitan 
newspaper— that  has  helped  make  The  Bulletin 
a  trusted  member  of  the  household  through 
generations  of  Philadelphia  families. 


What  does  this  mean  to  Bulletin  adver¬ 
tisers?  It  means  that  their  messages  are  care¬ 
fully  considered— at  home— in  the  newspaper 
Philadelphians  read,  respect  and  respond  to. 

The  Bulletin  goes  home  .  .  .  delivers  more 

copies  to  Greater  Philadelphia  families 

every  seven  days  than  any  other  newspaper. 

Adverthing  Office*:  Philadelphia  •  New  York  •  Chicago 
Repregentatites:  SaMryer  Ferguson  Walker  Company, 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 
Florida  Regorts:  The  Leonard  Company,  Miami  Beach. 


The  Bulletin  publishes  the  largest  amount  of  R.  O.  P. 
color  advertising  in  Philadelphian-Evening  and  Sunday  I 
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6  Newspapers 
Land  Boating 
Ad  Awards 

Six  newspapers,  tops  among 
62  nominations,  received  Boat¬ 
ing’s  Golden  Awards  from  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Engine  and 
Boat  Manufacturers  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  boat  advertising  linage 
and  the  promotion  of  recrea¬ 
tional  boating  and  allied  water 
sports  during  1967. 

Gold  replicas  of  a  ship’s 
wheel  were  presented  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler,  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  the  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  the 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour,  the 
Temple  (Texas)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Newport  Ha/rbor 
(Calif.)  News  Press. 

Seven  additional  newspapers, 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times-Herald,  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  the 
Mama/roneck  (N.  Y.)  Daily 

Times  and  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Star,  received  Certificates  of 
Award  from  the  judging  panel. 


Both  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  publishing  regular  boat¬ 
ing  pages  or  seasonal  and  spe¬ 
cial  boating  sections  may  send 
in  nominations  for  Boating’s 
Golden  Awards.  The  award  year 
for  judging  purposes  runs  from 
November  to  November.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  NAEBM,  572 
newspapers  requested  the  1957 
edition  of  Boating  Means  Busi¬ 
ness,  a  free  boat  advertising 
promotional  service  published  by 
the  association.  The  20  leading 
dailies  reporting  their  1957  boat 
linage  registered  a  44%  gain 
over  the  previous  year. 

• 

Boucher  Named  ANA 
West  Coast  Veep 

Ken  Boucher,  advertising  con¬ 
sultant  and  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
West  Coast  vicepresident  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
ana’s  nearly  50-year  history 
that  a  staff  representative  has 
been  appointed  to  serve  in  an 
area  other  than  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  New  York  headquarters. 

Mr.  Boucher’s  experience  in¬ 
cludes  positions  as  a  newspaper 
editor  and  reporter,  and  copy¬ 
writer  and  account  executive 
for  Lord  &  Thomas. 


TULSA 

•  CENTER  OF  THE 
MAGIC  EMPIRE 


ONLY  THE  WORLD  AND  TRIBUNE 
GIVE  ADEQUATE  COVERAGE 
IN  THIS  RICH  AREA 


Yes,  only  the  Tulso  World  ond  Tulsa  Tribune  con  give 
odequote  coverage  in  this  important  mojor  market.  The 
people  who  live  in  this  fabulous  area,  BUY,  READ,, 
and  BELIEVE  in  these  newspapers.  One  reason  why  Tulsa 
newspapers  consistently  carry  more,  much  more,  news 
and  odvertising  than  ony  other  newspapers  in  Oklahoma. 


OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA  WORLP  •  TULSA  TRIBUNE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  •  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 
OFFICES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  U.S.A. 


Boating  Service 
For  Papers  Ready 


The  1958  edition  of  the  “Boat¬ 
ing  Means  Business’’  newspaper 
mat  service  published  annually 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers 
for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
is  now  ready,  according  to 
Joseph  E.  Choate,  NAEBM 
secretary. 

Available  only  to  newspapers, 
the  package  includes  an  eight- 
page  newspaper,  an  18-page 
newspaper,  an  18-page  coated 
stock  mat  proof  book,  mats  of 
more  than  170  advertisements, 
line  cuts  and  type  warmers  as 
well  as  mats  of  16  editorial 
photos  of  boating  subjects.  Bro¬ 
chures  containing  a  post-paid 
card  order  form  are  in  the  mail 
to  the  advertising  managers  of 
all  the  nation’s  dailies  and  more 
than  500  weeklies.  All  or  parts 
of  the  service  may  be  ordered 
without  charge. 

Urging  publishers,  boating 
editors  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers  to  “cash  in  on  the  tre¬ 
mendous,  continuous  boating 
boom”  the  NAEBM’S  brochure 
points  out  that  in  four  years 
there  has  been  a  “fabulous  total 
.  .  .  178  percent  increase”  in 
boat  advertising  linage  in  the 
leading  newspapers  covering 
boating.  Last  year  572  news¬ 
papers  ordered  the  service. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
National  Association  of  Engine 
and  Boat  Manufacturers,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 


Nobody  really 
sells  Cleveland 
without  the 
real  . . . 


4-A  Revises 
Newspaper 
Ad  Hints 


Cleveland 

NEWS 


The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  just 
issued  a  new  edition  of  “Sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  Advancement  of 
Newspaper  Advertising”  based 
on  the  belief  that  “newspaper 
publishers  would  like  to  know 
and  benefit  from  what  agency 
people  think  would  help  to  ad¬ 
vance  newspapers  as  a  national 
advertising  medium.” 


Developed  by  the  Committee  ‘ 
on  Newspapers  and  approved  by  i 
the  4-A  board  of  directors,  the 
“suggestions”  include  a  new  one 
on  “acceptability  of  research," 
which  suggests  that  any  re¬ 
search  done  by  publishers  to 
determine  how  their  newspapers 
are  read,  or  their  acceptance  by 
readers  in  relation  to  other  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  same  field,  should 
rely  entirely  on  “impartial  ob¬ 
jective  methods  .  .  .  Lack  of 
accreditation  is  the  principal 
fault  which  has  led  agencies, 
advertisers  and  other  media  to 
discount  research  findings  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost  and  honest  in¬ 
tent.” 

Newspapers  are  urged  "... 
to  consider  the  facilities  of  the  n, 
ARF  (Advertising  Research  ^ 
Foundation)  before  undertaking 
studies  which  are  intended  to 
be  widely  accepted  by  agencies 
and  advertisers.” 

The  suggestions  were  last  up¬ 
dated  in  June  of  1953. 


Assigned  to  ACEJ 

William  Dwight,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  desig¬ 
nated  the  two  representatives  on 
the  American  Council  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism:  John  P. 
Harris,  Hutchinson  (Kas.) 
News,  and  Donald  L.  Breed, 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard. 


Monsanto’s  Forrestal 
Named  PR  Director 


REPRESENTED  BY  KEllY  SMITH  CO. 


St.  Lons 

Dan  J.  Forrestal,  manager  of 
public  relations,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co.,  effective  Feb.  15.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Howard  A.  Marple  who 
will  take  a  leave  of  absence  for 
health  reasons. 

James  E.  McKee,  at  one  time 
with  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  and 
United  Press,  has  been  named 
assistant  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 


News  Office  Set  Up 

Boston 

Martin  Sheridan,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  newspaperman  who  has  be¬ 
come  Director  of  Information 
and  Publications  of  the  New 
England  Council,  has  appointed 
Joseph  D.  Phelan,  former  night 
manager  of  the  Boston  Bureau 
of  the  United  Press,  as  news 
editor  in  the  Council  news  set¬ 
up. 
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(UARY  14  is  the  date  set 
rir  wedding  by  Miss  Nancy 
Jlyn  Tinsley  and  George 
nice  Lewis.  They  will  ex- 
pjige  vows  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
nctuary  of  St.  Luke’s  Method^ 
ft  church,  Rev.  W.  Carroll  Po; 
(ill  officiate. 

Miss  Tinsley  is  the  daugh^e 
If  Mrs.  Walter  Tinsley,  325  NW 
[7,  and  the  late  Mr.  Tinsley.  Her 
lance  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
rs.  Royce  C.  Lewis  sr.,  Sham- 
pk,  Texas. 

[le  future  bride  is  a  graduate 
entral  highschool  and  Mr. 
was  graduated  from 
highschool.  He  was 
ifom  the  University  of 
degree  in  archl- 

ras  selectee 
(lity  I^Big' 
le  se^V  as 
Independent 
^tion  and  pres 


the  orient;  slim  easy  Chanel 
lines  and  the  short,  straight  che¬ 
mise  of  the  ’20s. 

Sheer  nylon  tricot  and  pure 
silks  in  full-length  styles  have 
embroidery  or  they  are  trimmed 
with  beaiftiful  laces.  Something 
new  is  the  lovely  veiled  look  for 
an  air  of  mystery  achieved  by 
covering  lace  with  net.  actually 
a  three-layer  effect.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  found  in  bodices,  hem 
irts  and 
ns. 
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The  bride-elect, 
Boswell  highscha 
tending  Southeasi 
lege.  Her  fiance  i 
uate  of  Boswell! 
has  attended  Sd 
He  is  now  ai 
homa  City  Uj 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Special  Shoe  Section 
Scheduled  for  Dailies 


The  “biggest”  single  promo¬ 
tional  drive  in  the  history  of 
the  $4% -billion  shoe  industry — 
“The  American  Family  Shoe 
Wardrobe  Promotion” — ^was  re¬ 
vealed  in  detail  this  week  by  the 
National  Shoe  Institute,  New 
York. 

The  promotion,  in  which  a 
majority  of  the  nation’s  1,743 
daily  newspapers  may  partici¬ 
pate,  is  scheduled  to  break  at 
the  opening  of  “American  Shoe 
Time,”  a  three- week  period 
starting  March  14.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  of: 

1)  An  exclusive  supplement, 
built  for  use  by  newspapers  at 
the  retail  level  and  provided  to 
every  daily  in  the  nation;  2) 
Advertising  backing  at  the  re¬ 
tail  level  which  is  expected  to 
total  between  $2-million  and  $3- 
million  during  the  three-week 
promotion  ending  the  day  for 
Easter,  April  6;  3)  A  national 
newspaper  contest  that  includes 
$25,000  in  prizes;  4)  Some  14 
pages  of  national  advertising 
in  a  single  section  of  Look  maga¬ 


zine;  5)  Special  displays  in  re¬ 
tail  stores;  and  6)  Si^ial  TV 
programs  of  an  editorial-educa¬ 
tional  nature. 

According  to  Joseph  Stem, 
chairman  of  the  National  Shoe 
Institute  and  also  chairman  of 
the  board  of  U.  S.  Shoe  Corp., 
Cincinnati,  an  eight-page  edi¬ 
torial  supplement  will  be  sent  to 
all  dailies  early  this  month.  It 
wil  contain  stories  and  pictures 
to  be  used  in  preparation  of 
special  sections  or  supplements. 

“Part  of  the  promotion,”  Mr. 
Stem  said,  “will  consist  of  a 
newspaper-built  contest  for 
which  100  requests  were  received 
within  48  hours  of  its  announce¬ 
ment.  Newspapers  will  furnish 
contest  blanks  to  retailers  for 
their  customers.” 

Mr.  Stern  added  that  seven 
mats,  to  be  mn  daily  in  the  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers,  will  offer 
suggestions  to  the  contestants. 

Interested  dailies  may  write 
to  the  National  Shoe  Institute, 
25  East  73rd  Street,  New  York 
21,  N.  Y. 


FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS 


U-'  S 

_  -J., 


Within  the  tremendonsly 
importnnt  area  of  13 
conntiM  of  Michixan, 
■erred  br  Federated  Pob- 
Ucation*.  the  total  family 
income  U  2%  billion  dol- 
lara.  Thia  U  over  40% 
of  all  income  in  ontatate 
Michigan.  It  b  a  GOOD 
marketl 
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FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS.  Inc. 
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3  Win  Best  Retail 
Advertising  Contest 

Awards  for  the  best  men’s 
wear  ads  of  1957  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  Feb.  25  in  Chicago  to 
Hughes  and  Hatcher,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Frankenberger’s  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.;  and  Ned’s  of 
Areata,  Areata,  Calif. 

The  contest,  intended  to  im¬ 
prove  retail  advertising  of  men’s 
wear,  is  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Hughes  and  Hatcher  won  in 
the  large  .store  division  for  an  ad 
which  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
News  on  Oct.  31  which  outlined 
three  reasons  for  a  two  pants 
suit  and  three  reasons  why  to 
buy  them  from  this  particular 
retailer.  The  advertisement  was 
prepared  by  the  Reilly  Bird  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

In  the  large  store  division,  the 
judges  authorized  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  special  certificates  be¬ 
cause  of  outstanding  merit  of 
two  particular  advertisements. 

For  its  inspirational  impact, 
the  firm  of  Stix,  Baer  and 
Fuller  of  St.  Louis  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  its  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  and  prepared  by  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  Robert  C. 
Dawson.  This  full  page  ad  ap¬ 
pealed  to  women  not  to  permit 
their  husbands  to  dress  in  1947 
style  and  pointed  out  specific¬ 
ally  the  changes  in  men’s  style 
since  that  date. 

Because  of  outstanding  use  of 
color,  Harry  Suffrin  of  Detroit 
and  its  advertising  director  J. 
Gordon  Kroenert  were  recog¬ 
nized.  This  particular  full-page 
advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  used 
brown  color  to  present  “gunstock 
brown,”  a  new  color  in  men’s 
suits. 

Frankenberger’s  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  won  the  “oscar”  in 
the  medium  store  division  for 
its  advertisement  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Daily  Mail  on  Nov. 


.  i 


^Graduation  Day’ 
Section  Offered 

A  four-page  “Graduatiot 
Day”  section  containing  editor 
ial  copy  and  photographs  for 
use  by  newspapers  in  building 
special  Graduation  Day  supple¬ 
ments  is  currently  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Graduation  Daj 
Council,  New  York. 

The  section,  designed  to  builc 
linage  around  Graduation  Da; 
gift  buying,  will  be  in  the  hand- 
of  retail  advertising  managers 
around  April  15. 

Advertising  managers  shouli 
contact:  Information  Director, 
Graduation  Day  Council,  507 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 


N«w  Orleans'  Fomilies  Like  If  Best! 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


22  prepared  by  Fred  S.  Roland 
This  advertisement  used  color 
and  the  headline  “Red  Hot  ani 
New”  to  present  jackets,  shirts 
and  slacks. 

Among  this  group  of  stores,  i 
special  award  was  authorize! 
for  institutional  advertising  to 
go  to  Greentree’s  of  Richmond 
Va.,  for  its  advertisement  whicl 
appeared  on  April  7  and  was 
prepared  by  Alicia  G.  Timswel.  i 
This  advertisement  headed  “No 
Sales  Final — ^we  believe  that  i  j 
man  too  has  a  right  to  changr] 
his  mind”  talked  about  the  “rei  L 
carpet”  treatment  accorded  cus-  " 
tomers.  A 

Unique  is  the  fact  that  in  thr^ 
smaller  store  division,  Ned’s  of ' 
Areata  was  recognized  for  thf[> 
second  year  in  a  row.  These  ad  i 
vertisements  which  appeared  i:  m 
the  Eureka  Newspapers  werto 
prepared  by  John  Mellinger  an!  j 
the  Judges  noted  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  items  and  theme  in  th! 
presentation  which  appeared  ii  j 
the  Humbolt  Times  June  28. 

For  small  store  institutions  f 
advertising,  a  special  award  wi'  j 
authorized  to  Jerome’s  of  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.,  for  its  advertise  j 
ment  of  August  28  in  thci 
Elmira  Star  Gazette  with  tbi-; 
educational  headline 
Every  Freshman  Can  Dres  ] 
Right  at  His  School”.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  prepared  by 
Robert  Jerome.  1^ 

• 

Safety  Seminar 
Sets  Goal  for  ’58 

Chicaw 

More  than  200  newspaperma' 
public  ofiicials  and  safety' 
authorities  attended  a  two-day 
seminar  on  safety.  Their  goal 
Save  100  lives  on  Hlinois  high  i 
ways  in  1958.  I 

Plaques  were  awarded  to  tl« ! 
following  for  stories  and  ab- 1 
torials  last  year:  Robert  Green-  ^ 
away,  DeKalb  Chronicle;  , 

Rollberg,  Maywood  Herald;  "  = 
W.  Waterman,  Standard  Beona  j 
(Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiani)- 
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In  any  market  only 

one  newspaper  is 
Newspaper  Number  One 


In  San  Francisco  it's  The  Examiner 


^  of  the  total  advertising 

published  last  year  m 
San  Francisco’s  four  newspapers 
appeared  in  The  Examiner. 

The  Examiner  published  more 
than  32,000,000*  lines  of  full  run 
advertising  at  full  run  rates... 
11,800,000  lines  more  than 

its  nearest  competitor. 


More  circulation  in  northern  California  than  any  other 
newspaper — daily  or  Sunday  . .  .  and  still  growing! 


R«cordi 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  @ 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC.  COPk.  i957  h.  p.  c  I"c  S  p  D:.  aii 
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Display,  Classified 
Teamed  for  Results 


An  advertising  campaign  built 
upon  a  unique  combination  of 
display,  display  classified  and 
classifled  is  going  strong  in 
Dallas  with  a  good  chance  of 
being  used  by  other  cities  in 
Texas  and  the  nation. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  which  any  single 
campaign  has  so  completely 
utilized  the  effectiveness  of  each 
of  these  three  departments. 

Prepared  for  the  Home  Build¬ 
ers  Association  of  Dallas  Coun¬ 
ty  by  the  Sam  Bloom  Agency, 
the  program’s  unity  comes  from 
the  use  as  a  symbol  of  an  old- 
fashioned  house  door  key. 

Campaign  Objective 

Objective  of  the  campaign  is 
to  spark  buyer  interest  in  new 
homes  through  an  emotional  ap¬ 
peal  to  “Own  the  Home  Now 
That  You  Need  Now”  which  can 
be  backed  up  by  individual  ap¬ 
peals  from  home  builders  in  the 
classified  pages  where  homes  are 
traditionally  offered. 

The  initial  full-page  ad  in  the 
nine-month  campaign  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Sunday  (Jan.  5) 
editions  of  both  the  Dallas 


RESEARCH 

SERVICE 

Sells  Newspaper  Schedules 


For  years  ACB  has,  on  order,  furnished  its  Newspaper  Re¬ 
ports  to  advertisers.  These  Reports  detail  the  amount  of 
display  linage  which  competing  brands  use  in  various  cities. 

Many  times  when  we  have  reported  to  an  advertiser  that 
his  brand  was  falling  behind,  we  have  noticed  new  schedules 
had  been  placed  to  meet  the  competition. 

Recently,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  advertisers  cited  a 
specific  example  to  us.  ACB’s  Research  Reports  showed 
this  advertiser  certain  districts  were  falling  behind  in  their 
sales  because  of  too  little  newspaper  advertising.  Immedi¬ 
ately  these  weak  spots  received  additional  display  schedules, 
on  the  strength  of  ACB  Newspaper  Research  Reports. 

A  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

J\  m  In'  Ytrii  (It)  n  IMiu.  «n.  •  Ckia|t  (3)  11  S.  in.  •  CiUat.i  (IS) 

**  M  s««lli  lliirt  St.  •  MMfWt  (3) l«  J<«WSM  An.  •  Sm  Frawhn  (S)  SI  FM  $1. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEASPAPHR  ADVERTISING 


Morning  News  and  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  was  directed  to 
families  paying  rent  and  offered 
the  choice  between  paying 
“yourself  or  the  landlord.” 

The  copy  suggested:  “Paying 
into  your  own  home  pays  off!  In 
more  than  dollars  and  cents  .  .  . 
in  the  way  of  life  you  want  for 
your  family!” 

Emphasis  upon  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  key  was  supported  by 
strong  classified  and  classified 
display  ads  directing  attention 
to  the  classified  columns  where, 
once  again,  the  S3rmbol  of  the 
key  with  the  words  “Key  Buy” 
identified  those  houses  offered 
for  sale  by  builders  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Association  campaign. 

Follow-Up  Ads 

Follow-up  ads  each  week  are 
aimed  at  similar  special  groups 
such  as  the  family  that  has  out¬ 
grown  its  older  home  and  needs 
an  extra  bath  or  extra  bedroom, 
the  family  with  teen-agers  who 
need  a  playroom  for  entertain¬ 
ing  friends,  the  up-and-coming 
father  whose  family  also  de¬ 
serves  a  promotion,  and  the 
older  couple  “rattling  around” 


!  Art-  voii  rattUnji  around 
i  in  a  BIG"  h..u«o? 


campaign  found  more  than  70 
^  offerings  tabbed  “Key  Buy”  in 

the  Dallas  Sunday  papers  while 
gpUHlL  jSBa  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  in 

suburban  areas  of  the  city 
^  began  to  take  part  in  the  cam- 

^  Use  of  the  key  symbol  in 
signs  for  placement  at  individ- 
Ai-»  you  rim Uns  around  uaj  homes  where  they  can  be 

spotted  by  drive-around  poten- 
*  I  customers  is  a  natural  by- 

I  product  of  the  campaign. 

_ The  series  of  advertisements, 

;  - -  Copyrighted  by  the  agency,  has 

elicited  inquiries  from  a  num- 
i  'ji'aetmt'mtimii'  ber  of  cities  in  Texas  and  in 

i  M  other  states  on  the  availability 

I  ijiB-HasW  ^  of  ad  and  symbol  mats. 

1  “We  feel  that  the  campaign 
‘  offers  home  builders  throughout 

the  country  an  opportunity  to 
in  ^  a  house  outgrown  since  the  create  ‘buying  action’  and  win 


children  have  moved  away. 
Conviction  Needed 


back  a  bigger  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar,”  says  Sam  R 
Bloom,  agency  president. 


“In  order  to  be  successful, 
good  advertising  must  establish  • 

a  conviction  that  leads  to  ac-  i. 

tion,”  the  agency  explains.  “This  Change  in  Une-Me<ha 
means  that  we  must  talk  to  seg-  Lilie-Up  Suggested 
mented  groups  with  individual 
ads  reaching  each  group  in  .  Roanoke,  Va. 

depth.  We  can  create  tremendous  The  advertising  reach  of 


impact  with  these  advertise-  most  retailers  is  now  somewhere 
ments,  not  only  from  their  mes-  between  40-60%  of  the  families 
sage  but  from  their  direction  of  ^heir  markete  and  each  year 
the  reader  to  the  classified  pages,  their  one-media  concentration 
the  natural  market  place  for  reaches  a  jailer  percentage  of 
housing,  where  each  individual  the  total,”  Kevin  Sweeney,  presi 
offering  by  member  builders  will  ^ent.  Radio  Advertising  Bureau 
carry  a  symbol  identifying  his  the  Roanoke  Advertising 

offerings  with  the  group  effort.”  ^  . 


The  agency  adds:  “This  af- 


Club  last  week. 

He  added,  “A  change  in  this 


fords  the  builder  a  means  of  Planning  can  by  itself  make  up 
deriving  a  direct  dollar  benefit  forany  downwardtrend  incon- 
from  his  participation  in  this  ef-  business  by  widening 

„  their  market. 


^  ^  their  market.” 

Mr.  Sweeney  said  the  so-called 
Demands  Newspapers  recession  in  consumer  business 

.  .  .  can  be  “a  disguised  blessing" 

And  it  points  out  that  this  retailers  “if  it  causes  them 

approach  demands  the  exclusive  re-evaluate  their  merchan 

use  of  printed  media  newspa-  dising  and  advertising  prac 
Pers/’  .  tices.” 

The  response  to  the  campai^  pQ^  retailer  who  is  “still 
is  highlighted  by  the  manner  in  advertising  as  grandpa  did,  it’s 
which  builders  and  suppliers  are  also  going  to  be  a  tough  year" 
using  the  symbol  both  in  their  i,g  gaid. 
classified  and  classified  display 
ads.  The  second  week  of  the  • 


IT  TAKES  TWO  T0\ 
COVER  Alabama' 


MOBILE) 

t  AND  ONE  MORE) 


*223)804*^'  I 

SUPERB  FULL  COLOR  I 

BlobilePrriBsIlegidter  I 

llilioiiilll»f«Mfilitim  nil  lOHN  BUBO  COMPAI^  J 
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Agency  Adopts  Group 
System  Operation 

Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  A 
Shenfield,  Inc.,  this  week 
switched  over  to  a  group  system 
operation  in  expanding  its  me 
dia  department. 

Jack  K.  Carver,  with  DCSS 
since  1953,  and  Samuel  B.  Vitt, 
with  the  agency  since  1956,  have 
been  promoted  to  media  supee 
visors.  Each  heads  up  a  fully- 
staffed  unit  responsible  for  serv¬ 
icing  a  group  of  clients. 

The  agency  also  announced 
appointments  of  Rita  Venn  a« 
senior  space  buyer  and  Robert 
Widholm  as  senior  broadcait 
buyer. 
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"I  CANT  UHAGINE  a  Photographer 

using  anything  but  a  Speed  Graphic'  ” 

/ 


Says  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  William  M.  Gallagher,  The  Flint  Journal,  Flint,  Mich. 


*Tra(le  Mark 


GRAFLEX- 


GRAFLEX,  INC.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


A  SUISIDIAtY  OF  GENERAL  PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


Bill  Gallagher  of  the  Flint  Journal  feels  very  kindly  about  his 
Speed  Graphic  .  .  .  and  why  not?  His  Speed  Graphic  shot  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  Governor  Williams  of  Michigan,  pictured 
here,  won  for  him  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  news  photography  in 
1953.  In  1956,  this  same  picture  was  awarded  a  trophy  and 
second  place  in  Sylvania  Electric  Company’s  contest  to  find  “the 
best  flash  picture  taken  in  the  last  25  years.” 


He  has  been  a  photographer  with  the  Flint  Journal  for  a 
little  over  ten  years  and  states:  “I  can  say  with  all  honesty  and 

sincerity  that  I  just  can’t  im¬ 
agine  a  photographer  using  any 
other  camera.  For  all  around 
work,  from  interiors  to  aerials 
and  all  the  routine  assignments 
in  between,  I  don’t  believe  a 
press  photographer’s  job  can  be 
done  better  than  with  a  Speed 
Graphic.  I’ve  found  it  to  be  the 
most  sturdy,  well  built  camera 
in  use  today.  It  seems  to  thrive 
on  hard  knocks  and  bad  weath¬ 
er.”  We  couldn’t  have  said  it 
better,  ourselves. 
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3  Additions 
To  Classified 
Leader  Roll 


Atlanta  Dip 
Trend  Called 
Fairly  Typical 


Anthony  T.  Powderly,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  tht 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  ati 
Chronicle,  has  advised  E&P  the 
three  newspapers  should  Ik 
added  to  his  compilation  i 
leaders  for  1957.  The  listin 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  outlook  for  1958  is  far 
from  encouraging,  management 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  advised  employees  this 
week. 

Both  advertising  linage  and 
circulation  slipped  into  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  at  the  end  of  1957 
and  this  continued  into  the  first 
half  of  January,  Jack  Tarver, 
president  of  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  reported. 

Some  Consolation 

There  was  some  consolation, 
Mr.  Tarver  said,  in  that  the 
Atlanta  picture  was  “more  or 
less  typical  of  what  is  happening 
not  only  in  the  new'spaper  busi¬ 
ness  but  in  the  entire  economy.” 

Mr.  Tarver’s  report  showed: 

Total  advertising  linage  for 
the  daily  Journal  for  1957  was 
69,574  inches  under  1956.  Sun¬ 
day  linage  dropped  2,501  inches. 
The  Constitution  showed  an 
11,088-inch  gain  due  to  the 
combination. 

Circulation  Down 

Circulation  was  down  in  De¬ 
cember  on  all  three  papers  for 
the  second  consecutive  month. 
The  Sunday  average  for  Decem¬ 
ber  was  501,420  as  opposed  to 
609,381  last  year.  The  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  showed  steady 
gains  the  first  10  months  of  the 
year,  averaged  193,459  in  De¬ 
cember,  down  from  193,836  a 
year  ago.  The  Journal,  which 
has  been  losing  in  tbe  fringe 
areas  since  April,  was  down 
from  258,647  to  25.5,309. 


7^^  :*£> 


....  iciicru  wii 

keep  him  up  to  da 

(III.)  Daily  Dispatch,  displays  1937  and  1957  versions  of  his  Helpful  Th^P  eboiild  now 

Hints  for  the  Hostess"  ad  series.  Revenue  from  the  page  over  the  .. 

20.,..,  p.Hod  h..  .moupteJ  ..  W3.08a.00.  03tJSXl0  33. 

--.j.  A  J  T»  advertiser  whose  ad  con-  1.8%  gain  in  ads, 

liostcss  Act  X  age  tained  her  name.  lines. 

Mr.  Lucas  said  the  idea  was  Cincinnati  (Ohi 
TVTfirlf  ^  ^  natural  for  the  small  non-  — 1,014,348  ads,  12 

advertiser  for  a  number  of  rea-  for  1957,  a  3.9% 
Moline,  Ill.  sons:  1)  Recipes  were  used  in  5%  loss  in  linage. 
Clarence  L.  Lucas,  advertising  the  third  and  sixth  columns,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
manager  of  the  Daily  Dispatch  thus  separating  the  two  column  000  ads,  10,150,000 
here,  has  just  marked  the  20th  ads;  2)  No  large  ads  were  sold;  ^ 

anniversary  of  his  “Helpful  and  3)  Positions  of  ads  alter- 
Hints  for  the  Hostess”  page  nated  each  week.  Papers  Fight  J 

(see  cut)  which  to  date  has  Since  1938,  free  theater  Tax  on 

brought  in  a  revenue  of  $33,-  tickets  have  been  used  as  the 
080.80.  give-away  and  since  1946  the  Sant/ 

Mr.  Lucas  said  he  will  con-  series  has  been  sold  once  a  week  Albuquerque  P’ 
tinue  to  sell  the  13-week  series,  for  13  consecutive  weeks  each  has  filed  suit  in 
which  “really  started  by  acci-  year,  instead  of  12.  here  attacking  tli 

dent,”  almost  “like  a  hobby.”  Mr.  Lucas  recalled  this  week  collection  of  a  st 
Back  in  1937,  the  Dispatch  that  back  in  1937,  the  five-inch  on  national  advt 
had  250  cook  books  left  over  ads  sold  for  $4.75  and  the  10-  nue. 

from  a  cooking  school  promo-  inch  ads  for  $9.  By  1957,  the  The  company  as 

tion.  To  get  them  out  of  dead  rates  had  advanced  to  $6.25  and  of  taxes  paid  i 
storage,  Mr.  Lucas  decided  to  $11.25  respectively.  since  Sept.  1,  19 

sell  a  page  of  advertising  with  “Because  composition  costs  1958,  and  a  deci 
names  of  Dispatch  subscribers  are  light  and  many  ads  are  kept  collection  of  the  1 
inserted.  The  only  requirement  standing,  the  page  is  easy  to  The  company 

for  a  free  cook  book  was  that  repeat  each  year,”  Mr.  Lucas  selling  and  publi 

the  subscriber  call  and  identify  said.  tional  advertising 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


EVERYTHING 
SELLS  IN 


Invectlgate  the  developments 
that  are  talcing  place  —  In- 
creaeed  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
succesaea  of  over  800  U.  8. 
eompanlea  that  are  operating 
and  have  $£00,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kssp  Is  touch  with  msrkstlnq. 
advsrticing,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  la  Auttralia  raad 


Agency  League  Awards 

Winning  entries  in  the  Leagu* 
of  Advertising  Agencies’  “198 


Here’s  a  market  of  a  half  million 
area  population  that  is  respon¬ 
sive,  and  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
Texas. 


WACO  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
&  TIMES  HERALD 

Burke,  Kuipera  &  Mahoney,  Representatives 


FmMUk^d  i»r$mtgktly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8 

li  HsadKoa  St..  Sydaey,  Aaatrallo 


submitted  by  Jay  Victor  «  ^ 


sociates  for  client  radio  station 
_  WVNJ. 
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completely  satisfies  the  need  for  information, 
entertainment,  local  color  and  the  overall  view 
of  people  and  events.  And,  with  its  flexibility 
and  immediacy,  it  is  unmatched  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  at  Story,  Brooks  & 
Finley  are  so  successful  in  selling  the  news¬ 
paper  is  that  we  never  forget  its  importance  as 
America’s  basic  medium — the  m^ium  that 
makes  itself  wanted,  read,  acted  upon. 


The  newspaper  on  the  doorstep— a  scene  dupli¬ 
cated  at  43  million  of  the  49  million  homes  in 
the  United  States  every  day. 

The  newspaper  is  a  basic  commodity.  More  are 
sold  each  day  than  packs  of  cigarettes,  bottles 
of  milk  or  loaves  of  bread.  Because  it  is  so 
basic,  its  imp>ortance  is  sometimes  taken  for 
granted. 

The  newspaper— and  only  the  newspaper — 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


AMERICA’S 

BASIC 

MEDIUM 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHU  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DETROIT  •  MIAAAI 
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TELEPHONE  TEAMWORK.  At  Western  Electrie’s  Indianapolis  Works,  these  girls  handle  the  final  assembly  of  telephone  sets.  A 
long  conveyor  system  links  the  various  manufaeturing  steps,  bringing  components  and  sub-assemblies  from  every  comer  of  the  p*- 
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NDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Capital  city  of  Hoosier-land— and  home  of  the  "500-mile" 
auto  race  —  this  market  town  and  industrial  center  has 
been  the  telephone  "Capital"  of  the  U.S.  for  ten  years. 
Here  Western  Electric  makes  telephone  sets  for  the  Bell 
System— and  produces  a  host  of  home-grown  community 
benefits  in  the  process. 


I  Indianapolis  is  a  small  tow  n  grown  big.  Yet  much  of  the 
small  town  lives  on  —  in  the  spirit  of  the  friendly  people 
j  who  have  sparked  its  progress  from  the  start. 

Tlicse  are  the  people  who  have  sparked  our  progress  at 
\\’estern  Electric  since  we  came  to  towm  in  1948.  Last  year 
our  big  plant  on  Shadeland  Avenue  turned  out  million 
Bell  telephone  sets— thanks  to  the  more  than  6,000  Indian¬ 
apolis  people  who  are  helping  w'ith  our  job  as  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

As  important  as  the  telephones  w'e  make  are  the  benefits 
our  work  helps  proside.  Besides  jobs  for  our  own  em- 
t  ployccs,  our  purchases  from  716  local  suppliers  help  to 
extend  these  benefits  to  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  in  the  Indianapolis  area.  (These  local  companies, 
incidentally,  are  part  of  our  statewide  supplier  team  of 
2350  firms. ) 

Actually,  our  activities  affect  nearly  everybody  in  town. 
Local  merchants,  through  our  payrolls.  City  government, 
from  the  ta.\es  we  pay.  Ci\  ic  and  social  life,  through  the 
participation  of  our  employees. 

In  Indianapolis,  these  economic  and  social  contributions 
are  an  important  part  of  our  job. 


Besides  Indianapolis,  Western  Electric  has  factories 
in  25  other  cities  where  we  also  make  telephone 
equipment  for  the  Bell  System.  Last  year  we  pur¬ 
chased  1V4  billion  dollars  worth  of  raw  materials, 
products  and  services  from  our  nearly  33,000  sup¬ 
pliers  located  in  every  state.  Of  these,  90%  are 
"small  businesses."  The  things  we  make  and  buy 
are  distributed  to  the  Bell  telephone  companies 
through  Western  Electric  distribution  centers  in  32 
different  cities. 


W0Bterfi  Electric 


MANUFACTUIINC  and  SUPPIY 


UNIT  OF  THE  Bill  SYSTEM*. 
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SPEEDWAY  MUSEUM  at  the  Indianapolis “500” track 
houses  famous  racing  cars,  mementoes  of  past  Memorial 
Day  events.  Jack  Pursel  (left)  of  Western  Electric,  a 
native  Hoosier,  talks  with  the  museum’s  manager. 


TELEPHONE  BOXES  by  the  millions  are  made  for 
W.E.  by  Inland  Container  Corp.,  one  of  many  l(Kal 
W.E.  suppliers.  Here,  Inland  sales  manager,  E.  M.  Hux- 
ford  (right)  talks  with  Western  Electric’s  Ken  Martin. 


ON  STAGE  at  the  Indianapolis  Civic  Theater,  Western 
Electric  employee  John  Benedix  ( foreground )  and  wife 
huddle  with  the  director.  John  is  t>pical  of  the  many 
W.E.  employees  who  are  active  in  the  city’s  cultural  life. 


JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  company  sponsored  by 
W.E.  makes  and  sells  telephone  table  lamps.  W.E.’s  Art 
Rehn  ( center),  one  of  the  company’s  advisors,  is  typical 
of  our  workers  who  support  valuable  youth  projects. 
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PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 

LIBEL 
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Beer  Ad’s  ‘Yeast  Rocket’  Fails  To  Rise 

On  the  Jacob  Rup- 

Brewery  York, 

ran  a  the 

Daily  News  and  the  Journal- 
American. 

Headlined,  “Yeast  that’s  fl 

Out  of  This  World,”  copy  fl 

noted  the  Navy’s  intention  to  fl 

place  a  small  amount  of 
yeast  in  the  first  earth  satel- 
lite  to  be  fired  into  space  by 
Project  Vanguard.  Reason 

being  to  determine  the  effects  * 

of  space  travel  on  a  simple  Yeast  that's  Out  of  this  world ! 
forni  of  life.  - - - 

“This  is  nothing  new  to  us 
who  brew  Knickerbocker 
beer,”  the  copy  said.  “You 
see,  we’ve  been  working  with  ss.:s::;:is^.5 

yeast  that’s  ‘out  of  this  world’  - 

for  almost  a  century  now!” 

Copy  explained  that  the  Meanwhile,  back  at  the 
yeast  in  Knickerbocker  “is  launching  pad  on  Cape  Ca- 
ours  alone.  And  we  believe  naveral,  Fla.,  the  Army 
it’s  the  finest  yeast  that  can  launched  its  Jupiter  C  rocket 
be  found  in  this  world  —  or  on  Jan.  31  —  two  days  after 
out  of  it!”  the  Knickerbocker  ad  ap- 

The  ad  was  created  by  Wil-  peared.  The  Navy’s  Van- 
liam  Crowther,  copy  group  guard  rocket  is  still  earth- 
head  of  Compton  Advertising,  bound  —  yeast  and  all.  — 
Inc.,  New  York.  R.  B.  McI. 


‘Freedom ’Ads 
Offered  in 
NewspaperKit 


He’s  Helping  to  Keep  the 
Freedom  BeH  Ringing  for 
70  MiiNon  Iron  Curtain  People! 


Cincy  Enquirer  Intern  Training 

In  Markets  Croup  Offered  by  Harris 

Cincinnati  Hutchinson,  Kas. 

Stanley  Ferger,  vicepresident  The  Harris  newspaper  group 
and  advertising  director  of  the  which  has  daily  newspapers  in 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  an-  Hutchinson,  S  a  1  i  n  a,  Ottawa, 
nounced  the  inclusion  of  the  En-  Chanute  and  Garden  City,  Kas., 
quirer  in  the  Top  Ten  Brands  and  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  carry- 
group  which  annually  makes  ing  on  an  intern  program  to  pro¬ 
market  surveys  for  advertisers,  vide  editorial  executives. 

The  Enquirer  is  the  eleventh  The  program  beg^an  last  year 
newspaper  in  this  group.  and  again  this  year  one  young 

The  studies  are  conducted  for  newsman,  if  a  satisfactory  one 
member  newspapers  by  Dan  E.  can  be  found,  will  be  accepted 
Clark  II  &  Associates,  Inc.,  for  the  program.  He  will  re- 
Stanford,  Calif.  Each  year  the  ceive  $100  a  week  during  a  one- 
Clark  organization  also  pub-  year  internship  which  may  be 


pinpoints 

ink  deliveries  for  yo 


To  get  your  inks  promptly  on  schedule— 
through  a  delivery  system  that  favors  you 
—rely  on  the  traffic  man  at  Morrill. 

Expert  at  utilizing  Morrill’s  nationwide 
manufacturing  and  delivery  network  system, 
he  keeps  your  standing  orders  filled  and  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  all  the  economies  possible 
—whether  you  use  drums  or  tank  truck  loads 
(that  are  metered  to  make  sure  you  receive 
every  pound  you  order). 

Ask  the  Man  from  Morrill  who  calls  on 
you  about  this  traffic  service. 

Geo*  H*  Morrill  Company 

A  Division  of 

Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

10th  Str**t  ft  44th  Av*nu*,  Long  Uland  City  1,  N.  Y. 


by  comment,:  picture,  error  In  foct  or 
icfontity;  or :  of  •  viofoting  Prhrocy  or 
Copyright,  Ptroey  of  mottor  or  forniot 

F  O  R  t  I  F,  Y 

^  ogolntt  emborrotting  low  , 
with  ovr  (pedot  oxees* 

,  ,  INSURANCE 

«woring  the**  htBOnlt— 
^«W<|Oo,  *#«ctivw,  (noMMUhOi, 


Name  Wallace  Witmer 

The  S  he  lb  y  V  ill  e  (Tenn.) 
Times-Gazette  this  week  ap¬ 
pointed  The  Wallace  Witmer  Oo- 
as  its  national  representative. 


December  Linage 

SAUSBURT,  N.  C. 

i»s7  imi 

PoBt-e  .  694,358  626,010 

Poet-S  .  265,104  232,200 

BS^HIHSaiHi  Grand  Total  ....  959,462  858,270 
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ATTRACT  MORE 


ADVERTISERS  AND  READERS' 

TO  YOUR  BOATING  PACE 

WITH 


KEEL  KARLKTERS 


A  WEEKLY  BOAT  LOAD  OF  BOATING  BELLY  BUSTERS 


ANOTHER 

"BETTER  BOATING  FEATURE" 


SEND  FOR  RATES  AND  SAMPLES 


BOATING  FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

P.O.  BOX  1 756.  CHURCH  ST.  STA.  NEW  YORK  8.  N.  Y. 
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TOTAL  ADVERTISING  ’57 
First  10  Newspapers 
As  Reported  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  amassed  67,042,093  lines  of  total  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1957  to  hold  its  position  as  the  nation’s  top  linage 
newspaper  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  according  to  Media 
Records,  Inc.  The  Miami  Herald  moved  up  from  fourth  to  second 
position  and  pushed  the  Milwaukee  Journal  down  to  third  posi¬ 
tion.  The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  &  State  latched  on  to 
10th  position  as  the  strike-troubled  Detroit  News  dropped  to 
11th  position. 


’57  Linage 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times  (M&S)  . 67,042,093 

2.  Miami  Herald  (M&S)  . 55,462,730 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal  (E&S)  . 55,415,155 

4.  New  York  Times  (M&S)  . 52,334,513 

6.  Chicago  Tribune  (M&S)  . 51,989,763 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (M&S) .  .47,457,623 

7.  Baltimore  Sun  (E&S)  . 43,358,531 

8.  Washington  Star  (E&S)  . 43,146,467 

9.  Houston  Chronicle  (E&S)  . 42,710,266 

10.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  & 

State  (M&S)  . ‘ . 41,940,000 


’.56  Linage 
&  Standing 


66,295,285 

(1) 

54,210,531 

(4) 

58,132,817 

(2) 

54,060,574 

(4) 

55,287,527 

(3) 

46,075,535 

(6) 

43,947,442 

(9) 

45,411,969 

(7) 

44,757,118 

(8) 

40,830,801 

(11) 

Hayward  Promoted 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Stewart  L.  Hayward,  retail 
advertising  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  combined  Independ¬ 
ent,  Star-News.  He  has  been 
with  the  Pasadena  papers  since 
1946. 


Doyle  &  Hawley  Named 

Covina,  Calif. 

The  appointment  of  Doyle  & 
Hawley  as  national  advertising 
representatives  of  the  San  Gab¬ 
riel  Valley  Tribune  is  announced 
by  A.  Q.  Miller,  publisher.  The 
three-year-old  daily  now  reports 
a  circulation  in  excess  of  35,000. 


Special  service  is  routine 
with  the  Burgess  representative 

The  Burgess  representative  is  an  experienced  stereotyper. 
His  travels  take  him  into  all  tyi>es  of  plants  with  equip¬ 
ment  and  work  of  every  description.  He  is  at  your  service 
with  valuable  assistance.  And  he  especially  likes  to  help  on 
those  tough  problems.  His  product — Burgess  Mats — is  top 
quality,  too.  Together,  they  make  quite  a  team.  Try  them. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufoctwrprt  ond  Ditiribvtors  of  Bwrgott 
Qiromo  ond  Swpromo  Tono*Tox  Mots,  Frooport,  Illinois 

Canadian  RaprosanlaHva,  >.  M.  louson  A  Co.,  Ud., 
Kennedy  Road,  Agincewt,  Ontario 
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DOWN  TO  EARTH  talk  about  newspaper  advertising  that  builds  airline 
business  was  given  by  Flying  Tiger  Airline  executives  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  with  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  newspaper  representatives:  Left 
to  right — Leonard  S.  Kimball,  Flying  Tiger  PR  counsellor;  Jack  Forbes, 
of  Kelly-Smith  Co.;  and  Marjorie  Allen,  media  department,  Hixson  ft 
Jorgensen,  Inc. 


Weeklies  Take 
Dailies’  Want  Ads 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  want 
ads  may  be  placed  at  248  agen¬ 
cies  throughout  Iowa.  Of  these 
186  are  offices  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  The  remaining  62  are 
R  &  T  circulation  agencies. 

Bert  Stolpe,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  learned  about  a  Detroit 
newspaper  that  had  set  up 
classified  ad  stations  in  drug 
stores  in  1951.  He  proposed  to 
Bernard  M.  Brown,  classified 
manager,  that  the  Register  and 
Tribune  consider  the  plan  or 
something  similar. 

An  excellent  job  of  develop¬ 
ing  good  relations  with  the 
weekly  press  of  the  state  had 
been  done  by  John  Henry  of  the 
newspapers’  executive  staff. 


Editors  or  publishers  were  to  I 
get  a  15%  commission  on  all  I 
ads  they  placed.  They  were  to  | 
offer  assistance  in  preparation  I 
of  all  ads  placed  with  them.  I 

An  intensive  promotion  cam-  | 
paign  preceded  the  formal  an-  | 
nouncement  and  full-page  ads  f 
in  the  Register  and  Tribune  | 
made  known  the  names  of  all 
weekly  newspapers,  the  editors 
or  publishers  of  which  had 
agreed  to  act  as  agents.  Cir¬ 
culation  agency  managers  also 
receive  a  15%  commission  on 
ads. 

The  plan  has  been  in  opera-  , 
tion  seven  years.  How  success-  ' 
ful  has  it  been?  Mr.  Brown’s 
answer  is  that  while  the  linage 
volume  hasn’t  been  sensational, 
it  has  been  worth  while.  He 
feels  that  as  more  people  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  classi¬ 
fied  agency  plan,  the  volume  will 
increase. 


SILENT  SALESMAN — ^Want  ad  volume  has  increased  since  insfallafio* 
of  the  electronic  adtaker,  reports  Joseph  P.  Klouda,  classified  advtr* 
tising  manager  of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Newspapers.  Karol  Vasen  is  saH 
transcribing  some  ads  from  the  tape  on  which  they  were  recorded  ov«^  I 
night.  < 
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TAKE  A  TIP  FROM  the  world  s  most 

heavily  traveled  toU  road 


/  /  / 
/  /- 


\  \ 


NEW  JERSEY 

TURNPIKE 

ASPHALT-PAVED 

\  X  X.  I 

\  \ 

\ 

\  '-.J 

The  Asphalt-paved  New  Jersey  Turnpike  carries 
over  35,000,000  cars,  buses,  trucks  a  year. 


See  that  your  Interstate  Highways  are  paved  the  heavy-duty  ASPHALT  way 

Ruggedness. ..economy...  tenance  because  of  Asphalt  paving’s 


t  Ruggedness . . .  economy. . . 

comfort... safety:  you  get 
all  four  when  your  Inter¬ 
state  Highways  are  paved 
the  modem  Asphalt  way. 

l.You  get  stand-out  ruggedness  because 
of  the  unique  way  heavy-duty  Asphalt 
paving  is  constructed.  It’s  built  from  the 
ground  up  ...  in  layers.  And,  as  the 
world’s  busiest  toll  road  proves,  it  stands 
up  to  traffic,  time,  anything. 

2.  You  get  lasting  economy.  You  save  on 
first  costs.  (Heavy-duty  Asphalt  paving 
saved  over  $46,000  a  mile  on  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike.)  You  save  on  main¬ 


tenance  because  of  Asphalt  paving’s 
deep-layered  strength  and  resilience. 

3.  You  get  matchless  comfort.  No  joints 
...  no  sawed-in  noise  makers  ...  no 
thump  .  . .  thump  .  . .  thump.  You  drive 
relaxed  on  smooth-riding,  quiet  Asphalt 
highways. 

4.  You  get  a  new  feeling  of  safety.  On  dark 
Asphalt  paving,  you  see  white  guide 
lines  easier  day  and  night.  Snow  and  ice 
melt  faster.  And  it’s  traction-textured 
to  resist  skidding  even  when  wet. 

Write  for  “The  Better  Way  to  Better 
Roads.”  See  that  your  Interstate  roads 
are  Asphalt-paved. 


the  asphalt  institute,  Atphalt  Inititute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 
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Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness... 
ASPHALT-paved  Interstate  Highways 


CIASSIFIED  CUNIC 


Mort  McDonald  Decries 
1  and  2  Line  Ad  Drives 

By  Daniel  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Only  a  week  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  as  CAM  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  Morton  J.  A. 
McDonald,  with  over  50  years 
of  classified  service,  wrote  this 
department  a  letter  about  the 
“Person  to  Person”  trend  in 
newspapers.  His  views  are  pro¬ 
vocative  : 

“Person  to  Person  Advertis¬ 
ing  produces  a  multitude  of  in¬ 
dividual  advertisements,  it 
brings  into  the  market  a  host  of 
articles  that  have  been  crowded 
out  by  high  linage  rates.  It  is 
definitely  a  service  to  the  public 
in  one  respect. 

“But  it  is  unfortunately  re- 
Bultful. 

“Are  we  not  telling  the  public 
to  use  minimum  copy  in  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising? 

“There  is  great  sales  appeal 
in  ‘One  line,  one  week,  one  dol¬ 
lar,’  or  even  ‘Two  lines,  two 
days,  two  dollars.’ 

“But  how  about  the  tried  and 
true  slogan  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  ‘The  more  you  tell  the 
quicker  you  sell?’ 

“If  Classified  Advertising  is 
news,  and  it  is,  should  we  dis¬ 
courage  the  art  of  news  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Want  Ads? 

“Note  that  I  am  not  making 
positive  statements,  merely  ask¬ 
ing  questions.” 

Admit  Inconsii^tency 

What  Mr.  McDonald  is  say¬ 
ing,  in  his  gentle  but  crystal 
clear  manner  is  that  there  is  a 
certain  lack  of  consistency  in 
the  CAMs  who  train  their  ad 
takers  and  solicitors  to  sell  de¬ 
scriptive  copy  and  then  offer 


1  line  want  ads  to  the  public 
which,  they  say,  can  quickly 
turn  dross  into  gold.  We  might 
add,  in  the  same  context,  that 
the  indecipherable  abbreviations 
which  countless  newspapers  ac¬ 
cept  render  the  ads  even  less 
able  to  do  a  communications 
job. 

Yes,  Mr.  McDonald,  these 
CAMs  are  inconsistent.  They’ll 
be  the  first  to  admit  it.  Person  to 
Person  Want  ads,  is  their  way  of 
saying  “We  believe  that  a  large 
number  of  1  and  2  line  classified 
offerings  by  private  parties  are 
better  for  classified  than  the 
paltry  few  we  carried  before  we 
instituted  Person  to  Person.” 

Naturally,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operates  in  the 
realm  of  newspaper  classified  as 
well  as  everywhere  else  in  our 
economy.  With  classified  rates 
particularly  on  metropolitan 
newspapers  forced  higher  and 
higher  by  rising  costs,  private 
party  ads  particularly  on  low 
ticket  items  began  to  diminish. 
And  interest  in  the  columns 
which  became  almost  strictly 
commercial  tended  to  diminish. 
This  situation  was  pretty  well 
camouflaged  during  the  last  10 
years  by  the  tremendous  surge 
in  help  wanted  as  well  as  real 
estate  and  autos.  In  the  last 
few  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  startled  recognition  of 
the  rapid  decline  of  classified’s 
most  priceless  asset  —  the  pri¬ 
vate  party  advertising,  which 
as  you  say  constitutes  the  real 
news  of  the  classified  pages. 

Obviously  the  1-line  or  two- 
line  ads  you  refer  to  are  fre- 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around  ^ 


IV  «u  1,  »PPP.Hl  ICoimw^d  Giuen  Htl*  flTT  UUMI: 
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Classified’s  Quarter-Century  Club 


Another  in  a  series  of  sketches 
of  veterans  who  were  honored 
by  ANCAM  with  special  certifi¬ 
cates.  It  tells  how  they  got  into 
classified  and  what  made  them 
stay.  Today’s  subject:  ISRAEL 
WEINSTEIN,  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times- Journal: 

♦  *  • 

“1.  I  got  into  Classified  during 
my  High  School  days  in  New 
Orleans,  prior  to  1927,  working 
for  the  A\  O.  States  in  the  after¬ 
noons  over  the  ad  counter. 

“2.  I  stayed — because  of  its 
romance  and  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  for  public  service  in  a 
journalistic  field — second  to  none 
in  the  newspaper  industry  and 


Israel  Weinstein 

which  surface  and  potential  to¬ 
day  is  still  unscratched!” 


quently  developed  by  the  ad  tak¬ 
er’s  constructive  efforts  into 
larger  ads  with  more  complete 
descriptions.  CAMs  who  use 
Person  to  Person,  report  a  high 
result  ratio  for  them  and,  when 
mingled  with  commercial  ads,  a 
better  result  pattern  for  the  lat¬ 
ter.  For  this  reason,  it  is  fair 
and  reasonable  for  a  newspaper 
which  has  developed  a  good  vol¬ 
ume  of  low-rate  Person  to  Per¬ 
son  advertising  to  tax  the  com¬ 
mercial  advertiser  to  help  de¬ 
fray  their  cost. 

For  newspapers  with  a  good 
volume  of  private  party  adver¬ 
tising  Person  to  Person  want 
ads  suggesting  a  1  or  2  line  ad 
would  be  inconceivable.  But 
where  this  is  lacking,  or  non¬ 
existent,  CAMs  look  upon  the 
notion  as  a  practical  way  to  get 
back  into  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  business  on  the  best  basic 
of  all  —  with  a  good  representa¬ 
tion  of  private  offerings. 

*  *  « 

Want  .4d  Week 


Run  testimonials  and  pictures 
of  satisfied  advertisers. 

Use  your  imagination  . . .  pro¬ 
mote! 

FOR  PAPERS  WHO  WISH 
TO  GO  “ALL  OUT”  ON 
NWAW: 

Work  toward  increasing  tran¬ 
sient  volume  by  offering  a  spe¬ 
cial  price  on  household  ads  dur¬ 
ing  NWAW :  seven  days  for  the 
price  of  three  .  .  .  half  price  . . . 
seven  days  for  one  dollar  .  .  . 
guaranteed  results  or  another 
week  free,  etc. 

Free  ads  to  the  kids. 

Contests :  Letters  on  “Why  I 
read  the  want  ads,” 

Letters  on  “The  want  ad  1 
think  is  most  appealing,” 

Want  ad  writing. 

Guess  the  number  of  want 
ads  which  will  appear  during 
Want  Ad  Week, 

A  beauty  contest  for  “Miss 
Want  Ad,” 

Letters  on  “How  a  Want  Ad 
was  important  to  me.” 

Hold  sales  contest  among  your 
staff. 


National  Want  Ad  Week, 
March  16-22,  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  private  adver¬ 
tisers  back  into  the  want  ad 
columns.  Here  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  exploiting  the  week 
offered  by  Chairman  Charles 
Sullivan,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  &  Gazette: 

I  Use  the  cuts  of  the  National 
Want  Ad  Week  emblems. 

Editorial  assistance  .  .  .  par¬ 
ticularly  stories  about  local 
want  ads  and  their  relationship 
1  to  community. 

Tie  in  testimonial  ads  to 
NWAW. 

Hold  an  open  house  for  your 
readers. 

I  Dress  up  your  window  or 
front  counter  with  placards  and 
1  exhibits. 
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Hastings  Elected 
By  Southern  CAMs 

Shreveport,  La. 

Frank  Hastings,  Son  AntouM 
(Tex.)  Light,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  here 
this  week.  J.  Seabrook  Oliver, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post  News 
and  Courier,  was  named  general 
chairman  for  the  1969  confer¬ 
ence  at  Charleston. 

Trophies  for  advertising  liU' 
age  were  given  to  the  Opelousas 
(La.)  Daily  World,  Wilmingto* 
(N.  C.)  News,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Joursd 
and  Constitution,  San  Antonu) 
Light,  and  Baltimore  (MA) 
Sun. 
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Never  before  has  Chevy  been  so  right 
for  the  publishing  business! 


Here's  a  truck  specially  designed  to  take  to 
your  kind  of  work  like  a  duck  takes  to 
water!  It's  Chevrolet  for  '58  with  new 
hustle,  muscle  and  style  that  mean  money 
in  your  pocket! 


As  you  can  see,  Chevy’s  a  honey  of  a  truck  this 
year,  and  that  handsome,  broad-shouldered  ’58 
appearance  only  hints  at  the  host  of  new  and 
improved  features  that  are  ready  to  put  you 
dollars  ahead  in  the  years  to  come.  Here’s  a  truck 
ideally  suited  for  your  line  of  work.  In  styling, 
for  instance,  Chevrolet  for  ’58  has  what  it  takes 
to  build  your  business  prestige  every  day  in  the 
week:  new  dual  headlamps,  new  massive  grille, 
newly  contoured  hood,  newly  designed  fenders. 


to  mention  just  a  few  innovations. 

And  what  workers  these  panels  are!  There’s 
new  power  to  do  more  work  faster  from  a  new, 
more  powerful  version  of  the  famed  Thrift- 
master  6  ...  or  from  the  all-new  high-efficiency 
Trademaster  V8.*  New  panel  load  spaces  are 
roomy— as  long  as  128%"  and  as  wide  as  66 
—for  big  bulky  cargoes.  And  you’ll  have  the 
right  chassis  components  for  your  job:  husky 
parallel-design  frame,  big  Torque-Action  brakes, 
and  the  proper  springs  and  transmissions  to 
meet  your  needs  precisely. 

There  are  many  such  reasons  why  Chevy’s 
never  been  so  right  for  your  work— many  more 
reasons  why  you’ll  want  to  see  your  Chevrolet 
dealer  soon!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich.  *Optional,  extra  cost. 
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Oldtimer  Is  an  Asset 
In  Old  Friend’s  Club 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Old  friends  are  the  best 
friends.  The  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  has  many 
old  friends.  It  cherishes  them 
all.  Currently  it  is  engaged  in 
presenting  them  with  “cita¬ 
tions”  of  membership  in  its  Old 
Friend’s  Club.  The  project  adds 
up  to  one  of  the  finest  newspa¬ 
per  public  relations  projects  we 
know  about. 

Fuzzy  but  persistent  in  our 
memory  is  recollection  of  a  trade 
paper  advei-tisement  run  many 
years  ago  by  the  Commercial 
Appeal.  We  recall  thinking  at 
the  time  that  it  was  one  of  the 
truly  great  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  ideas.  The  ad  was  built 
simply  around  a  fragment  of 
a  letter  from  a  reader.  She  wrote 
to  this  effect,  that  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  had  been  read  every 
day  of  her  life  in  her  home  as 
regularly  and  as  religiously  as 
the  Bible. 

Since  1840 

Now  you  can't  hardly  beat 
that  for  reader  loyalty,  and 
whatever  the  motivation  boys  or 
the  anti-motivation  boys  might 
say,  it’s  reader  loyalty  that 
gives  the  newspaper  its  greatest 
strength  as  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  or  as  a  medium  of 
selling. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  has 


been  making  friends  since  1840. 
You  can  see  that  it  has  many 
readers  today  who  have  been 
reading  it  all  their  lives.  Many 
of  them  write  and  tell  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  that.  It  occurred 
to  George  Sisler,  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  director,  that  something 
might  be  done  with  these  old 
friends. 

The  Old  Friend’s  Club  is  the 
result.  Mr.  Sisler  wrote  a  story 
about  “Old  Friends  of  Old  Re¬ 
liable”  for  the  paper  of  Sun¬ 
day,  Jan.  26.  “Old  Reliable”  is 
what  lots  of  folks  call  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal.  The  story  was 
effectively  illustrated  in  color 
with  photogH'aphs  of  three  long¬ 
time  readers. 

“The  response  this  idea  has 
evoked,”  Mr.  Sisler  writes,  “is 
so  terrific  that  we  want  to  pass 
it  along  for  possible  use  by 
other  newspapers  with  as  much 
to  brag  about  as  we  have.  Our 
editor,  Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  sel¬ 
dom  goes  overboard  on  any  pro¬ 
motion,  but  this  has  truly  sent 
him  overboard.” 

One  reason  for  this  may  be 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Ahlgren  has 
to  sign  the  membership  cita¬ 
tions,  and  he  had  to  sign  more 
than  300  soon  after  Mr.  Sisler’s 
story  appeared. 

There  is  another  side  of  this 
happy  picture,  although  the 


Editor  &  Publisher 

serves  its  readers  and  advertisers 
with  these  SERVICE  NUMBERS  ... 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

Published  in  February 

ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUES 

Published  last  two  Saturdays  in  April 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 

Published  last  Saturday  in  July 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  NOS. 

Published  first  two  issues  in  June 

THE  MARKET  GUIDE 

Published  during  November  each  year 

For  complete  information  on  these  service 
numbers,  and  advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 


Suite  1700  *  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Appeal  people  don’t 
seem  to  worry  about  it.  That  is 
the  plaint  of  another  newspa¬ 
per’s  promotion  manager  about 
lifetime  readers.  His  paper,  too, 
has  a  lot  of  them,  and  the  fact 
that  his  paper  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  100th  anniversary 
brought  many  of  them  to  light. 

“Frankly,”  he  says,  “I’m 
afraid  to  use  anything  oldtimer- 
ish  in  promotion.  It  seems  to 
me  to  date  the  newspaper,  to 
make  it  an  old  folks  medium,  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the 
only  people  reading  the  paper 
are  those  tied  to  the  old  rock¬ 
ing  chair.” 

The  answer  to  that,  of  course, 
like  to  so  many  problems  in 
promotion,  lies  in  how  you  use 
the  old-timer  material.  The 
Commercial  Appeal  seems  to 
have  found  a  happy  answer. 

Newspaper  Lingo 

Along  about  this  time  news- 
paper  promotion  managers 
should  be  getting  from  S.  George 
Little  of  General  Features  a 
clipsheet  containing  19  brief 
pieces  explaining  to  laymen  the 
intricacies  of  “newspaper  lingo.” 

These  were  got  up  and  used 
as  behind-the-scenes  promotion 
by  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 
The  response  to  them  was  so 
good  that  Gene  Pulliam  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  News,  decided 
to  make  them  available  to  news¬ 
papers  generally. 

This  Mr.  Little  is  now  doing 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
fair  offer.  Newspapers  may  use 
the  series  without  charge,  Mr. 
Little  asking  only  that  they  re¬ 
turn  to  him  one-half  of  what 
they  think  it  is  worth  to  help 
him  defray  production  and  mail¬ 
ing  costs. 

“People  are  more  interested  in 
the  mechanics  of  our  profession 
than  most  of  us  realize,”  Mr. 
Pulliam  notes.  “I  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  favorable  com¬ 
ments  we  received  about  the 
series.” 


In  The  Bag 

To  get  across  the  idea  that 
thei-e  is  real  pay  dirt  in  the  » 
suburban  areas  it  covers,  the 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press 
sends  a  little  cellophane  enve-  I 
lope  containing  some  of  that 
pay  dirt.  A  good  gimmick,  but 
one  you  have  to  watch.  Breakage 
or  leakage  in  a  gimmick  of  this 
kind  makes  the  recipient  most 
unappreciative. 

Intriguing  caption  is  “The 
truth  about  today’s  teenagers” 
on  a  broadside  from  King  Fea¬ 
tures  plugging  the  “Archie" 
strip  done  by  “Dr.”  Bob  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  broadside  poses  perti¬ 
nent  questions  about  teen-agers,  ^ 
which  are  answered  by  sample  p 
strips.  Effective. 

“Test  tube  for  all  America” 
is  what  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  [ 
Courier-Press  titles  its  new  mar-  j 
ket  data  book,  a  handsome  and  | 
well-illustrated  64-page  com¬ 
pendium. 

“The  real  Troy,  N.  Y.,  mar¬ 
ket”  is  what  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record  titles  its  new  market 
data  folder,  which  tells  about 
its  211,148  consumers. 

• 

No.  1  Weekly  in  N.Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Walden  Citizen-Herald 
was  named  sweepstake  winner 
over  68  other  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  annual  competition  ^ 
of  the  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  won  top  awards  in  gen¬ 
eral  excellence,  spot  news  pic¬ 
ture  and  news  story  classes. 
Third  place  awards  were  earned 
for  editorial  page  and  picture 
layout. 

Standard  to  Tab 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Sunday  Herald,  with 
separate  editions  for  major 
cities  in  Connecticut,  has 
changed  its  fonnat  from  stand¬ 
ard-size,  eight  columns,  to  tab¬ 
loid-size,  five  columns. 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  •  EXTENSIONS 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG.  S.  C. 
41  East  42nd  Streat  316  Stuart  Straat  Montgomery  Bldg. 
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Greeting  card  manufacturer's 

'‘Get  Well"  card  for  his  employees 


Mr.  E.  Wrightson  Christo¬ 
pher  is  president  of  the  Rust 
Craft  Greeting  Card  Company — 
but  this  is  one  “get  well”  card  his 
company  doesn’t  print.  No  pic- 
tm-es,  no  rhymes— it’s  the  famous 
Blue  Cross  membership  card.  Rust 
Craft  people  have  been  protected 
by  Blue  Cross  for  almost  20  years. 

A  Blue  Cross  card  is  mighty 
cheering  for  anyone  who  needs 
hospital  care.  A  member  simply 
shows  his  card  when  entering  the 
hospital.  The  Blue  Cross  Plan 
handles  details  directly  with  the 
participating  hospital.  Payment 
is  made  automatically — without 
delay,  claim-filing  or  confusion. 

All  this  is  possible  because  Blue 
Cross  has  a  unique  aim:  to  pro¬ 
vide  help  in  terms  of  care,  rather 
than  dollar  allowances. 

Today  more  than  55  million 
Americans  carry  Blue  Cross  “get 
well”  cards.  Blue  Cross  pioneered 
the  idea  of  prepaying  hospital  ex¬ 
penses  ’way  back  in  1929.  Today 
it  has  grown  to  become  a  basic 
part  of  our  modem  way  of  life. 

For  facts  and  figures  on  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Blue  Cross  on  modern 
America,  send  for  a  Blue  Cross 
Press  Kit.  Write  Blue  Cross  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  Dept.  930,  55  East 
34th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


HELPS  PAY  HOSPITAL  BILLS 

4^  Blue  CroM  and  eymbol  recUtered  by  the 
AmerkaD  Hospital  Aaeociation 
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Wallpaper  manufacturer's  pattern 
for  pleasant  employee  relations 


Mr.  Arthur  F.  Brown  is 
president  of  the  Imperial 
Paper  and  Color  Corporation — 
makers  of  wallpaper.  His  firm 
changes  its  wallpaper  patterns 
frequently,  but  its  successful  pat¬ 
tern  for  employees’  doctor  bill 
protection  has  remained  un¬ 
changed  for  over  a  decade. 

In  1946,  Imperial  was  the  first 
company  in  its  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  offer  employees  the  then- 
new  Blue  Shield  protection  to  help 
cover  the  costs  of  surgical-medi¬ 
cal-maternity  care.  Imperial 
people  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea— even  more  so  when  they 
learned  from  experience  how  much 
Blue  Shield  really  helped  with 
doctor  bills.  Today  Blue  Shield 
remains  a  basic  part  of  Imperial’s 
employee  welfare  program. 

The  approval  of  leading  com¬ 
panies  in  ever-growing  numbers 
has  kept  the  Blue  Shield  move¬ 
ment  growing  rapidly.  Across  the 
nation,  state  and  county  medical 
societies  work  with  Blue  Shield 
Plans — help  them  keep  costs  rea¬ 
sonable  and  benefits  generous. 

For  background  data  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Blue  Shield,  you’ll  want 
the  Blue  Shield  Press  Kit.  To  get 
one,  write  Blue  Shield  Commission, 
Dept.  930,  425  North  Michigan, 
Chicago  11,  III. 


HELPS  PAY  DOCTOR  BILLS 


®S«ryioe  mArlu  reffMt«red  by  Blue  Shield 
Medieml  Cere  Plmos 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Robert  Joose  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  cireulation  director  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Inc.  Since  1953 
Mr.  Joose  has  been  head  of  the  List 
Research  Division  of  Fairchild’s 
Circulation  Department. 


Total  distribution  of  272.000 
copies  of  Fairchild’s  14  Blue  Book 
Directories  is  planned  for  1958,  a 
gain  of  almost  100,000  over  last 
year,  aecording  to  Nathan  R.  Abel- 
son,  manager  of  Fairchild’s  Direc¬ 
tory  Division.  This  distribution, 
sworn  to  and  guaranteed  on  SRDS 
forms,  has  been  refined  and  in¬ 
creased  to  reaeh  key  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers  in  all  top- 
rated  retail  stores  in  the  country. 


Starting  Feb.  11,  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY  adds  a  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  for  readers.  On  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  editorial 
department  wUl  run  a  series  of 
stories  on  operation  of  alteration 
departments  in  department  and 
specialty  stores. 

The  Detroit  bureau  of  Fairchild 
Publications  moved  on  Feb.  1,  from 
600  Michigan  Building  to  larger 
quarters  at  728  Farwell  Building, 
1249  Griswold  Street.  Staff  corre¬ 
spondents  Stuart  Hanger,  Mary 
Jane  Anderson  and  Jerry  Hindes 
share  a  total  of  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  bureau. 


Last  week  The  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  launched  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  ever  run  by  any 
publication  in  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY.  Called  the  “Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  Retail  Mer- 
chandiser,”  advertisements  are 
eight-page  center-fold  inserts  in 
two  colors,  running  10  times  in 
1958.  Campaign  is  aimed  at  dealers 
in  major  appliances,  hardware- 
housewares,  radio  and  television. 


Nancy  Lee  Magid  has  joined 
Chicago  bureau  news  staff  to  han¬ 
dle  general  assignments  for  all 
Fairchild  publications.  She  was 
formerly  with  Samuel  Weiss  & 
Assoc.,  New  York. 


Philip  Querido,  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  reporter  in  New  York,  was 
in  Detroit  this  week  to  assist  bu¬ 
reau  there  in  covering  Special  In¬ 
dustrial  Radio  Service  Assn,  meet¬ 
ing,  and  write  a  series  of  stories 
about  electronic  firms  in  Detroit 
area. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishan  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Wamen's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


Zolotareff 
And  Denby 
Are  Retired 

Chicago 

Two  veteran  editorial  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Chicago  American 
have  retired.  They  are  Meyer 
Zolotareff,  labor  editor,  and 
Howard  Denby,  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Sunday  department 
and  one-time  general  mnager  of 
Esquire  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

A  native  of  Russia,  Mr.  Zolo¬ 
tareff  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1914  and  worked  on  a  Rus¬ 
sian-language  paper  in  New 
York.  One  of  his  fellow  writers 
was  Leon  Trotsky,  revolutionist, 
who  urged  young  Zolotareff  to 
return  to  Russia  with  him. 

“I  had  a  premonition  that  the 
revolution  would  be  a  very  costly 
one,”  Mr.  Zolotareff  recalls.  “As 
it  turned  out  every  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  paper  I  worked 
for  in  Russia  was  killed.  I  have 
never  regretted  that  I  didn’t 
take  up  Trotsky’s  offer.” 

Mr.  Zolotareff  joined  the 
American  in  1924.  He  recalls  the 
day  shortly  before  World  War 
11  when  he  got  an  interview 
with  United  Mine  Workers’ 
President  John  L.  Lewis  by  tell¬ 
ing  him: 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  the  way  you  are  treat¬ 
ing  the  press.  I  thought  you 
represented  the  working  people. 
Reporters  are  working  people, 
too.” 

Mr.  Zolotareff  plans  to  enter 
the  public  relations  field. 

Howard  Denby,  a  native  of 
Canada,  began  newspaper  work 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  later 
worked  on  newspapers  in  New 
Orleans,  Pensacola  and  Cleve¬ 
land  before  joining  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  as 
news  editor  in  1924.  He  later 
sen-ed  as  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  Herald  &  Examiner, 

In  the  early  ’30’s  he  became 
general  manager  of  Esquire 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  where  he 
recruited  the  late  comedian  Bob 
Bums  and  Hedda  Hopper  to 
write  columns. 

When  the  late  Marshall  Field 
bought  the  syndicate,  Mr.  Denby 
joined  the  Chicago  Sun  staff. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Denby  was  press  officer  for  the 
American  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  in  Berlin. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Mr. 
Denby  has  been  working  at  the 
Chicago  American,  first  as  wom¬ 
an’s  editor  and  more  recently  in 
the  Sunday  department. 


AWARD  WINNER— Lou  Grant. 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist,  won  the  $500  Me- 

Quade  Memorial  Award  for  car¬ 
toons  dealing  with  Little  Rock  and 
brotherhood. 

Constance  M.  Parker,  home 
editor  of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Record  and  wife  of  the 
managing  editor,  A,  N.  Romm — 
awarded  the  Dorothy  Dawe  cup 
of  the  American  Furniture 
Mart  for  coverage  of  furn¬ 
ishings  news. 

*  a  * 

Kenneth  L.  Holmes,  dean  of 
men  and  assistant  professor  of 
history  at  Linfield  College  and 
former  research  assistant  at 
University  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism  —  named  editor  of 
editorial  page  of  McMinnville 
(Ore.)  Daily  News-Register. 
a  *  a 

Lyn  Nofziger,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review  —  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Copley 
Press,  succeeding  Frank  Kuest, 
who  has  been  appointed  press 
aide  to  Congpressman  Pat  Hill¬ 
ings,  California. 

a  a  a 

Millie  Turnbull  —  new  so¬ 
ciety  editor  for  the  evening  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Register  at  Spring- 
field. 

a  a  a 

Bruno  Sniders,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  —  to  editorial  staff,  Wil- 
limantie  (Conn.)  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle, 

a  a  a 

Henry  E,  Josten  —  to  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  and  Fred  Van 
Name  advertising  director  of 
the  weekly  Branford  (Conn.) 
Review. 

a  a  a 

Max  Call,  co-editor-manager 
of  the  weekly  Afton  (Wyo.) 
Star  Valley  Independent  — 
president  of  the  Wyoming  Press 
Association. 
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Chicago  Society 
Editor  to  Retire 

Chicago 

Mary  Dougherty,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  society  editor,  plans 
to  retire  March  1.  She  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  contribute  a  weekly 
article  to  the  society  page. 

Miss  Dougherty  began  her 
newspaper  career  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  where  she  wrote 
a  society  column  under  the  by¬ 
line,  “The  Chaperon.”  In  1927, 
she  was  appointed  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
and  she  edited  the  women’s 
pages  of  that  newspaper  for  14 
years.  She  returned  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  to  write  the 
Cholly  Dearborn  column.  In 
1949,  she  was  named  society 
editor  of  the  Sun-Times  and  has 
written  the  “Mary-Go-Round” 
society  column. 

• 

Hansin  with  Parade 

Harold  D.  Hansen  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Ezra  L.  Dolan,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
Parade  Magazine.  He  was  with 
Guideposts  Magazine  as  public 
information  editor  for  three 
years,  then  engaged  in  financial 
public  relations  work  for  two 
years, 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Kelly,  managing 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  ( Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald  since  1953  — 
entered  the  public  relations 
field  in  his  own  business. 

*  4>  * 

Norman  G.  Andrus  Jr.,  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  —  to  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

o  *  * 

Tom  O’Hanlon,  formerly  of 
the  Kalispell  (Mont.)  Daily  In¬ 
ter  Lake  —  to  editor  of  the 
Glendive  (Mont.)  Daily  Ranger. 

o  *  * 

Earl  M.  Dempsey,  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  Traveler  — 
retired.  He  was  formerly  an  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  on  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  and  the  Minru- 
apolis  (Minn.)  Journal,  previ¬ 
ous  to  joining  the  Boston  papers 
in  1929. 

«  *  * 

John  Sumner  —  from  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.  —  to  the  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  bureau,  replacing 
Phil  Corner  —  transferred  to 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  bureau. 
3LISHER  for  February  8,  195$ 
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Jim  Mathis 


S^ft€Ci<iUltf  FOR  THE  WOMEN’S  PAGES 


B#s  Molaat  "  " '  *  '  M.Y.C. 


THE  BETTER  HALF 


Always  trying 
always  learning 


Houston  Post’s 
Washington  Chief 

Jim  Mathis  has  been  named 
chief  of  the  Houston  Post’s 
Washington  Bureau. 

Mr.  Mathis,  33,  joined  the 
Washington  Bureau  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  He  had  served  in  the  Post’s 
Austin  Bureau  and  on  the  city 
staff. 

Widely  known  for  his  investi¬ 
gative  reporting,  Mr.  Mathis 
has  won  numerous  awards  since 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Post 
in  1950.  He  is  a  native  of  West 
Monroe,  La.,  and  a  World  War 
II  Coast  Guard  veteran. 

Henry  Tanner,  foi'eign  news 
analyst  and  columnist  for  the 
Post  since  1949,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Washington  staff, 
will  leave  soon  to  become  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

*  *  « 

Harold  Andersen,  statehouse 
reporter  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 

orld-Herald  —  shifted  to  the 
copy  desk.  James  Denney,  as¬ 
signment  man  —  succeeds  Mr. 
Anderson  in  the  Lincoln,  Neb., 
bureau. 


Executive  Changes 
In  Austin  Company 

Cleveland 

George  A.  Bryant,  who  has 
been  president  of  The  Austin 
Company  since  1940  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  manager  since  1930,  has 
been  elected  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  this  inter¬ 
national  engineering  and  con¬ 
struction  firm. 

Allan  S.  Austin,  who  has  been 
vicepresident  for  sales,  succeeds 
Mr.  Bryant  as  president,  in  a 
re-alignment  of  executive  func¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Austin  continues  in 
charge  of  sales. 

Harold  A.  Anderson,  who  has 
been  vice-president  and  assistant 
general  manager,  becomes  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Harold  A,  Hallstein,  who  has 
been  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  company  and  is  its  oldest 
employee  in  years  of  service, 
becomes  vicechairman. 

*  «  « 

R.  H.  Tellier  —  to  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  Star. 

*  «  « 

Jean  Worth  —  to  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Evening  Eagle  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  with 

special  emphasis  on  university 
coverage.  She  replaces  Vincent 
Van  Cleve,  who  joined  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  as 
political  and  labor  reporter.  Mrs. 
Worth  was  previously  director 
of  the  Wichita  University  news 
bureau,  reporter  for  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

*  m  * 

Jack  Geyer,  formerly  with 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
—  to  public  relations  director 
of  the  VIII  Olympic  Winter 
Games. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


ALIEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  1625  Eye  St.  NW  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  60  East  42nd  St.  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 
CHICAGO  35  East  Wacker  Dr.  RAndolph  6-6760 
DENVER  1700  Broadway  AComa  2-3623 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “trend”.  Situations 
vary  and  change  quickly.  No  two  are  the  same. 


Naturally,  publishers  who  have  made  an  enduring 
contribution  to  their  communities  are  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  folks  who  some  day  will  take 
over  their  jobs.  This  often  makes  our  role  a 
challenging  responsibility. 


Properties  across  the  country  which  come  to  our 
attention  gross  from  less  than  $  100,000  to  millions 
a  year.  Big  or  small — they  receive  our  painstaking 
care,  because  we  will  always  feel  that: 


“Newspapers  belong  to  newspaper  people”. 


We  are  often  asked  about  the  trend  in  the  sale 
of  newspaper  properties. 
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Personals 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

Houston  Harte,  founder  of 
the  Harte-Hanks  newspaper 
grroup  —  Texas’  outstanding 
publisher  of  1957  by  the  Texas 
Headliners  Club. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Zuma  Potts,  office  man¬ 
ager  and  secretary  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer 
—  Moultrie’s  1957  Woman  of 
the  Year  by  the  Federated 
Guild. 

*  *  * 

Rye  B.  Page,  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Star-Neu's  —  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

David  S.  Hudson,  fonnerly 
police  reporter,  Topeka  (Kas.) 
State  Journal  —  to  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Evening  Eagle  as  avia¬ 
tion  editor  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  B.  Yates  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  —  to  the 
Server,  a  trade  newspaper,  as 
editorial  associate. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Burd  —  resigned  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albuquerque  (N. 
M.)  Journal.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Bob  Tucker,  former  Journal 
staffer  who  has  been  doing  grad¬ 
uate  work  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  School  of  Joumal- 


Marylin  Bender,  on  the  city 
staff  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  seven  years  —  to  Pa¬ 
rade  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Judy  Wagnon  —  resigned  as 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  to  ac¬ 
company  her  husband  to  New 
York  City. 

*  «  * 

Phyllis  Harvey  —  to  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer.  Coral 
Gables  (Fla.)  Times, 

♦  *  ♦ 

J.  Rawdon  Barnes  Jr.  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  advertising  sales¬ 
man  to  director  of  the  business 
page  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Journal. 

*  *  * 

ViRG  Hill,  former  publisher 
of  the  Fairbury  (Neb.)  Daily 
News  —  political  writer  for  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

*  *  ♦ 

Howard  Wilson,  publisher  of 
of  the  Jetmore  (Kas.)  Republi¬ 
can  —  president  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association,  succeeding 
Elton  Carter,  Norton  (Kas.) 
Daily  Telegram. 


Ott  Named  Editor  Butler  MoVCS  Up 

Of  Macon  Telegraph 

Macon,  Ga.  With  5  Others 

William  Ott  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  managing  editor  to  Houston,  Tex. 

editor  of  the  Maoon  Telegraph,  Promotions  for  six  employees 
Publisher  Peyton  Anderson  an-  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  have 
nounced  this  week.  The  previous  been  announced  by  J.  H.  Butler, 
editor,  Bert  Struby,  was  named  general  manager. 


general  manager  several  months 
ago. 


M.  j.  Butler  was  promoted 
from  assistant  business  manag- 


James  A.  Chapman  moves  up  er  to  business  manager, 
to  the  managing  editorship.  He  Frank  Warren,  assistant  sec- 
has  been  with  the  Telegraph  retary  and  assistant  treasurer. 


since  1951. 

Mr.  Ott,  who  came  to  the  Tele¬ 
graph  from  the  Moultrie  Ob- 


was  named  treasurer  and  con¬ 
troller  for  the  Chronicle  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  KTRH 


server  in  1950,  has  been  man-  Broadcasting  Co.  He  succeeds 
aging  editor  since  1953.  G.  Lee  Mims,  who  died  Jan.  20. 

•  Ed  Anderson  was  promoted 

Editorial  Prize  circulation  manager 


FASHION  is  her  forte.  Grace  Me-  aging  editor  since  1953. 

Elligott,  a  former  director  of  the  • 

Miami-Rorida  Fashion  Council,  •  i  n  • 

has  joined  the  staff  of  John  H.  Editorial  Prize 

Perry's  All  Florida  Magazine  to  be  HENRYHnTA.  Okla. 

retail  merchandising  co-ordinator.  i?  au  a  r  •  e  « 


to  circulation  director,  succeed¬ 
ing  Tom  E.  Lee,  who  is  retiring 


^  Ralph  E.  Harris,  formerly  ijsher  of  the  Henryetta  Free' 
circulation  manager  of  the  Lance,  has  won  the  $100  sweep 


For  the  second  year  in  sue-  after  45  years  with  the  Chroni- 
cession  J.  Leland  Gourley,  pub-  cle. 


Northern  Wyoming  (Wyo A  stakes  prize  for  editorial  writing 
Daily  News  returned  to  the  ^be  Oklahoma  Press  Associa- 


lisher  of  the  Henryetta  Free-  Floyd  Starr  was  promoted 
Lance,  has  won  the  $100  sweep-  from  assistant  to  city  circula- 
stakes  prize  for  editorial  writing  tion  manager. 


Wayne  C.  Selle^is,  former  Company, 
business  manager  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  (Tex.)  Democrat  for  six 
years — to  assistant  to  the  pub- 


in  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa-  William  J.  Burton,  an  ac¬ 
tion  contest.  The  award  is  made  countant,  was  promoted  to  as¬ 
hy  the  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  sistant  secretary  and  assistant 
Company.  treasurer. 


Roy  Cummings  of  the  Hono-  Francis  T.  Ahearn. 


Usher  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Star-Bulletin —  member  of  the  Hort/ord  (Conn.) 


Evening  Herald. 


elected  president  of  the  Honolulu  Times  for  22  years,  and  city 
Press  Club  for  1958.  editor  the  past  11  years — re- 

*  *  ■*  signed,  to  become  manager  of  a 

Bob  Franks,  fonnerly  with  newly-formed  Insurance  Infor- 


JOHN  Baker,  editorial  writer,  .r  i  -.i, 

the  Milwaukee  (Wis  1  Journal  Franks,  fonnerly  with  newly-formed  Insurance  In! 

tne  fluiwauKee  is.)  journal  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner  mation  Office  of  Connecticut 
— cited  by  the  Wisconsin  chap-  r  in 

ter  Soil  Conservation  Societv  for  17  years— to  display  depart-  *  *  ♦ 

ment  of  Glendale  (CaWf.)  News-  Ray  Matjasic,  Clevel 

of  America,  for  service  to  the  „  „  .  '  m _  i  i.  x 

“art  and  science  of  good  land  He  replaces  Hayne  Tut-  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  phot^ 

^  TLE  who  left  to  get  married.  - ^ 


in  Wisconsin. 


Edward  J.  Gerrity  Jr.,  city  sales  manager  of  the  Syracuse 
hall  reporter  for  the  Scranton  y.)  HeraJd- American.  He 


?nt  of  G/endn(e  (Calif.)  Np«>8-  Ray  Matjasic,  Cleveland 
•ess.  He  replaces  Hayne  Tut-  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  photogra- 
E  who  left  to  get  married.  pher — chairman  of  the  Plain 
*  *  *  Dealer  Unit  of  the  Cleveland 

F.  Wesley  Geiekek — to  retail  Newspaper  Guild. 


Times  to  public  rela-  was  previously  advertising  man- 
oepai^ent  of  Interna-  apei.  of  the  Nassau-Suffolk  sec- 
Lonal  -Teleplmne  and  Telegraph  ^jon  of  the  Long  Island  Press. 
Corp.,  New  York.  Ug  formerlv  retail  nlan.s 


(N.  Y.)  Herald- American,  He  Bob  Wells,  Long  Beach 
was  previously  advertising  man-  (Calif.)  Independent  reporter, 
ager  of  the  Nassau-Suffolk  sec-  to  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
tion  of  the  Long  Island  Press,  turers  Association  public  rela- 
He  was  formerly  retail  plans  tions. 


*  *  *  manager  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  ♦  ♦  • 

Arthur  Diaz,  with  the  circu-  American  and  Western  retail  Roger  Dove,  formerly  on  edi- 

lation  department  of  the  Easton  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  torial  staff,  Hartford  (Oinn.) 
(Pa.)  Daily  Express  since  1955  vertising,  ANPA.  Courant,  New  York  Daily  News, 

— to  circulation  manager  and  ♦  *  *  and  more  recently  an  executive 

promotion  manager.  He  sue-  DiCK  Zehms  member  of  the  Connecticut  Governor 

ceeds  the  late  Paul  E.  MePeek  Long  Beach  (Calif)  Press-  K'bicoff — to  public  rela- 

as  CM.  The  position  of  promo-  Telegram  sports  depai^ent  30  Hons  staff,  Sikorsky  Aircraft 
tion  manager  is  new.  Mr.  Diaz  years  and  former  sports  editor  Division,  United  Aircraft  Cor- 

was  formerly  circulation  mana-  and  columnist— to  sports  make-  Poration,  Stratford,  Conn, 

ger  of  the  State  College  (Pa.)  up  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  ^  n*  *  *  m  innA 

Centre  Daily  Times.  (Calif.)  Times.  Jerry  Hall— 

*  *  *  from  Press-Telegram  subui-ban  <Oh.o)  Press 

Vernie  SENSINGER  -  circula-  sports,  to  sports  desk.  Lou  T  ®  nu  ’  A"  k?  JS 
tion  department  supervisor  of  JoBST,  from  suburban  news  to  Pallbearers,  to  be  pub 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chron-  suburban  sports.  April  14.  ^  ^  ^ 

ic(e  Newspapers  retired.  ♦  *  *  a m,v. 


was  formerly  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  State  College  (Pa.) 
Centre  Daily  Times. 


April  14. 


rtising,  ANPA.  Courant,  New  York  Daily  News, 

*  *  *  and  more  recently  an  executive 

Dick  Zehms,  member  of  the  aide  to  Connecticut  (Jovemor 


James  Garrett,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  editorial  staff— 


ICC  ivewspapers  reurea.  ♦  *  *  JEFF  PruGH,  just  out  of  Army, 

David  Craighead  formerly  of  jg  new  copy  boy  at 
Ruth  Mitchexl,  former  re-  the  Associated  Press — to  the  (Calif.)  News-Press  succeeding 
porter,  Gloucestershire  Echo,  Dallas  (Texas)  News  city  staff.  Betty  Levins  who  returned  to 
Cheltenham,  England,  and  more  »  *  *  ^  government  job.  Phyllis  Huh- 

recently  on  news  bureau  staff.  Bob  Newlin — to  the  Holly-  SON  Marks,  former  associate 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  wood  (Cailf.)  Citizen-News  staff  women’s  editor  at  News-Press 
Hadley,  Mass. — to  assistant  edi-  as  rewrite  man.  Joe  Ramirez  is  — succeeded  Hazes,  Boyer  as 
tor,  Modem  Living  Page,  Qm’nci/  now  covering  San  Ferando  Val-  Valley  women’s  editor.  Mrs. 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger.  ley  for  paper.  Boyer  is  now  librarian. 
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•  a  government  job.  Phyllis  Hui>- 

Bob  Newlin — to  the  Holly-  son  Marks,  former  associate 
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bethiIehem 

steel 


B«thlehem  wir*  rope  sees  heavy-duty  service  aboard  the  shrimp¬ 
ing  vessel  Bill's  Pride,  owned  by  Southeast  Packing  Co.,  Inc. 


They  fish  for  priie  jumhos  with  strong  steei  rope 


For  the  shrimp  that  come  to  your  table 
in  tangy  cocktail  or  tempting  entree, 
you  are  indebted  to  a  hardy  group  of 
men  in  a  very  rugged  business.  Shrimp 
seldom  stray  casually  into  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  nets;  they  are  the  object  of 
intensive  search  requiring  skill,  per¬ 
sistence,  and  the  courage  to  fight  the  sea. 

Shrimp  fishermen  ply  their  trade  in 
sturdy,  stubborn  little  vessels  equipped 
for  almost  any  emergency.  Once  the 
feeding  grounds  are  reached,  the  nets 
go  out  and  trawling  begins.  The  nets 


seen  in  the  picture,  they  are  en  route 
from  the  refrigerated  hold  of  the  boat 
to  a  packing  house  near  by. 

The  same  steel  ropes  employed  in 
trawling  are  used  to  haul  in  the  nets 
full  of  shrimp  and  raise  them  to  the 
deck.  And  Bethlehem’s  tough  wire  rope, 
with  a  special  rust-resistant  coating,  is 
widely  used  for  the  purpose.  In  ap¬ 
plications  throughout  all  industry, 
Bethlehem  rope  is  a  tireless  servant,  per¬ 
forming  the  hauling  and  lifting  duties 
that  help  keep  jobs  on  the  move. 


are  hauled  by  sinewy  steel  cables  trail¬ 
ing  out  astern.  Over  a  three-hour  period, 
a  good  "drag”  with  two  nets  near  the 
ocean  bottom  will  produce  about  200 
pounds  of  shrimp.  On  a  10-day  trip  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  a  crew  will 
often  snare  several  tons  of  the  delectable 
crustaceans. 

Some  of  the  finest  shrimp  in  the 
world  come  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  photograph  shows  you  pan  of 
a  recent  catch.  These  are  the  jumbo  size, 
which  command  premium  prices.  As 
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Science  News 
Improvement 
Wins  Praise 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Newspapers  have  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  the  satellite  age  by 
helping  to  educate  the  public  on 
scientific  matters,  Dr.  Clifford 
C.  Furnas  told  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  at  their  winter  meeting 
here  Jan.  26-28. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo  and  former 
assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  research  and  development 
pointed  out  that  the  bulk  of  our 
nation’s  population  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  further  formal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  that  it  is  the  news¬ 
papers  which  should  endeavor 
to  carry  the  word  on  living  and 
voting  in  a  scientific  democratic 
world. 

Dr.  Furnas  commended  the 
press  for  good  coverage  in  the 
field  of  public  health,  in  edu¬ 
cating  persons  on  the  questions 
of  nutrition,  hygiene  and  im¬ 
munization  against  various  dis¬ 
eases. 

“Scientific  reporting  in  both 
newspapers  and  magazines  has 
certainly  improved  immensely  in 
quality  and  quantity  during  the 
past  generation,”  he  said. 

Fifty-five  attended  the  ses¬ 
sions,  presided  over  by  Thomas 
J.  Berrigan,  editor  of  the  Niaga¬ 
ra  Falls  Gazette. 

The  editors  called  for  repeal 
of  the  state’s  Youth  Court  Act, 
asserting  the  act  would  be  “a 
dangerous  failure  in  the  state’s 
responsibility  toward  solving  the 
serious  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime.” 
The  editors  object  to  secrecy 
provisions. 

The  organization  also  opposed 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  Penal  Law  which  would 
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broaden  the  definition  of  libel 
“to  an  unreasonable  extent.” 

Another  resolution  endorsed 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Practices  Act  which  would 
protect  the  confidential  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  newspaperman  with 
his  sources. 

In  a  panel  discussion,  the 
editors  heard  three  officials  of 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  endorse 
the  publication  of  the  names  of 
youths  who  commit  crimes. 

• 

Sputnik  in  Person 
For  Satellite  Talk 

Mejuden,  Conn. 

Scientist  Armand  N.  Spitz 
got  an  assist  from  Sputnik  II 
when  he  gave  a  talk  on  satel¬ 
lites  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  United  Press  Newspapers 
Association  of  Connecticut  Jan. 
23. 

Right  after  the  second  course 
was  served.  Sputnik  put  in  an 
appearance.  Dr.  Spitz  called  a 
recess,  took  the  editors  outside 
and  all  watched  the  satellite  for 
nearly  10  minutes  until  it  van¬ 
ished  over  the  horizon. 

At  the  business  meeting,  the 
association  elected  Sanford  H. 
Wendover,  managing  editor  of 
the  Meriden  Journal,  as  chair¬ 
man,  succeeding  Joseph  P.  Dona¬ 
hue,  Naugatuck  Daily  News. 

• 

Journalism  Stamp 
Designs  Are  Invited 

Columbia,  Mo. 

“Wanted:  A  design  for  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp.” 

The  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  is  issuing 
that  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
stamp  to  be  issued  in  September 
to  commemorate  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the 
school. 

Designs  may  be  sent  to  Robert 
W.  Haverfield,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  chaiiman  of  the  "jOth 
Anniversary  Commemorative 
Stamp  Committee. 
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■  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  The  Omnipotent  On 

g  standardization,  by  making  mechanical  parts  inter- 
S  changeable,  gave  the  industrial  age  a  big  push,  if  I 
1  was  not  misinformed  in  my  early  brushes  with  the  science 
8  of  economics.  The  same  process  is  at  work  in  language, 
g  and  has  been  for  centuries.  The  specialists  in  that  field 
g  call  it  not  standardization,  but  leveling. 

S  That  is  to  say,  diverse  forms  which  do  the  same  or 
g  similar  jobs  tend  to  merge,  or  kill  one  another  off.  One 
1  evidence  of  this  is  the  disappearance  of  thee,  thou,  ye 
m  and  the  like  from  all  but  archaic  or  specialized  usage, 
g  You  has  put  them  out  of  business. 

1  The  losing  fight  being  made  by  whom  against  who 

g  is  an  example  of  leveling  that  is  under  way  in  our  own 

g  time.  It  seems  predictable  that  whom  will  go  the  way 
g  of  all  flesh,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  people  who,  or  whom, 
g  are  trying  too  hard  to  be  correct  sometimes  make  it 
g  displace  who,  a  fact  the  New  Yorker  calls  attention  to 

g  from  time  to  time  under  the  heading,  “The  Omnipotent 

I  Whom.” 

S  The  prize  contender  for  omnipotence,  in  my  opinion, 
g  however,  is  neither  who  nor  whom,  but  rather  the  prepo- 
g  sition  on.  Like  a  bandwagon-climber  who  has  scented  a 
1  promising  dark  horse,  I  began  some  time  ago  to  note 
5  down  evidences  of  on’s  increasing  popularity,  especially 
g  in  the  press.  I  have  found  it  nosing  out  about,  at,  for, 
g  from,  in,  into,  of,  to,  and  toward.  Drunk  with  success, 
g  it  may  easily  press  forward  and  knock  all  the  other 
1  prepositions  out  of  the  language. 

g  Would  this  be  a  good  thing?  Some  linguists  regard 
g  as  the  most  advanced  those  languages  in  which  leveling 
g  has  gone  the  farthest.  Certainly  it  makes  things  simpler, 
g  In  this  instance,  the  effort  now  spent  on  choosing  among 
g  prepositions  would  be  saved.  But  on,  despite  its  popu- 
S  larity  in  the  press,  is  not  being  accepted  as  a  proxy 
g  elsewhere. 

g  Let  us  see  how  on  has  gone  berserk: 

1  “His  worried  fans  can  be  reassured  on  one  thing, 
g  however.”  My  candidate  here  would  be  about,  or  per- 
p  haps  of. 

g  “The  officer  questioned  the  woman  on  her  wounds.” 
g  Sounds  deucedly  uncomfortable  for  the  woman,  and 
B  deucedly  inconsiderate  of  the  officer,  who  might  have 
g  settled  himself  elsewhere. 

1  “The  mayor  was  dismayed  on  the  permit  denial.” 
1  At  or  by. 

g  “Don’t  wait  on  me.”  The  remark  was  addressed  not 
I  to  a  waitress  but  to  a  friend  by  a  man  who  did  not  want 
1  to  be  waited  for.  This  is  a  Far  Western  barbarism,  com- 
1  mon  in  conversation.  From  there  it  oozes  into  the  nevrs- 
1  papers:  “The  trustees  must  wait  on  approval  by  the 
1  State  Allocations  Board.” 

g  “Complaints  on  dogs  running  loose  are  increasing”; 
g  “I’ll  call  him  on  that.”  About. 

1  “The  man  has  an  elephant-like  memory  on  abuse  he 
g  has  taken;  “Support  will  be  sought  on  the  proposal.”  For. 
g  “The  wraps  may  be  lifted  soon  on  dramatic  defense 
m  developments.”  From. 

S  “Developments  on  Middle  East  problems  dominated  the 
1  session.”  In. 

1  “A  study  on  psittacosis  has  been  undertaken”;  “Com- 
S  plaints  on  violations  of  waterway  rules  have  been  re- 
g  ceived.”  Of. 

1  “Science  is  finding  clues  on  possible  causes.”  To. 
g  “Little  progress  has  been  made  on  racial  integration.” 
1  Toward,  or  in. 

I  And  finally:  “The  aim  is  to  educate  the  populace  on 
1  the  proper  use  of  English.”  Let’s  start  now,  if  it’s 
I  not  too  late. 
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more  ideas  for  homebuilders 


THE  CHICAGO 
SUNDAY  TRIBUNE 


TO  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


use  Outdoor  to  advertise  their  services, 
just  as  many  Outdoor  companies  utilize 
newspapers  and  other  media  to  call 
attention  to  theirs. 

Creating  demand  that  sustains  and 
stimulates  greater  production  has  been 
one  of  the  big  jobs  of  the  combined 
American  advertising  media.  Through 
them,  vigorous  competition,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
is  nourished  and  kept  alive. 

The  Outdoor  Advertising  Industry 
is  proud  to  be  a  member  of  such  an  im> 
portant  segment  of  the  American 
economy. 


/V  DISTINGUSHED  jury  of  art 
directors,  agency  and  business  execu¬ 
tives  chose  a  Chicago  Tribune  outdoor 
poster  for  First  Grand  Award  (gold 
medal)  in  the  26th  National  Competi¬ 
tion  of  Outdoor  Advertising  Art,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Art  Directors  Club  of 
Chicago. 

The  poster,  '*More  Ideas  for  Home 
Builders,”  was  drawn  by  Ed  Renfro,  a 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  artist. 

The  Outdoor  Advertising  industry 
congratulates  the  Chicago  Tribune  not 
only  for  its  gold  medal  award  poster 
but  for  its  continuing  fine  series  of  out¬ 
door  posters. 

Many  other  newspapers — and  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  television  stations — 


THIS  IS  A 

standardized 
p^^D  bulletin 


THIS  IS  A 
STANDARDIZED 
POSTER  panel 


Standardized  Outdoor  Advertising  is  a  business.  It  creates  business,  it  belongs  with  business. 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

24  West  Erie  Street  Chicago  10,  Illinois 
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M&O  Paper 
Firm  Sells 
Newspaper 

International  Falls,  Minn. 

Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  a  newsprint  supplier, 
is  getting  out  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

Its  subsidiary.  Border  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  sold  the 
International  Falls  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Davey  of  Benson,  Minn.  The 
new  publisher  is  the  North  Star 
Publishing  Company. 

Publication  of  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  will  continue  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  the  announcement  by 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  editor  and 
publisher,  said. 

Mr.  Davey  has  arranged  for 
Mr.  Anderson  and  the  present 
staff  to  continue  publishing  the 
Journal  until  Mr.  Davey  is  able 
to  arrange  his  personal  affairs 
and  take  over  the  management 
in  person,  not  later  than  March 
1. 

Mr.  Davey  is  a  native  of 
Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.  His  experi- 
■ences  include  editorships  of  the 
St.  Peter  Herald,  and  the  Wa¬ 
dena  Pioneer-Journal. 


For  the  last  seven  years,  he 
has  been  co-publisher  of  the 
semi- weekly  newspapers,  the 
Swift  County  Monitor  and  News 
at  Benson. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Other  transactions  in  the 
newspaper  field: 

Lagrange,  Ind. 

Eugene  N.  Marten  of  Tomah, 
Wis.,  former  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montpelier  Herald, 
is  the  new  president  of  the  La- 
Grange  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  LaGrange  Stand¬ 
ard  and  the  LaGrange  News. 
His  wife  Joyce,  is  the  new  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  Martens  purchased  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  They  own  285  of  the  300 
shares. 

Mr.  Marten  will  serve  as 
manager  of  the  LaGrange  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  editor  of  the 
LaGrange  Standard.  Harry 
Groat  of  LaGrange  continues  as 
vicepresident.  Mrs.  Groat  will 
continue  as  editor  of  the  News. 
The  newspapers  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  over  4,400. 

Paul  M.  Riddick,  president  of 
the  corporation  for  30  years, 
will  continue  as  reporter  for  the 
company. 

*  m  * 

Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

Joe  W.  Stewart,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bonne  Terre 
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"Shotgun  Charlie"  is  protecting  his  rights!  Don't 
you  be  his  favorite  target.  Be  at  ease  with  your 
own  subscription  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  Subscribe 
Now  before  your  feelings  are  hurt. 
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Register  for  the  past  six  years.  Peck  Purchases 
recently  sold  the  paper  to  Mr.  « 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Erickson,  former  ^  wecKues 

publishers  of  the  Seneca  News  Muscoda,  Wij. 

Dispatch.  The  Register  has  a  Two  Wisconsin  weekly  news¬ 
weekly  circulation  of  2,074,  papers,  the  Muscoda  Progretsivt 

*  *  *  and  the  Highland  Press,  have 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Curry  been  purchased  by  Norbert  Peck 

have  sold  the  Oregon  (Mo.)  Holt  of  Hales  Ckimer,  Wis. 

County  Sentinel  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  The  newspapers  were  bought 
James  W.  Parson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  from  Bruce  Estlund  and  Nor- 
Curry  have  operated  the  weekly  man  M.  Clapp  who  published  the 
paper  with  circulation  of  1,350  weeklies  under  the  firm  name  of 
since  1930.  the  Muscoda  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Parson  was  formerly  with  The  two  papers  have  been 
the  Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Star  printed  in  the  shop  of  the  GroTit 
Journal,  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  County  Independent,  Lancaster, 
News  Press  and  the  Savannah  Wis.  Mr.  Peck  plans  to  resume 
(Mo.)  Reporter.  printing  operations  at  Muscoda. 

*  *  * 

Clair  County  Courier  and  the 

The  Salem  Times-Register,  Appleton  (Mo.)  Journal  to  Mr. 
104-year-old  Roanoke  County  and  Mrs.  Roy  Wilcox  of  Spring- 
weekly  newspaper,  has  been  sold  The  Osceola  weekly 

byMrs.J.H,  Thornton  of  Salem  j^as  a  circulation  of  1,950  and 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  W,  Appleton  City  paper  has  a 
Salver  of  Rocky  Mount,  Va.  circulation  of  1,550. 

Mr.  Salyer  also  publishes  the  «  *  « 

Franklin  News  Post  of  Rocky  The  Van  Buren  (Mo.)  Cur- 
Mount.  He  plans  to  continue  this  j^^^al  has  been  sold  to  Alan 
operation.  Turley  by  George  Henson  who 

T^o™ton’  editor  of  published  the  newspaper  for  36 
the  T-R,  will  remain  in  that  years.  The  weekly  has  a  circula- 
capacity  until  March  1.  ^ion  of  1,000. 

George  Romano  of  New  York  *  *  * 

City  was  the  broker  in  the  »» 

transaction.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  Macy, 

^  wno  J13V6  D66n  &ssoci&t6Cl  witn 

Cedar  Ranids  INeb  1  Press  Windsor  (Colo.)  Beacon 

-sold  by  G.  M.  Cox  t^^  Ranald  since  1948,  have  sold  their  i^ 
Bopp,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  weekly  paper  to 

the  Ord  (Neb.)  Quiz.  The  Press  m 

has  a  circulation  of  400. 

*  •  •  publication  has  a  circulation  oi 

Ash  Grove  (Mo.)  Common-  *  ♦  * 

wealth — purchased  by  Mr.  and  .  /c  t-.  v 

Mrs.  Del  Mason  from  Mr.  and  _  Clark  (S.  D.)  Cou  l 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Koenig,  publishers  circulation 

of  the  weekly  11  years.  The  pa-  2  ^00,  is  now  own^  entirely 
per  has  a  1,250  circulation.  ^y  Bert  Moritz.  B.  W.  Condit, 

*  *  *  co-publisher  of  the  paper  since 

Webster  Grove  (Mo.)  News  1945,  sold  his  interest  to  Morit*. 
Times  —  sold  by  Glenn  G.  *  *  * 

Thomas,  president  of  the  Virgil  Smith  of  Sioux  Falls, 
Thomas-Young  Printing  Co.,  to  S.  D.,  has  purchased  the  weddy 
W.  T,  Gray.  Dell  Rapids  (S.  D.)  Tribuiu 

*  *  *  from  E.  P.  Shively  who  is  re- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Goodman  tiring  after  being  associated 

have  sold  the  Osceola  (Mo.)  St.  with  the  newspaper  for  the  past 
_ 38  years. 

NEWLY  New  Building 

ENGINEERED  construction  « 

^  fc  im  fc  IT  yg^j.  gjj  j^g^  plant  for  Lufkin 

for  new  smoothness!  Publishing  Company,  publishers 

new  speed!  of  the  Daily  News.  President  J- 

new  versatility!  H.  Kurth  Jr.  said  a  building 

,  ^  ^  site  has  been  bought  and  an 

•  sets  to  30  pt.  condensed  architect  engaged. 

•  cruises  at  10  lines  a  minute  , 

•  one  to  four  magazines  vrr  i  i  d 

^  weekly  nesumes 

Grandview,  Tex. 
M.  L.  Hair  III  has  resumed 
publication  of  the  weekly  Grandr 
view  Tribune,  established  by  his 
grandfather  in  1899,  Grandee* 
had  been  without  a  paper  since 
Mr.  Hair’s  father  died  last  July 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  8,  195« 


PUTTING  PLAY 
TO  WORK  ^ 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND//  ( 


Funny  thing  about  these  Yankee-folk.  When 
they  work,  they  work  hard,  but  when  they  play, 
they  play  hard,  too.  And  it’s  sometimes  hard  to 
tell  which  is  the  bigger  business  in  New  England. 

Take  a  look  at  bowling,  for  example.  In  the 
region’s  1,000  bowling  alleys,  about  700,000 
keglers  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  spend 
close  to  $6-million  every  year.  And  that  doesn’t 
include  the  money  spent  for  bowling  shoes  and 
balls  by  the  died-in-the-wool  regulars. 

Or,  go  outdoors  and  watch  the  crowded  ski 
slopes  for  a  minute.  Last  year,  194  ski  areas 
were  in  operation  in  the  six-state  region.  They 
lured  ski  enthusiasts  from  all  over  the  Northeast, 
to  add  S80  to  $100-million  annually  to  the  boom¬ 
ing  New  England  economy. 

At  the  same  time  these  fun-loving  Yankees  were 
going  all-out  for  sports,  they  were  setting  a  new 
record  in  individual  earnings  and  savings.  And 
the  region’s  cash  registers  were  ringing  up  near 
record  sales,  too.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell, 
you’ll  find  a  well-heeled  market  here;  so  come 
on  up  and  sell  New  England  through  the  New 
England  newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE — Banior  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barrt  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  li  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gaaette 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Poet  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (EAS),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (MAE),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (MAS). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 
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Harris  Is  Remembered 
50  Years  After  Death 


type-high.  Cherry,  boxwood  or  Q  k  •  •  1 

fruit  woods  are  prescribed  for  0  /l.rilC10S 
this  purpose.  Light  inks  and 
good  impressions  were  used  so  T)  1  1 

the  wood  grain  would  not  fill  up,  11^0 Kff  P01  ID  fl 
the  graining  becoming  an  ingen-  ^ 

ious  part  of  the  design.  He  T  T  O  T)  1  * 
sought  a  new  interpretation  with  ,  O  •  A  OllCV 
which  to  illustrate  the  stories,  ^ 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  famous 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  edi¬ 
tor  and  author  of  the  immortal 
“Uncle  Remus”  folklore  stories, 
died  50  years  ago  on  July  3. 

A  half  century  after  the 
writer’s  death,  his  work  is  being 
revived  in  a  deluxe  new  edition 
of  “Uncle  Remus”  to  be  brought 
out  by  the  Limited  Editions  Club 
for  its  members  and  later  by 
Heritage  for  general  sale. 

Twain’s  Tribute 

Mark  Twain,  another  news- 
papei-man-author,  in  his  book 
“Life  Upon  the  Mississippi,” 
tells  about  meeting  Mr.  Harris 
in  New  Orleans.  He  describes 
him  as  “undersized,  red-haired 
somewhat  freckled  and  very 
shy.”  Twain  added:  “He  is  a 
shy  man.  Of  this  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  may  not  show  on  the 
surface,  but  the  shyness  is  there. 
After  days  of  intimacy  one 
wonders  to  see  that  it  is  still  in 
about  as  strong  force  as  ever. 
There  is  a  fine  and  beautiful 
nature  hidden  behind  it,  as  all 
who  read  the  ‘Uncle  Remus’ 
book;  and  a  fine  genius,  too,  as 
all  know  by  the  same  sign.  I  seem 
to  be  talking  quite  freely  about 
this  neighbor;  but  in  talking  to 
the  public  I  am  talking  to  his 
personal  friends,  and  these 
things  are  permissible  among 
friends.” 

Mark  Twain  reported  that  a 
group  of  children  who  showed 
up  to  meet  Mr.  Harris  were  ag¬ 
grieved  when  they  found  he  was 
white. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  born  in 
1848,  first  worked  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  printer  on  the  Countryman, 
published  on  a  plantation  near 
Eatonton,  Ga.  It  was  authentic, 
dyed-in-the-wool  (or  in-the-cot- 
ton),  old-school,  ante-bellum 
Southern  plantation  with  slaves 
who  could  not  read  or  write  but 
who  were  superb  tellers  of  tales 
handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Served  Many  Papers 

Mr.  Harris  worked  for  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Crescent  Monthly 
and  Monroe  (Ga.)  Advertiser 
before  he  joined  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  in  1876.  On  the 
latter  paper  he  began  writing 
the  Uncle  Remus  stories  in 
Negro  dialect. 

A  New  York  book  publisher, 
on  his  way  to  Mississippi  to  ar¬ 
range  with  Jefferson  Davis  for 


publication  of  “The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment,”  stopped  off  in  Atlanta  in 
1880  and  persuaded  Mr.  Harris 
to  scissor-and-paste  his  first 
Uncle  Remus  book  from  his 
stories  in  the  Constitution. 

“They  are  all  genuine  folklore 
tales,”  said  Mr.  Harris,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  none  were  inven¬ 
tions  or  “cooked.” 

The  illustrator  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Uncle  Remus”  is  a 
brilliant  young  American  artist 
named  Seong  Moy,  who  w'as  born 
in  Canton,  China,  and  came  to 
the  U.  S.  at  the  age  of  10.  The 
illustrations  are  bold  and  fine 
woodcuts,  some  of  them  employ¬ 
ing  the  grain  of  the  wood  to  add 
an  intriguing  element  to  the 
illustrations. 

Moy  Is  Artist 

Mr.  Moy  was  asked  by  E  &  P 
how  he,  a  foreign-born  artist, 
became  interested  in  American 
folklore  and  dialect. 

“I  have  two  daughters,  5  and 
7  years  of  age,  so  it  became  my 
duty  to  supply  them  with  litera¬ 
ture  and  I  came  across  the 
Uncle  Remus  stories  frequent¬ 
ly,”  explained  Mr.  Moy.  “They 
are  very  popular  now.  I  was 
curious  and  did  some  research 
on  the  original  editions  in 
Southern  dialect.  I  found  the 
Negro  dialect  very  complicated 
and  hard  for  me  to  read,  so  it 
presented  a  challenge. 

“I  inquired  about  Uncle 
Remus  and  was  surprised  by 
finding  many  friends  had  read 
the  stories  and  by  learning  that 
dialects  are  popular,”  he  added. 

When  the  Limited  Editions 
Club  held  a  national  competi¬ 
tion  to  interest  fine  artists  in 
doing  illustrations,  Mr.  Moy 
chose  to  do  illustrations  of  the 
Harris  stories  because  he  feels 
that  more  imaginative  work  can 
be  done  with  mythological  sub¬ 
jects. 

He  finished  10  woodcuts  and 
made  a  series  of  rough  sketches 
for  the  competition,  in  which 
he  won  an  award.  The  club  is 
publishing  “Uncle  Remus”  as 
the  first  of  a  series  of  books 
using  illustrations  by  the  award 
winners. 

56  Woodcuts 

Mr.  Moy  made  56  woodcuts 
for  the  book,  using  the  wooden 
backs  of  type-high  halftone  cuts 
for  his  carving.  Plates  wei-e  put 
back  on  the  bottom  to  make  them 


which  he  believes  have  universal 
appeal. 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  For- 


W  oodcuts  are  being  used  more  eign  Service  has  launched  an 
and  more  in  the  creative  aspect  eight-week  program,  featuring 
of  expression  but  little  is  being  special  articles  by  staff  writers 
done  with  them  commercially  covering  “Eight  Gi-eat  Decisions 
because  of  the  cost  and  time  1958..  dealing  with  U.  S. 
required,  Mr.  Moy  reported,  foreign  policy. 

W  oodcuts,  he  said,  have  a  place  rpj^g  series  is  coordinated  with 
in  distinctive  advertising.  He  nation-wide  discussion  pro- 
said  two  days  work  are  required  gram  of  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
on  an  average  size  four-by-five  sooiation. 


woodcut,  after  the  design  is  “The  program  which  is  now 
diaw’n.  io  jfg  second  year  in  Chicago 

on  Art  Slinws  growH  into  a  major  promo- 

tion  for  us,”  explained  Basil  L. 

During  the  last  15  years,  Mr.  Walters,  director  of  the  Daily 
Moy  has  had  more  than  20  one-  News  Foreign  Service  and  ex¬ 
man  art  shows  in  the  Metropoli-  ecutive  editor  of  Knight  News- 
tan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  papers. 

of  Modem  Art,  the  Art  Insti-  “One  of  the  reasons  we  are 
tute  of  Chicago,  Victoria  and  enthusiastic  about  the  Great  De- 
Albert  Museum  of  London  and  cisions  Program  is  because  we 
in  Norway  and  Japan.  He  is  at  feel  it  will  help  in  developing 
present  giving  courses  at  Pratt  the  educational  background  of 
Institute,  Cooper  Union  Art  our  readers  in  foreign  news," 
School  and  Columbia  University,  he  added. 


20  Art  Shows 


He  conducts  the  Seong  Moy 
School  of  Painting  and  Graphic 


Those  writing  the  series  are; 
E»-nie  Hill— “Can  We  Deal 


Arts  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  W’ith  Russia?” 


each  Summer. 

The  earliest  books,  the  pre¬ 
movable-type  books,  were  block 


Arthur  Snider — “What  Secur¬ 
ity  in  the  Rocket  Age?” 
William  H.  Stoneman  — 


books,  printed  from  woodcuts.  “United  Europe,  Partner  or 
More  than  a  century  before  Rival?” 


Gutenberg,  playing  cards  were 
printed  in  Europe  from  wood- 
cuts. 


George  Weller — “Middle  East 
— New  U.  S.  Responsibility?" 
Peter  Lisagor  —  “Awakening 


Woodcuts  require  delicate  Africa — Promise  or  Threat?” 
handling  in  printing.  Mr.  Moy’s  Edwin  A.  Labey— “What  U.S. 
were  printed  without  a  crack.  Economic  Policy  for  Survival?" 


split  or  dent. 


Keyes  Beech — “Should  U.  S. 


The  text  of  the  new  “Uncle  Trade  with  Red  Chine?” 


Remus”  was  set  in  12-point  Milt  Freudenheim  —  “Whose 
Goudy  Modern  type  on  a  14-  UN  Is  It?” 
point  base.  The  story  headings  • 

are  set  in  30-point  Goudy  Modern  v- i.  . 

italics.  The  paper  is  Ivory  Space  Age  Edition 
Archer  with  velvet  smooth  finish,  Of  2008  Published 
made  especially  for  this  book. 

Titles  of  stories,  running  heads.  New  Alb.any,  Ind. 

and  folios  are  printed  in  red,  "^he  New  Albany  Tribune  re¬ 
blue,  green,  and  brown  alter-  c^ntly  issued  a  special  SpM* 
nating  throughout  the  text.  section  dated  2008. 

W'ith  this  handsome  example  front  page  of  this  “Future  Edi 
of  the  graphic  arts  applied  to  tion”  was  labeled  “An  Imagi 
publication  of  his  work,  Joel  nary  Issue”  and  stories  “By  In 
Chandler  Harris,  newspaperman  terplanetary  Press”  were  clear 
and  gifted  recorder  of  American  ly  marked  “An  Imaginary  Ac 
folklore,  is  being  remembered  count.” 

a  half  century  after  his  death.  The  streamer  headlines  read 

Uncle  Remus  is  still  a  tall  “U-  S.  Space  Fleet  Lands  Or 
teller  of  tales.  Mars”  and  “Intelligent  Anima 


New  Albany,  Ind. 
The  New  Albany  Tribune  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  special  Space 
Age  section  dated  2008.  The 


a  half  century  after  his  death.  The  streamer  headlines  read: 

Uncle  Remus  is  still  a  tall  “U-  S.  Space  Fleet  Lands  Oij 
teller  of  tales.  Mars”  and  “Intelligent  Animal 

•  Life  Is  Discovered.”  A  front 

Scott  Elected  Prexy  editorial  explained:  “Some 

of  the  .stories  may  be  classed  as 
Jay  Scott  has  been  elected  wishful  thinking  and  others 
president  of  the  public  relations  may,  50  years  from  now,  prove 
firm  of  Robert  S.  Taplinger  As-  surprisingly  accurate.  Whatever 
sociates,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  the  case  may  be,  the  Tribune 
has  resigned  from  the  Benjamin  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
Sonnenberg  office.  edition  of  2008  today  in  1958. 
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Job  Printery  : 
Given  Up  for  ; 
Expansion  j 

Lincoln,  Neb.  ^ 
The  Journal-Star  Printing  ^ 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Lincoln  < 
Journal,  Lincoln  Star  and  Sun¬ 
day  Journal  and  Star,  has  an-  . 
nounced  the  closing  of  its  gen-  ’ 
eral  commercial  job  printing, 
lithographing  and  stationery  de¬ 
partments,  effective  March  1. 

Company  President  Fred  Sea- 
crest  said  the  change  is  being 
made  to  provide  space  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of 
its  newspapers,  publications  and 
photoengraving  divisions. 

Most  of  the  operations  and 
someof  the  equipment  used  in  the 
firm’s  manufacturing  division 
are  being  purchased  by  Donald 
C.  North,  former  salesman  and 
production  manager  for  the 
Journal-Star  Printing  Co.’s 
manufacturing  division,  who 
plans  to  begin  a  new  printing 
firm.  His  company  w’ill  employ 
approximately  38  of  the  62  full¬ 
time  and  nine  part-time  em¬ 
ployees  now  engaged  in  func¬ 
tions  being  terminated  by  the 
Journal-Star. 

Mr.  Seacrest  said  the  Journal- 
Star  is  spending  more  than 
$200,000  for  improvements 
which  include  R.O.P.  color  print¬ 
ing,  teletypesetting,  new  body 
and  headline  typesetting  ma-  I 
chinos,  and  fast-etch  engraving  ' 
machines. 

Journal-Star  Printing  Co., 
which  began  commercial  print¬ 
ing  operations  in  1867,  printed 
the  Congreasional  Record  during 
World  War  II  and  more  recently  . 
has  held  the  contracts  for  the 
Lincoln  telephone  directory  and 
the  Lincoln  city  directory.  In 
addition  to  the  daily  and  Sunday  I 
newspapers,  eight  educational,  I 
religious  and  veterans  publica¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  be  printed 
on  the  company’s  presses. 

After  the  March  1  change  in 
operations,  the  company’s  im¬ 
mediate  employment  is  expected 
to  be  401  with  a  $1,750,000  an¬ 
nual  payroll. 

• 

Roll  Width  Bill 

Washington 
A  bill  to  reduce  from  15  to  13 
inches  the  minimum  width  of 
paper  in  rolls  which  may  be 
imported  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  as  standard  news¬ 
print  paper  has  been  introduced 
by  Rep.  Frank  N.  Ikard,  (D- 
Texas)  and  Rep.  Clarence 
Brown,  (R-Ohio).  The  measure 
was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means. 


SNPA  Seeks  Special 
‘Siiiokey  Bear’  Stamp 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  representing  more 
than  400  member  newspapers, 
has  urged  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  to  issue  a  three-cent  stamp 
featuring  Smokey  the  Bear, 
symbolic  forest  fire  prevention 
figure. 

The  stamp  was  requested  for 
July  of  this  year  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  American  lumber  industry. 
The  request  is  endorsed  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association 
and  other  groups  interested  in 
conservation  of  forests  and  wild¬ 
life. 


Alabama  Section 

“A  Report  on  Alabama  for 
Industrial  Executives,”  a  20- 
page  rotogravure  magazine-size 
section,  was  issued  with  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
Feb.  2.  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  Alabama  State  Planning 
and  Industrial  Development 
Board. 


Agencies  To  Merge 

Merger  of  Burke  Dowling 
Adams,  Inc.,  and  J.  Howard 
Allison  and  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
will  become  effective  Feb.  1.  The 
latter  agency  will  become  the 
Adams-Allison  Co.,  a  division 
of  BDA. 


3  Engravers  Held 
In  Tax  Sticker  Fraud 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Three  employees  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Publishing  Co.  are  facing 
charges  of  forgery  in  the  alleged 
manufacture  of  counterfeit  $5 
automobile  tax  stickers. 

The  publishing  company  is  the 
agent  for  the  Chattanooga  Times 
and  Chattanooga  News  -  Free 
Press.  / 

Charged  with  forgery  were 
Preston  B.  Smith,  Joseph  W. 
Cook,  and  Frank  R.  Cooke  Jr., 
engravers  employed  by  the  com¬ 
pany. 

It  was  alleged  the  fraudulent 
stickers  were  manufactured  in 
the  engraving  department. 


SAN  DIEGO:  Bl  LLION  -  DOLLAR  MARKET 

San  Diego  is  a  vital  market  —  alive,  alert,  attuned  to  today. 

The  aircraft  industry  — one  of  many  dynamic  elements  in  the  San  Diego  economy  —  contributes 
an  annual  payroll  of  more  than  $275,000,000.  Backlog  of  orders  is  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 

And  the  people  in  the  San  Diego  Metropolitan  County  Market  are  (juick  to  resixmd,  eager  and 
able  to  buy  and  try  the  new'.  Sell  San  Diego  through  The  San  Dicfio  Union  and  Lvenin"  Tribune. 

S1)(  San  Oitgo  Union -/KfMWG  TltlBUNE 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

15  "Homsfown”  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego«  Colifornio  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  lllirtois  —  ond  Greoter 
los  Angeles  .  • .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Sureou  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
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quote  anything  Muggeridge  Guild  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
wrote  to  the  credit  of  the  mon-  students’  union  withdrew  the 
archy.  last  thousand  copies  remaining 

Mr.  Muggeridge  had  written  of  its  21,000  issue  and  gave 
the  council  that  “a  journalist’s  space  for  an  article  from  a 

single  asset  is  his  reputation,  member  of  the  guild  in  its  stu- 

To  deprive  him  of  this  by  dis-  dent  magazine, 
torting  and  falsifying  his  w’ords 
is  surely  an  infringement  of 
journalistic  ethics.” 

But  the  council  replied  that  Orie  of  Fleet  Street’s  favorite 
it  did  not  think  the  “consider-  indoor  sports  is  inter-paper 
London  ated  his  father  and  spoiled  the  able  misfortunes”  of  which  the  bickering,  and  the  past  week 
The  queen  s  press  secretary  holiday  for  him.  ex-Func/i  editor  complained  were  has  been  a  busy  one  for  the  snip- 

has  asked  Fleet  Street  editors  The  Guardian's  London  edi-  jug  ^o  gross  falsification  but  ing  artists, 

for  guidance  on  handling  the  tor  concluded  that  if  the  palace  were  the  outcome  of  the  dispar-  The  Daily  Mirror  —  a  prime 

increasing  interruptions  by  cer-  press  office  seems  to  be  in  the  aging  tone  which  the  author  exponent  of  the  sport  —  gave 

tain  sections  of  the  press  into  mood  to  make  certain  reforms  deliberately  gave  to  his  article,  a  front-page  splash  to  its  de- 

the  private  life  of  the  royal  to  meet  criticism,  the  popular  Another  official  body,  how-  fense  of  the  Daily  Herald's 

family.  press  should  be  prepared  to  gyer,  the  National  Union  of  treatment  of  the  Sarah  Church- 

Commander  Richard  Colville  make  other  concessions  to  give  Journalists  found  that  extracts  ill  stoi-y.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
made  the  request  at  the  quar-  the  queen  and  her  family  some  panted  by  the  two  papers  had  had  attacked  the  Herald  for  its 
terly  meeting  of  the  semi-official  privacy.  distorted  the  views  which  he  front-page  treatment  of  the  af- 

General  Council  of  the  Press  ♦  ♦  ♦  forth  in  the  American  maga-  fair  —  a  story  which  ran  to 

which  invited  him  to  discuss  The  Muggeridge  Affair  zine  82*4  inches.  The  Telegraph  it- 

I"  to  royal  affaira,  '  *  *  * 

Til.  ivimmflnd.r’s  v-.n..,  .lint  press  council  took  up  three  Private  Grief  on  page  nine. 

The  commanders  import  that  matters  of  some  imnor-  rru  m  i  i  •  i  i  Headed  “No  Hush-Hush  About 

the  royal  family  was  finding  it  The  press  council  also  decided  Famous,”  the  Mirror’s  coun- 

difficult  to  have  any  private  life  ’  Malcolm  Mug-  "^^tter  which  has  ^erattack  took  up  one  of  its  fa- 

at  all  got  wide  play  in  all  the  brought  f^orth  a  raj  of  letters  themes  -  equal  justice 

nations  newspapers  complaint  to  the  council  that  f  the  working-man  and  the 

It  folM  on  published  ru-  two  national  SunLy  newsLpeS  newspaper  intrusion  into  pri-  Miss  Churchill, 

mors  attributed  to  friends  of  ^  o  national  sunaay  newspapers  vate  grief.  if  noaprtpH  cnuld  look  after  her- 

the  royal  pair  that  Queen  Eliza-  ad  distoited  his  views  on  the  provoked  by  a  letter  .  didn’t  need  cotton  wool 

beth  and  Prince  Philip  had  even  monarchy-as  expressed  to  the  Times  from  a  friend  of  AiHT/i'olrrd  if  The 

considered  withdrawing  Prince  arhcle  for  the  S  aturday  the  father  and  sister  of  a  Dutch  Uavp  waitpd  to  nut  its 

Charles  from  the  prep  school  “gening  Post.  j  +  domestic  servant  recently  found  Ugadlines  on  a  body  who  was 

he  has  attended  since  last  Octo-  .  council  announced  that  ^.^rdered  near  London.  a  Sod^s  daughter 

her  bpcaufsp  of  orP«  nrvino-  into  **  felt  the  Sunday  Express  and  .  ,.  .  -  i  ^  nobody  s  daughter, 

his  activities  there  ^  People  had  a  right  to  put  letter,  th  Finally,  in  a  burst  of  its  best 

Prince  Charles  returned  to  their  case  that  the  article  con-  v'ct'm  s  relatives  were  met  on  venom,  it  charged  the  TeleprapA 

Cheam  Scho^fa^^  Gained  a  number  of  “unfair,  ,  Holland  by  a  p^^^ive  burying  away 

mas  holidays  on  a  regular  train  “"timely  and  wounding  dispar-  throng  of  new  spapeiroen  who  ‘embarrassing’  matter  in  the 

Xch  had  Lyprarpomnar-Wnt^  agements  of  the  royal  family.”  them  great  distress  by  ^  cliche-warrens  of  its 

which  had  sevei al  compartments  ,  nptrvpttp,!  fifof  strong-arm  methods  of  trying  to  j  „r.i„.v,r,c.  >» 

reserved  for  boys  from  Cheam.  regietted,  however,  thj  «  interviews  and  photo-  columns. 

Commander  Colville  arcnmna-  "’either  newspaper  saw  fit  to  Why  did  the  Mirror  take  upon 


LONDON  LETTER 


Press  Council  Tweaks 
Long  Nose  of  Press 


Trealnicnl  of  Sarah 


By  Virginia  Stoecker 


Abuses  Admitted 

The  press  council,  which  in¬ 
cludes  representatives  of  all  the 
major  daily  newspapers,  also  re¬ 
ported  that  Commander  Colville 
had  explained  certain  proposals 
now  being  considered  by  the 
palace  to  meet  criticism  by  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers. 

Following  on  the  council’s  re¬ 
port,  the  Manchester  Guardian 
printed  a  commentary  from  its 
London  editor — Gerard  Fay — 
which  intimated  that  in  the 
touchy  matter  of  press-palace 
relations,  the  press  was  not  al¬ 
ways  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

Mr.  Fay  recalled  the  episode 
last  summer  during  the  Cowes 
regatta  when  Prince  Philip  be¬ 
gan  to  teach  sailing  to  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  they  were 
“relentlessly  followed”  by  a 
boatload  of  photographers. 

“It  may  have  amused  the  boy,” 
wrote  Mr.  Fay,  “but  it  infuri- 


press  L'uunuii  aiiiiuuiicuu.  ^ 

(.orrecling  an  Lrror 

This  was  the  matter  of  an 

article  on  journalism  in  an  an-  Another  bone  picked  in  public 
nual  called  “Choosing  a  Career”  w’as  between  John  Gordon,  edi- 
published  by  the  National  Union  tor-in-chief  of  the  Sunday  Ex¬ 
press,  and  the  combined  forces 
of  the  press  council  and  the 
Daily  Mail. 

The  council  censured  Gordon 


of  Students. 

The  article,  allegedly  written 
by  a  national  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  said  —  among  other  —  -  - 

things  —  that  “the  only  really  for  failing  to  correct  mistake 
successful  journalists  are  un-  which  appeared  in  his  paper, 
faithful”  to  their  wives.  although  he  was  asked  to  do  so 

It  was  in  the  form  of  a  con-  times, 

versation  between  an  experi-  Mr.  Gordon’s  defense  (a  some- 
enced  reporter  and  an  appren-  what  unusual  one  in  most  news- 
tice  journalist,  fresh  from  uni-  paper  circles)  w’as  that  the 
versity.  And  it  listed  among  the  error  —  concerning  the  cost  of 
talents  of  a  good  newspaper-  public  housing  for  policemen  -- 
man:  an  ability  to  do  without  was  quoted  from  the  Doi7i/ Maw- 
luncheon,  an  honest  vulgarity  ^"<1  ^*e  refused  to  correct  it  un- 
and  a  complete  disregard  for  less  the  Mail  did  so  also, 
human  dignity.  Commenting  on  the  reprimand 

After  a  protest  from  the  in  his  weekly  column,  Mr.  Gor- 
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years. 


l! 


6  don  said  that  since  a  prominent 
e  council  member  was  also  a  board 
j  I  member  of  the  Mail,  he  was 
s  waiting  to  see  whether  the  Mail 
i  cleaned  its  own  doorstep  first. 

*  ♦  • 

Tired  Eyes 

A  television  critic  who  admits 
that  he  just  can’t  stand  watch- 
5  ing  television  any  longer  has 

f  retired  from  the  Manchester 

it  Guardian. 

He  is  Bernard  Levin,  29,  who 
has  left  the  Guardian  where  he 
e  covered  commercial  television  to 

s  write  on  other  subjects  for  the 
*  weekly  Spectator. 

s  ,  In  his  farewell  column.  Levin 
wrote  that  flesh  and  blood  could 
^  only  stand  so  much  and  that  he 

s  hoped  never  to  set  eyes  upon 

a  television  set  again. 

»  The  Guardian’s  London  col¬ 

umn  reported  that  Mr.  Levin 
s  first  considered  throwing  the 

television  set  out  the  window 
t  of  his  flat,  but  was  afraid  the 

police  would  intervene.  And  he 
had  decided  not  to  donate  it  to 
e  a  hospital  because  it  would  be 

e  unkind  to  inflict  upon  others 

[,  what  he  had  endured  in  the 

,  course  of  duty. 

Since  a  commercial  television 
i  channel  opened  here  in  1956 

s  to  compete  with  the  long-estab- 

3  }  lished  official  BBC,  Mr.  Levin 
has  been  its  most  consistent 
f  scourge. 


Ex-LSU  Journalism 
School  Director  Dies 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Marvin  G.  Osborn,  73,  who 
retired  in  1955  as  director  of 
the  LSU  School  of  Journalism, 
with  which  university  he  had 
been  affiliated  for  60  years,  died 
Jan.  23.  He  became  director  of 
the  school  in  1920. 

Many  leading  newspapermen 
and  women  had  been  his  stu¬ 
dents.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
movement  to  revive  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Press  Association  in  the 
early  1920s.  He  had  served  as 
president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Editors,  the 
Southwestern  Journalism  Con¬ 
gress  and  Kappa  Tau  Alpha, 
national  scholastic  journalism 
fraternity. 

Okinawa  Newspaper 
Closed  by  Banks 

One  of  Okinawa’s  three  daily 
newspapers,  the  Okinawa  Shim- 
bun,  which  owed  more  than 
$700,000  to  banks  at  Naha, 
Okinawa,  has  been  closed  by  the 
banks,  which  seized  the  news¬ 
paper’s  building  and  facilities. 

The  remaining  daily  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Pacific  island  are 
the  Okinawa  Times  and  Ryukyu 
Shimpo. 


Repository  Begun 
For  Writers’  Letters 

Madison,  Wis. 

A  Mass  Communications  His¬ 
tory  Center  containing  the  let¬ 
ters,  scrapbooks  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  papers  of  American 
writers  and  radio  commentators 
was  dedicated  here  Jan.  25. 

The  idea  for  the  Center  was 
conceived  two  years  ago  when 
Hans  V.  Kaltenborn,  NBC  com¬ 
mentator  since  1923,  donated 
several  boxes  of  scripts  and  fan 
mail.  His  contributions  since 
then  have  totaled  about  200 
boxes. 

So  far  18  persons  have  do¬ 
nated  papers,  according  to  Clif¬ 
ford  L.  Lord,  director  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

• 

Public  Service 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Son  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  have  been  cited 
by  the  U.  S.  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  for  “outstanding  public 
service”  to  the  government  in 
its  “City  Alive”  exhibit  of  en¬ 
larged  photos  depicting  a  va¬ 
riety  of  typical  San  Diego 
scenes.  The  exhibit  was  accepted 
by  the  Commerce  Department, 
as  part  of  the  International 
Trade  Fair  Progrram,  and  it 
was  shown  in  Tokyo. 


Merchant  Offers 
‘Nieman’  Grants 

Boulder,  Colo. 

A  program  of  summer  fellow¬ 
ships  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
this  week. 

A  grant  of  $3,750  has  been 
made  by  Lloyd  J.  King,  vice- 
president  of  King  Soopers,  a  su¬ 
permarket  chain,  to  pattern  the 
Lloyd  J.  King  Fellowships  in 
Journalism  after  the  Nieman 
Fellowships  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Men  and  Women 

Mr.  King  offered  to  make  an 
annual  gift  to  the  university  to 
finance  the  program.  Six  to  12 
journalists  —  newspapermen, 
wire  service  reporters  and  radio 
and  television  newsmen — ^will  be 
selected  each  year  to  come  to 
the  Summer  Session  for  five 
weeks.  They  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  have  a  college  degree 
to  be  eligible.  Both  men  and 
women  may  apply. 

Each  recipient  would  receive 
between  $200  to  $400  to  assist 
in  financing  study  in  his  chosen 
field.  In  addition,  the  journalism 
department  would  receive  $750 
annually  for  administrative  and 
other  expenses. 


Talk 


ibout  MININQ,we!re 

^  .  ..'i  /i 


ReGee  (Republic-Gazette  com¬ 
bination)  has  a  boy  friend  who 
digs  in  and  gets  results!  Her  boy 
friend  (Arizona)  leads  the  nation 
in  percentage  growth  of  MINER¬ 
AL  PRODUCTION,  as  well  as  in 
buying  income,  bank  deposits, 
life  insurance  in  force,  manufac¬ 
turing  output  and  value  of  farm 
products.  He's  second  only  to 
Nevada  in  percentage  growth  of 
population. 

ReGee  is  mighty  popular  with 
her  winner  boy  friend.  ONE  OUT 
OF  EVERY  TWO  FAMILIES  in 
booming  Arizona  subscribe  reg¬ 
ularly  to  the  Arizona  Republic  or 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  the  state's 
dominating  ad  medial 


National  Rapratentafivet-Kally-Smith  Co. 


PMoenk  Republic 


A  member  of  the  Metro  Sunday  Magazine  and  Comics  Group. 
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Look!  Compare!  Here  s  a  quadder  that  has  every¬ 
thing!  It  serves  a  Dual  Duty. . .  operates  manually 
or  automatically  without  alteration.  It’s  mechanical, 
simple  and  reliable.  It  sets  . . . 

•  Jaws,  saw  and  assembler  slide  with  only  one  control. 

•  All  odd  measures  in  any  combination  of  picas  and  points. 

•  Automatic  flush  left  on  short  lines. 

Yes,  this  new  Dual  Duty  Quadder  has  everything 
you  could  ask  for,  including  mechanical  simplicity, 
which  assures  minimum  maintenance.  For  all  the 
details,  write  for  Dual  Duty  Quadder  Booklet. 

Intertype  Company 

A  DiWsioa  o<  Horrii-Iolerlrpe  Cerporoiien 

360  FURMAN  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  1.  NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  San  FroncUco.  Lot  Angoloi,  New  Orlaaae,  Boiloa 
la  Canada;  Toronto  Typo  Foundry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vaacoueer,  Haliiax 


Operates  manually 


Operates  automatically 


Set  in  Cairo  and  News  Gothic  famiiies 


Intertype  is  a  reoistered  trade  mark 


Miller’s  Firm  p|,ANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

To  Distribute  - s  e  c  t  i  o  h 


Swiss  Engraver 

La  Salle,  Ill. 
The  La  Salle  Daily  Netvs- 
Tribune  has  formed  a  corpora¬ 
tion  to  distribute  the  Swiss- 
built  Elgrama  Engraver. 

Peter  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
La  Salle  daily,  said:  “We  got 
into  the  engraving  machine  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  back  door.  The  El- 
»  grama  company  in  Zurich,  has 
been  making  electronic  engrav¬ 
ers  for  four  years.  Following 
our  suggestions,  the  company 
made  a  model  specifically  for 
the  American  market.  We  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  machine  of  this 
model  last  August  on  a  field 
test  arrangement.  After  testing 
the  machine  thoroughly  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  we  told  the  manu¬ 
facturer  that  the  machine  met, 
in  our  opinion,  the  requirements 
of  American  newspapers.  The 
Elgrama  company  then  proposed 
that  we  distribute  the  machine 
in  the  United  States.” 

Elgrama  Sales  Company  is  an 
Illinois  corporation. 

The  Elgrama  machine  makes 
printing  plates  on  metal  that 
may  be  matted  and  stereotyped 
or  printed  direct.  The  machine 
has  two  cylinders.  One  cylinder 
holds  the  photographs  or  copy 
being  scanned;  the  other  holds 
the  sheet  of  unsensitized  hard 
metal  alloy.  As  the  copy  is 
scanned,  a  carbide  stylus  cuts 
the  image  into  the  metal  plate. 
The  maximum  plate  size  is  12  x 
18  inches.  The  plates  can  be 
made  in  any  of  13  different 
screens  from  50  to  200  lines  per 
inch. 

Mr.  Miller  said  this  machine 
can  make  both  halftone  and  line 
engravings  without  a  screen 
pattern  in  the  white  areas.  The 
machine  takes  41  minutes  to 
complete  a  12  x  18  inch  plate 
at  newspaper  screens. 

• 

Vari-Typer  Announces 
New  Model  Headliner 

Announcement  of  a  newly  de¬ 
signed  Headliner-Model  400  is 
made  by  Vari-Typer  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Display  faces  up  to  72 
points  are  provided  through  the 
model’s  ability  to  enlarge  up  to 
15  diameters. 

Improved  mechanical  features 
Md  housing,  an  angled  selector 
wiob,  visible  exposure  light  and 
*  pressure  foot  insuring  per¬ 
fect  contact  during  exposure  are 
among  features  list^  by  the 
company. 


ROP  color  comics  on  Saturday  it  a  new  feature  of  the  Windsor  Star, 
made  possible  by  new  presses.  Hugh  A.  Graybiel,  publisher,  pushes 
the  starter  button  while  Pressroom  Superintendent  Tom  Crowley  exam¬ 
ines  the  product. 

New  Plant  Goes  Into  Action 


Amid  Blaze  of  Color  Comics 


and  red,”  explains  the  Star’s 
managing  editor,  Harold 
Vaughn.  “We  now  have  11 
comics  in  full  color.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess,  we  got  rid  of  a  lot  of  dead 
wood,  and  brought  in  two  fea¬ 
tures  (Beetle  Bailey  and  Prince 
Valiant)  to  replace  it.” 

The  problem  of  retaining  color 
comic  register  in  an  ROP  prod¬ 
uct,  with  numerous  roll  changes, 
makeovers  and  edition  changes, 
doesn’t  exist  at  the  Star.  “Our 
Crabtree  Super-color  press  was 
designed  with  this  very  opera¬ 
tion  in  mind,”  Richard  A.  Gray¬ 
biel,  the  Star’s  general  manager, 
points  out. 

All  On  One  Unit 

“On  our  old  press,  as  on  most 
American  presses,  you  had  to 
use  two  units  on  a  full-color  job, 
and  it’s  hard  to  hold  register  on 
an  inter-unit  lead.  But  on  a  color 
unit  w’ith  four  plate  cylinders, 
you  can  impose  your  yellow,  red, 
blue,  and  black  all  on  the  one 
unit.  The  adjacent  unit  has  to 
print  only  the  first  impression 
side  of  the  web.” 

Although  not  used  on  the 
comic  lead,  the  second-impres¬ 
sion  couple  of  the  adjacent  unit 
is  extensively  used  by  the  Star 
on  other  full  color  work.  “We 
don’t  have  to  compromise  on  full 
color  quality  by  leaving  the  black 
plate  out  of  the  art  work,” 
Pressroom  Superintendent  Tom 
Crowley  states.  “We  cast  all 
four  colors  direct,  and  then  use 
an  extra  black  plate  on  the  ad¬ 
jacent  cylinder  for  any  local 
changes,  corrections  or  additions 
in  the  copy.  Some  days  they  give 
us  four  or  five  makeovers  on 
the  extra  black,  but  we  don’t 
have  to  disturb  our  color  regis¬ 
ter  at  all.” 

More  exact  color  register  can 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


Windsor,  Ont. 

A  week-end  color  comic  sec¬ 
tion  printed  ROP — eliminating 
advance  printing,  handling,  and 
inserting — is  now  a  feature  of 
Saturday  editions  of  the  Windsor 
Daily  Star.  On  Jan.  18th,  the 
new  8-page  broadsheet  section 
supplanted  the  Star’s  old  12- 
page  tabloid  comic. 

Pages  1,  3,  6  and  8  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  are  full-color  comics;  the 
remaining  four  pages  in  black 
and  white  are  devoted  to  the 
Star’s  two  daily  comic  and  fea¬ 
ture  pages,  a  new  locally  edited 
hobby  and  family  interest  page, 
and  a  local  magazine  page. 

“We  previously  had  7  tab 
comics  in  full  color,  7  in  black 


Growth  of  tho  Windsor  Star  it  shown  by  this  building  layouf— from  tha 
original  brick  structura  which  houtad  all  oparations  in  1923  to  tha 
ultra-modarn  machanical  annax. 
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Windsor  Star 

(continued  from  page  53) 

be  obtained  on  Crabtree  color 
units  because  each  plate  on  the 
four-page  wide  cylinders  locks 
up  independently  of  the  other 
three  plates.  There  is  no  center 
ring,  and  split  clips  are  used  to 
provide  individual  registering 
and  lock-up  of  each  plate.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  press 
in  North  America  with  this  de¬ 
vice  for  precision  register  work. 

Increased  Ueptli 

Although  the  Star’s  cut-off 
is  only  22%",  the  new  color 
comic  pages  contain  one  strip 
in  half-page  size,  two  in  one- 
third  page  size,  for  a  total 
printed  depth  of  21%".  The 
special  Crabtree  blanket  lock-up 
made  it  possible  to  reduce 
blanket  cylinder  slot  to  one-half 
inch,  and  the  additional  printing 
surface  thus  made  available  was 
used  by  the  Star  to  increase  its 
printed  column  depth  from  301 
to  305  lines. 

Including  the  comic,  the  Star’s 
Saturday  paper  averages  40  to 
48  pages,  produced  straight-run 
in  three  or  four  sections.  The 
main  sections  are  carried  over 
the  balloon  formers,  with  the 
comic  lead  angled-barred  as  the 
last  section  over  one  of  the 
lower  formers. 

The  Star  has  been  printing 
its  own  Saturday  color  comic 
section  for  30  years,  on  its  reg¬ 
ular  newspaper  presses,  but  un¬ 
til  the  changeover,  the  comics 
were  always  printed  in  advance 
and  hand-inserted  into  Satur¬ 
day’s  paper. 

Highly  pleased  with  the 
change  is  maintenance  superin¬ 
tendent  Bob  Hunter,  whose  staff 
had  to  clean  up  the  mailing 
room  after  30  boys  finished  in¬ 
serting  78,000  comics.  Somewhat 
worried  is  Mailing  Room  Super- 
intandent  Gerry  Wharram. 
'‘Sure  it’s  nice,  but  now  that 
we  don’t  have  a  Saturday  insert. 


color  leads;  the  eight  46  h.p.  | 
unit  drive  motors  are  mounted 
above  the  units,  providing  easy  ^ 
motor  access  and  maintenance 
from  the  first  platform  above 
the  plating  floor,  as  well  as 
giving  a  short-shaft  drive  down 
to  the  unit,  eliminating  any 
shaft  obstructions  in  the  arch 
of  the  unit;  all  walls  are  ceramic 
tiled  for  easy  cleaning. 

STEREO:  Two  new  Heavi- 
Duty  Wood  Ponies,  each  with  its 
own  4-ton  electric  pot,  put  plates 
onto  roller  conveyors  which  lead 
to  the  double  plate  drop  to  the 
pressroom.  All  full-color  mats 
are  hot-molded  on  a  Crabtree 
direct  pressure  machine.  Shell  | 
and  base  casting  is  done  in  a 
separate  wing  to  avoid  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  short  straight- 
line  flow  from  make-up  to  pony. 

Markets  via  Tape 

COMPOSING  ROOM: 
Doubled  in  size,  with  new  iron- 
bound  maple  flooring,  strip 
lighting,  acoustic  ceiling  and 
forced  ventilation.  New  equip-  ; 
ment  includes  four  Comets,  three  . 
of  which  are  Teletypesetter 
operated  from  Canadian  Press 
market  wires. 

ENGRAVING:  Completely 
redesigned  to  accommodate  new 
Chemco  roll-film  camera  for 
high-speed  production,  new 
Robertson  color  camera  for  proc- 
6SS  coloi*  wofIc 

A  view  of  the  left-hand  couple  of  the  Windsor  Star’s  multi-color  unit.  MAILING  ROOM:  Papers  h 

Round  hand  couple  of  unit  is  duplicate  of  left.  Photo  shows  split-clip  „  . _ ,. .  ,  ^  * 

plate  lockup.  One-page  wide  portable  ink  pumps  are  outside  of  unit;  ^^e  flo^  from  dispatch  COn-  f 
black  ink  rail  on  the  arch  side.  veyor  directly  onto  continuous  i 

what  am  I  going  to  do  when  a  i  - [  [ —  ^  I 

special  edition  comes  along  and  T  | 

there  aren’t  any  kids  in  Wind¬ 
sor  who’ve  ever  stuffed  papers?”  „  l  ^ _ ^cwyjijfo«_sij _ ^  _ _ _ ^ _ | _ _ 

82,000,000  Expansion  |  |  L  -  L  |  | 

The  culmination  of  a  four-  i  ^i|  J  !  si  ^  j 

year,  $2,000,000  plant  expansion  '  ^l]  j  j  |  I  |  ‘ 

lor  the  Windsor  Star  was  |||  "  i  !  j  j  ( 

reached  when  publisher  Hugh  A.  '  |j|  ^ _  3*  *1  ' 

Graybiel  pushed  the  start  button  ji  ''I  jsl  «  :  #  ®  ' 

to  set  the  eight-unit  Crabtree  ' '  _ J  n  I - _ — —  — ■  i 

press  rolling.  i  — L — r~i —  |  i 

Planning  of  the  new  mechani-  M  7  7.  s  s-  *  I'i  i 

cal  plant  emphasized  stream-  :  V  ^  _ L.J  I — I  LJ  Ui  r*- 

lined,  work-saving  efficiency  in  Q  I  1  f  J  L 


CRABTREE 


FAST 


day  and  night  from  Hoe 


Coll  CYprwss  2-2400,  Nww  York  City 


6iCOJ/VC. 


910  East  138th  Str«*t  •  N«w  York  54,  N.Y. 


Mailing  room  layout  at  the  Windsor  Star  provides  a  continuous  j 
for  all  operations.  (A)  single  wraps,  (B)  mail. 

I 

I 

every  department.  As  a  result,  roller  conveyor,  pick  up  bottom  i 
the  Star  building  has  many  fea-  wrapper  automatically  fr<®  I 
tures  which  have  evoked  wide-  Star-starter  machine  locat^  i®"  i 
spread  interest:  mediately  ahead  of  automtically* 

;  PRESSROOM:  All  15  com-  fed  Wallastar  bundler,  drop 
pensators  are  motorized,  with  down  chute  to  belt  conveyor  on 
push-button  control  from  a  con-  loading  dock,  and  thence  di- 
sole  adjacent  to  the  folder;  a  verted  into  telescoping  roller 
dust  extraction  system  sucks  out  conveyors  which  run  out  into 
paper  dust  at  all  angle-bar  and  truck  bodies.  Specially  designed 
R.T.F.  slitters,  conveys  it  by  mail  bag  racks  built  by  ; 
ducts  to  filters  in  the  reelroom;  thews  Conveyor  are  pre-loaded 
leading-in  tapes  facilitate  web-  so  that  bags  are  brought  into  | 
,  bing  in  all  principal  black  and  position  for  mailer;  belt  con-  I 
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two  plants  were  used  on  these 
particular  days. 


reyors  carry  filled  bags  to  chute,  carry  more  color  advertising.  Rr||A|r|w||  Plant 

news  ROOM:  The  custom-  (558,382  lines  in  1957).  b  n 

built  11-position  horseshoe  desk  The  Star  averages  150  col-  |jp6r3t6S  0  ll3yS 
features  a  copy  belt  conveyor  umns  of  news  content  five  days 
located  at  the  left  elbow  of  the  a  week,  225  columns  on  Satur- 
slot  man;  each  sheet  of  copy  is  day.  Ten  pages  carry  no  adver- 
on  the  composing  room  hook  3  tising  content,  and  on  several 
seconds  after  being  time-  of  these,  the  Star  has  been  ex- 
stamped  at  the  news  desk.  All  perimenting  with  a  6-column 
reporters’  desks  are  modified  makeup  (15  em  columns,  8 
steel  comptometer  desks  with  point  column  rule) .  Type  on  the 
comer-angled  well-platform  for  wide-column  pag^  is  Corona  8 
typewriter,  leaving  ample  writ-  point  on  a  10  point  line, 
ing  and  work  surface.  • 

dispatch  ROOM:  30  spe-  Manager  Named 

cially  designed  mat  and  cut 

cabinets  for  national  and  local  Chicago 

advertisers’  material,  plus  10  W.  P.  Scott,  president  of  Cline 


Sudkamp  Named 


New  York  News  is  running  Moines 

black  and  white  production  in  its  Maurice  J.  Sudkamp  has  been 
Brooklyn  plant  on  a  five-day  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
week.  Part  of  the  plant  is  re-  pressroom  of  the  Des  Moines 
maining  open  seven  days  for  Register  and  Tribune.  He  suc- 
producing  color  comics  and  roto  ceeds  Thomas  R.  Moore,  who  has 
sections.  retired.  ‘ 

The  plan  utilizes  press  equip-  Mr.  Sudkamp  served  his  ap- 
ment  in  Manhattan  for  publish-  prenticeship  at  the  Champaign 
ing  all  editions  of  Mondays  and  (HI.)  Urbana-Courier  and  be- 
Tuesdays  each  week,  when  there  came  pressroom  foreman  there 
are  fewer  pages  than  other  days,  in  1942.  After  seven  years  in 
The  News  has  62  units  with  that  capacity  he  was  employed 
12  folders  in  Manhattan  and  by  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

45  units  and  seven  folders  in  Mr.  Sudkamp  came  to  the  Re- 
i^t^  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Products  Divi-  Brooklyn.  It  has  been  found  that  gister  and  Tribune  in  November, 

formed  by  en-  sion.  Mr.  Sandgren  has  been  niost  of  the  deliveries  are  just  1949,  and  was  named  pressroom 

and  composing  the  Cline  organization  as  fast  from  the  one  plant  and  foreman  of  the  Register  in 

all  materials  since  1949.  some  are  faster  than  when  the  August,  1955. 
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YOU  GET  MUCH  MORE  WITH 
the  STAR 
SELECTRO-MATIC 
QUADDER 


QimoaNC  \ 

ATTACH*****'^  , 


When  you  install  a  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder,  you  get  much  more  than 
the  fine  quadding  mechanism  it¬ 
self.  In  addition  to  the  Quadder 
with  its  memory  system,  hydrau¬ 
lic  actuation  and  push-button 
controls,  many  machine  improve¬ 
ments  are  installed  with  the  Selec¬ 
tro-Matic  Quadder.  They  all  help 
make  quadding  and  non-quadding 
composition  more  efficient. 


HERE  ARE  THE  SELECTRO-MATIC  EXTRAS: 

•  Double  Speed  Measure  Control 

•  New  Vise  Jaws  and  Blocks 

•  Automatic  Line  Stop  Return 

•  One-Piece  Assembling  Elevator  Gate  with  Friction  Rail 

•  New  Vise  Locking  Studs 

•  Electro  Pump  Stop  Safety 

•  Non-Slip  "No-Set”  Delivery  Slide 


•  Hardened  Improved  Assembler  Slide  and  Brake 

•  Adjustable  Vise  Locking  Screws  with  Replaceable  Tips 


For  a  complete  Quadder  choose  the  Selectro-Matic  Quadder. 
Write  for  8-page  brochure  with  all  the  details. 


10$  ANfiCLES  •  OCNVCR  .  SO  ACtON.  MASS 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


Wilmington  (Del.)  Newspapers'  plant  in  heart  of  town. 


Engineering  and  Market 
Studies  Keep  Plant  Ahead 


A  policy  of  advance  planning,  help  of  management  counsel  is 
looking  20  years  ahead,  is  pay-  worth  the  cost, 
ing  off  now  for  the  Wilmington  four-story  and  basement 

(Del.)  News  and  the  Journal-  annex  added  in  1952-53,  then 
Every  Evening,  according  to  carefully  designed  for  20  years 
j  IX  1  growth,  has  shown  during  the 

Frederick  Walter,  general  man-  quarter  of  that  period  to  be 

meeting  most  forecast  expecta- 
Beginning  its  fifth  year  after  tions  arrived  at  by  engineering 
completing  a  $2,600,000  expan-  techniques,  Mr.  Walter  said. 
Sion  program  (the  10th  year 
since  planning  started)  Mr. 

Walter  today  is  ready  to  say  Adding  the  annex  instead  of 
that  long-range  study  with  the  building  an  all-new  plant  re¬ 


sulted  in  an  original  saving  of 
about  $300,000,  exclusive  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  operating 
equipment.  Furthermore,  pub¬ 
lication  was  continued  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  location  close  to  businesses 
and  customer  contacts  for  ad-  ton  and  its  surrounding  areas 
vertising,  as  well  as  shorter  was  somewhat  exceeded  during 


Efficiency  and  comfort  for  customers  in  display  ad  office. 

»tion  distances  for  cir-  the  passage  of  time.  The  news- 
distribution  and  haul-  paper  itself  grew  a  little  faster 
icoming  supplies.  than  expected  because  of  m- 

ted  growth  of  Wilming-  anticipated  consumer  spending 
(1950-1968) .  But  currently  there 
is  a  leveling  off  bringing  tte 
picture  into  closer  focus  with 
the  engineers’  anticipations 


eering  advice  and  follow-throu^ 
to  the  News-Journal  Company. 
Douglas  F.  Gould,  Trundle  vi^ 
president,  made  market  studies 
and  Albert  E.  Koeckert,  staff 
engineer,  handled  the  project, 
planning  and  coordinating  the 
work. 

In  1949,  the  News-Journal 
Company,  ^en  headed  by  Henry 
T.  Claus  (Charles  L.  R^e  Jr^ 
assumed  presidency  in  1956) 
decided  to  train  the  outside 
telescope  into  future  space. 

Over  a  i)eriod  of  20  years, 
minor  additions  had  been  made 
to  the  newspajer  plant.  Emer 
gencies  were  met  as  they  arose- 


CHASES 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 

Amsco’s  electrically  welded  steel  chases, 
with  the  smoothly  ground  joints  are  world 
renowned. 

Afflsco  Aluminum  Chases  are  specifically 
made  for  operations  wherein  lightness  is 
a  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contact 
points  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedge 
screws. 

Squared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat¬ 
terned  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  supplies  a  “complete  chase  line", 
for  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster- 
eotypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  or 
specials  are  available. 

CATtKt  AVAIUlU  FIM  l»UK  II  WtITE  MKCT 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CONPANT 

3131  R)»rrcietiiM  lonc  isuw  cinr  1.  «  ». 


The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions 
ore  being  run  daily  with  Ideal  DX 
Newspaper  Rollers. 

Four  large  Ideal  plants  — one  in  your 
vicinity— and  sales  representatives 
everywhere,  eager  to  give  you  service 
and  assistance. 

Fast  regrinding  facilities  available 
whenever  needed. 


FACTOaiES 

CHKAOe  $.  HltSdOil 
IO«0<^  tMANB  CITY  I. 

I  HUNIMCION  fAM.  C 

CHAMMII.  6I0*«I* 
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V 


There  had  been  no  specific  plan¬ 
ning. 

In  1948,  management  had 
completed  architectural  plans 
for  new  requirements.  They  had 
been  developed  without  real  com¬ 
prehensive  study.  For  that  and 
a  number  of  other  reasons  they 
were  rejected.  Physical  arrange¬ 
ments  proposed  were  rejected  as 
unsatisfactory  and  necessary 
capital  outlay  appeared  pro¬ 
hibitive. 


indicated  the  required  press  ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  64  pages  for  the 
inunediate  future  and  an  ulti¬ 
mate  capacity  stabilized  at  about 
80  pages  as  an  average  practical 
size. 


Choice  of  Plans 


It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Trundle  entered  the  scene. 

“The  problem  facing  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  owner  of  the  news¬ 
paper  before  Trundle  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  assist  may  be  simply 
stated  as  ‘the  lack  of  and  need 
for  a  business  report  which 
would  be  adequate  to  enable 
top  level  decisions  to  be  made 
(m  a  long  term  investment  in 
expansion  and  improvements.” 
Mr.  Koeckert  said,  reviewing  the 
project  for  EdbP. 

“The  primary  objective  was 
to  make  a  choice  from  two  or 
more  alternate  plans,  each  of 
which  represented  advantages, 
different  potential  profit  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  corresponding  new 
capital  requirements.  Specific¬ 
ally  desired  for  each  of  the  plans 
was  an  estimate  of  cost,  the 
estimated  net  earnings  projected 
for  the  first  10  years,  and  antici¬ 
pated  changes  in  revenues  and 
expenses. 

"After  several  schematic  ar¬ 
rangements  were  developed  only 
one  plan  was  found  adapted  to 
the  satisfactory  functional  oper¬ 
ating  requirements  with  a  suit¬ 
able  utilization  of  the  old 
building. 

“A  new  plant  located  else¬ 
where  would  have  been  more 
modem  in  many  ways  and  its 
greater  initial  cost  was  not  the 
sole  deterrent  factor.  The  de¬ 
ciding  influence  was  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  newspaper  location 
in  the  business  district,  an  un¬ 
interrupted  twice-daily  publica¬ 
tion  during  construction  and 
the  savings  effected  through 
avoidance  of  duplicating  a  con- 
I  siderable  amount  of  equipment 
tar  temporary  use  in  a  new 
location  during  the  moving  of 
publishing  activities.” 


Market  Study 


“Among  the  numerous  sources 
of  reliable  statistics  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  ad-linage  the  pub¬ 
lished  data  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Year  Book  and  Market 
Guide  was  found  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  helpful.” 

In  the  study  of  facilities  as 
they  existed  in  the  News-Journal 
plant  in  1949,  engineers  from 
Trundle  concluded  that  “space 
limitations  in  plant  and  offices 
made  continuation  of  the  press 
operation  economically  unten¬ 
able.” 


“The  market  study  was  under¬ 
taken  to  prepare  a  long  range 
forecast,”  Mr.  Gould  said.  “In 
the  period  ?91C  to  1949  daily 
circulation  in  Wilmington  in¬ 
creased  from  24,000  to  81,000,  or 
about  337  percent.  Besides  the 
93,000  for  1960,  we  predicted 
U2,000  circulation  by  1970, 
on  present  trend,  related 
oirectly  to  population. 

A  study  of  ad-linage  trends 

editor  8c  publisher 


requirements  of  the  1960  news¬ 
paper  size. 

“The  slow  speed  of  the  six- 
unit  press  together  with  im¬ 
provements  made  available  in 
newspaper  presses  and  auxiliary 
equipment,  precluded  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  continued  use  by  adding 
the  same  kinds  of  equipment  to 
the  existing  facility,”  Mr. 
Koeckert  said.  “The  press  had 
been  used  by  the  News-Journal 
for  16  years.  Replacement  of 
this  press  was  now  considered 
unavoidable.  It  had  been  im¬ 
possible  to  buy  the  replacement 
during  the  years  of  1941 
through  1948.” 

Other  typical  “inadequacies” 
in  the  plant  as  it  was  in  1949 
were  listed  as: 


Starting  with  the  printing 
press,  the  capacity,  it  was  fig¬ 
ured,  was  about  30%  below  the 


1 —  Lighting  was  about  60% 
of  standard  requirements. 

2 —  Newsprint  roll  deliveries 


by  truck  in  a  narrow  alley 
caused  traffic  delays  and  expen¬ 
sive  handling  of  paper  to  storage 
areas. 

3 —  The  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  was  more  congested 
than  circulation  and  accounting, 
but  all  three  departments  were 
at  the  limit  of  space  availability. 
Display  advertising,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  1949  could  handle  only 
about  lp%  of  its  clientele 
properly  for  seating  and  inter¬ 
views.  Mat  storage  was  not 
readily  accessible  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertising  material  for 
the  composing  room  was  thereby 
delayed. 

4 —  The  existing  heating  plant 
was  at  its  limit  for  serving 
1960  needs  of  the  building.  This 
facility  was  retained  for  use  as 
a  standby  for  the  remainder  of 
its  useful  service  life. 


MIrod  Simpiidty 


Simple  in  design  and  mechanism,  the  Elrod  produces  an 
abundance  of  high-quality  strip  material  from  1  point  to 
36  points  in  thickness.  Elrod  material  is  formed  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strip  of  metal,  cooled  and  solidified  under  pressure. 

Simple  in  operation,  Elrod  mold  changes  are  easily  made, 
and  the  machine  will  produce  strip  material  for  all  com¬ 
posing  room  requirements. 

As  there  is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of 
order,  Elrod  users  have  found  through  years  of  experience 
that  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep  is  very  low.  Put  an 
Elrod  to  work  in  your  plant  and  it  will  greatly  simplify 
many  of  your  composing  room  problems.  Available  in 
both  gas  and  electric  models. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


S«l  in  membnrt  of  Hio  Ludlow  Tempo  fomily 
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Danville,  IlL 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Co, 
manufacturers  of  the  Hurletn* 
Color  Register  Control  System 
for  newspaper  presses,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  DC  Unit  Prea 
Drive. 

Carl  M.  Noble,  president  of 
the  company,  said  Electric  Eye 
Equipment  Co.  worked  with 
leaders  in  the  field  to  remove 
objectionable  features  of  DC 
drives. 

The  Hurletron  Unitized  Prea 
Drive  requires  no  water  cooling  | 
or  control  room  exhaust.  The 
control  components  are  almost 
entirely  static,  requiring  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  maintenance. 

The  unitized  control  of  the 
Hurletron  system  is  describei 
as  ideal  for  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  production  is  not  stopped 
in  the  event  of  possible  failore 
of  any  imit  component.  New, 
static  t3^e  rectifiers,  requiring 
no  cooling  system,  provide  t 
trouble-free  power  supply. 

Gilbert  R.  Dayton,  who  is  in 
charge  of  production  and  mar-i 
keting  of  the  new  press  driven  is 
a  graduate  electrical  enginesr| 
from  the  University  of  Illinoii^ 
He  has  been  associated  with  the 
printing  industry  for  the  past 
25  years. 


The  entire  editorial  content 
of  the  New  York  News’  Sunday 
Coloroto  magazine  is  now  being 
set  on  the  Linofilm. 

With  the  exception  of  folios 
and  certain  large  headlines,  all 
editorial  “type”  for  the  issue  is 
filmed  on  positive  proofs  for 
preparation  by  the  Editorial 
Roto  staff.  Art  Department’s  C. 

W.  Klinefelter,  who  directs  the 
operation,  has  praised  the  new 
proofs  for  their  “uniformly  bet¬ 
ter  appearance,  perfect  line-up 
and  smear-proof  handling  ease.” 

“Since  first  using  filmed  type 
for  proofs  experimentally 
several  months  ago,”  he  said, 

“the  operation  has  steadily  im¬ 
proved  to  a  point  where  it  is 
now  a  more  than  satisfactory 
substitute  for  ‘hot  metal’ 
proofs.”  _______ 

In  commenting  on  the  printing  pages  made  up  on  filmed  type  Linofilm  for  roto  proofs,  type 
quality  of  the  precise  paste-up  give  a  sharper,  cleaner  repro-  faces  have  been  kept  almost 
proofs.  Rotogravure  Superin-  duction.”  identical.  Primer,  a  new  type- 


'NEW'  IS  THE  WORD  for  presses,  building,  body  type  and  format  in 
the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal-Tribune.  Pressing  the  starter  button  on  the 
five-unit  Goss  Headliner  is  W.  R.  Perkins,  president  and  publisher. 
Interested  onlookers  are  Felix  Munchrath,  controller,  and  Dave  Dryden, 

-column  makeup. 


mechanical  superintendent.  The  papers  are  now  in  nine- 


We’ve  handled  many  “million-dollar- 
babies”  in  our  time  —  expensive  printing 
equipment  that  required  skill  and 
experience  to  be  moved,  dismantled  or  installed. 

Have  our  field  engineer  give  you  a  free  estimate. 


MtooucnoN  raooucTs  fox 

THf  OXAFHIC  AKTS 


tarbm 


CENTRAL  NEWSPAPER 
INSTALLATIONS,  INC. 

subsidiary  of :  Central  Rigging  &  Contracting  Corp. 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida  Office: 

Ist  Federal  Bank  Bldgr., 

P.O.  Box  670 
St.  Petersburg  6-7404 


Universal  Press 
Replaces  Tubular 

Marietta,  Ohio 
The  Marietta  Times  has  s 
five-unit  Goss  Universal  press  on 
order.  It  will  replace  a  24-page 
Standard  Tubular  press. 

The  press  will  be  housed  in 
a  new  building,  designed  to  solve 
a  vexing  problem,  that  of  floods- 


N.Y.C.  Home  Office: 
675  Washington  St. 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
ORegon  6-5100 


CARLSON  HI-LO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  FINISHER 
ROP  COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


DISMANTLING  •  MOVING  •  ERECTING  •  INSTALLING 

From  Coast  to  Coast 
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CLEAR  MAJORITY  FOR 
THE  HEADLINER! 


More  than  50%  of  all  press  units  ordered  in  the  last 
ten  years  were  Goss  Headliners 


The  newspajjer  publishers  and  mechanical  executives 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  given  a  clear 
majority  vote  of  confidence  to  the  Goss  Headliner.  In 
the  last  ten  years— a  period  of  unprecedented  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  newspaper  field— well  over  50%  of  the  orders 
for  double  width,  semi-cylindrical  presses  have  been  for 
Goss  Headliners... more  orders  for  Goss  than  for  all 
other  manufacturers  combined. 

Compare  these  significant  features  of  Headliner  ad 
vanced  design,  and  the  reasons  for  this  tremendous  rec 
ord  is  apparent.  Goss  Colortrol  permits  “flick  of  the 
switch”  ink  settings  and  adjustments.  Automatic  lubri 
cation  throughout  units  and  folders  reduces  mainte¬ 
nance.  Tension  Plate  Lockup  results  in  safe,  accurate, 
smooth  performance.  Goss  Continuous  Ink  Feed  sup¬ 
plies  the  right  amount  of  ink  at  all  press  speeds.  And 


ROP  Gosscolor  provides  the  greatest  range  of  color 
flexibility— single  color  cylinders,  half-decks,  four  color 
arrangements  and  portable  color  fountains. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers  choose  Goss  Headliner... the  press 
that’s  always  first  in  advanced  design. 
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How  “Cold  Type”  Works 
On  $85,000  Offset  Press 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Middlctown,  N.  Y. 

A  new  $85,000  Hantscho  two- 
unit  offset  press  is  rolling  out 
copies  of  the  tabloid  Middletown 
Daily  Record. 

The  “cold-type  offset”  paper 
was  started  by  J.  M.  Kaplan, 
former  president  of  the  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Co.,  on  July  30, 
1956.  Then  the  press  purchased 
to  publish  the  new  morning  com¬ 
petitor  to  Ralph  M.  Ingersoll’s 
evening  Times-Herald  was  a 
Waldron  Trailblazer. 

“We  outgrew  the  Waldron,” 
David  Bernstein,  executive  vice- 
president  and  editorial  director 
of  the  Record,  said  this  week. 
He  and  Harry  S.  Milligan,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  took  this  writer 
on  a  plant  tour,  explaining  in 
detail  the  “success”  of  this 
pioneering  method  of  producing 
a  small  daily.”  Since  the  paper 
began,  more  than  2,000  persons 
from  the  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  trades  alone,  have  visited 
the  Record.  That  does  not  count 
groups  of  readers  from  the  com¬ 
munity  who  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  hundreds  at  a  time 
in  the  plant.  Others  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Record  is  one  of  two 
major  cold-type  offset  dailies  in 
the  United  States.  The  other  is 
the  Opelousas  (La.)  World, 
also  a  tabloid. 

Mr.  Kaplan,  as  president  of 
Community  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
launched  the  Record  in  Middle- 
town  to  test  a  theory  that  offset 
would  make  it  financially  feas¬ 
ible  to  establish  a  successful 
daily  from  scratch.  He  has  also 
said  he  is  interested  in  “com¬ 
munity  services  performed  by 
newspapers.” 

With  the  new  two-unit 
Hantscho  press,  a  $20,000  Sheri¬ 
dan  5-E  inserter,  capable  of 
putting  together  a  64-page  tab¬ 
loid  was  also  part  of  the  recent 
installation.  A  $9,000  motor  to 
operate  the  press  brought  the 
total  press  room  bill  to  $114,000. 


and  folded  papers  were  ready 
for  mail  and  carriers  in  plenty 
of  time.  The  boys  receive  their 
papers  by  6  A.M. 

The  16-page  sections  are  fed 
by  two  newsprint  rolls,  one  at 
the  rear  of  the  second  unit,  and 
one  at  the  side  in  between  the 
two  units.  Made  by  the  George 
Hantscho  Co.,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  the  press  can  run  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  16-page  sections 
an  hour.  The  two  units  extend  a 
lengrth  of  25-feet.  Other  units 
can  be  added.  Three  men  operate 
the  two  units.  An  inserter  oper¬ 
ator  also  works  on  the  press, 
when  and  if  needed. 

A  Christmas  special  edition 
of  72-pages  including  color  gave 
the  press  its  first  heavy  test. 
Delivery  was  made  on  time. 

As  part  of  a  continuing  samp¬ 
ling  campaign  to  build  circu¬ 


16  Pages  at  a  Time 


The  two  units  print  16  pages 
at  a  time.  Running  32  pages  the 
night  of  the  visit,  one,  the 
middle  section,  went  to  press 
at  10:30  P.M.  The  front  and 
15  other  pages  rolled  at  2:30 
A.M.  (That  was  late;  usual 
time  is  2  A.M.)  The  inserted 


lation,  nearly  12,000  copies  are 
being  printed  daily.  The  Sep¬ 
tember  ABC  report  listed  the 
Record’s  circulation  as  7,654. 
Mr.  Milligan  gave  an  affidavit 
for  the  week  ending  Jan.  10, 
subject  to  ABC  audit,  for  9,528 
average  paid. 

Under  Mr.  Milligan  and  Harry 
T.  Madden,  consultant  for  the 
paper,  a  circulation  staff  of  five 
key  men  and  a  soliciting  team 
of  five  are  pushing  a  promotion 
campaigrn. 

The  Record  is  expanding  into 
neighboring  communities  within 
its  trading  zone.  Last  year  an 
editorial  bureau  was  added  in 
Port  Jervis  and  on  Jan.  1  a  new 
one  opened  in  Warwick.  From 
copy  girl  up  to  Avrom  N.  Romm, 
managing  editor,  formerly  from 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
the  news  staff  niunbers  18,  plus 
25  stringers.  This  staff  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Mr.  Romm,  Robert  F. 
Van  Vleet,  county  editor,  and 
Louis  (“Rick”)  Raphael,  news 
editor. 

Among  recent  public  services, 
the  Record  worked  for  an  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  project,  sparked  a 
campaign  for  industrial  expan¬ 
sion,  and  had  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  to  s^t  aside  a  special  street 
for  safe  sledding  for  youngsters. 

Besides  the  press  and  careful 


make-up,  a  reason  given  (or 
high  quality  reproduction  was 
the  special  black  ink  used,  named 
the  Hantscho  Record  Black  by 
the  Graphic  Arts  Ink  Company. 

Mr.  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Milli¬ 
gan  said  the  whole  staff  in¬ 
cluding  part  and  full-time 
workers  numbers  70.  Those  who 
work  30-hours  a  week  or  longer 
are  considered  on  full  time. 


Equipment  Described 


Composing  equipment  consists 
of  seven  Justowriters,  two  10- 
point  IBM  Executive  type¬ 
writers,  two  Varitypers  and 
three  Protypes  for  headlines  and 
advertising  display. 

Of  the  seven  Justowriters, 
four  are  called  masters,  three 
slaves.  The  copy  as  it  comes  from 
the  news  room  is  typed  on  the 
masters.  Each  master  machine  is 
set  in  a  sound-proofed  bay.  A 
tape  is  punched,  although  the 
actual  copy  typed  is  also  visible, 
but  without  justification,  on  a 
paper  roll.  All  of  the  operators 
were  experienced  typists,  when 
hired,  and  learned  how  to  justify 
to  column  widths  easily,  Mr. 
Bernstein  said.  The  punched 
tapes  are  carried  to  the  slave 
machines,  which,  by  an  elec¬ 
tronic  memory  device,  justify 
each  line.  Speed  of  the  slaves  in 
automatically  typing  from  the 
tapes  is  100-words  a  minute. 

The  justified  columns  go  to 
two  proof  readers,  who  also  sit 
in  a  small  sound-proofed  section. 
Any  errors  made  are  corrected 
by  stripping  in  or  pasting  over 
newly  typed  lines  or  words  as 
need^.  Since  typists  on  the 
master  can  make  their  own  cor¬ 
rections  also  and  can  see  mis¬ 
takes  on  the  visible  roll  of  paper, 
not  too  much  time  is  required 
for  proofing. 

Down  the  center  of  the  paste¬ 
up  department  are  five  make-up 
tables.  Tops  of  the  tables  are 
ground  glass  with  illumination 
underneath. 

Pages  come  to  the  editorial 
paste  up  room  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  make  up  department  after 
the  advertising  has  been  posi¬ 
tioned.  The  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  make  up  ads  either  from 
proofs,  or,  since  the  Record  has 
its  own  advertising  service  de¬ 
partment,  from  original  type 
using  Merganthaler  Protype 
equipment  and  one  Varityper. 
Three  Protypes  are  located  in 
their  own  dark  room  ell  at  the 
end  of  the  main  paste  up  room 
and  closely  adjacent  to  adver¬ 
tising  paste  up.  The  ad  depart¬ 
ment  also  has  a  14-inch  Thermo¬ 
fax  for  making  proofs  of  ads. 
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WEB-FED  OFFSET  PRESS  which  produces  16-page  sections  at  20,000 
an  hour  is  put  into  operation  at  the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Record.  Ray¬ 
mond  Maxwell  pressroom  superintendent,  does  the  honors  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  General  Manager  Harry  S.  Milligan  and  Executive 
Vicepresident  David  Bernstein. 


Ad  Makeup 

The  ads  are  put  on  special  I 
white  paper  ruled  by  columns 
and  lines  in  blue,  since  blue  does 
not  photograph.  Either  rubber 
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cement,  or  as  in  the  case  with  all 
news  copy,  wax  is  used  for 
ifRying  the  typed  copy  to  these 
pages  for  photographing.  Di¬ 
rectly  behind  the  proof  readers 
table  is  a  waxing  machine. 


Phototype 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


that  all  photocomposing  ma-  fall  into  the  ‘have  you  stopped 
chines  do  the  same  job.  There  beating  your  wife?’  category, 
is  a  vast  difference  between  We  want  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
photolinesetting  with  its  lines,  lishing  industry  to  have  facts 
bits  and  pieces  requiring  make-  and  to  base  their  judgment  on 


table  is  a  waxing  machine,  methods  wherebv  whole  “P  photocomposition  which  photocomposition’s  demonstrata- 

through  which  the  news  copy  .  newsnaoer  may  be  Produces  final,  complete  and  ble  economic  advantages. 

Se,  W  to  routing  to  the  SrsTor  papS 

paste  up  tables.  It  comes  Quite  natu-  directly  from  keyboard  op-  connected  with  the  newspaper 

When  the  pages  from  the  ad  H  Perry  ^ration.  With  the  latter,  com-  industry.  This  is  a  field  Photon 

department  reach  the  paste  up  o-ea^jzation  of  Florida  The  Position  assumes  two  dimen-  has  well  documented.  Display 

tables,  paste  up  men  go  to  work.  .  “  details  that  the  key  to  sions— something  never  before  advertising  production  is  one  of 

Only  tools  required  are  a  single-  ..  Locess  is  a  Fotosetter  con-  Possible  in  a  composing  room—  the  most  rewarding  areas  of 

edged  razor  blade  and  a  T-  ;-„iiL  automatically  by  Tele-  complete  elimination  photocomposition.  The  logic  of 

square.  A  page  can  be  made  up  typesetter  tape.  Fotosetter  and  make-up.  photi^omposing  equipment 

in  20  minutes,  and  one  man  has  photon  and  Mr  Reed’s  own  Where  photo-lmesetting  is  either  which  can  compose  in  terms  of 

been  able  to  make  up  20  pages  Linofiim  machine  can  be  con-  marginal  or  impractical,  photo-  area,  in  contrast  to  the  conven- 

during  a  single  night’s  work,  trolled  by  tape  composing,  in  terms  of  area,  can  tional  lines,  bits  and  pieces,  is 

The  sports  page  was  said  to  be  to  me  that  we  fhow  major  economic  adyan-  compelling  and  even  startling 

the  most  difficult  to  make  up,  are  making  real  progress  in  the  tages  over  any  other  method  for  th,s  display  class  of  work, 

requiring  sometimes  a  half  hour  ^^gter  composition  and 

or  longer,  because  they  contain  photo-composition  most  publishers  and  print- 

a  large  number  of  brief  stories  ranid  etchinir  Perhaos  this  Martin  Reed,  who  ers,  would  rather  cast  our  lot 

and  pictures.  There  are  five  jg  j.Lson  behind  DuPoSt’s  in-  benefit  of  with  the  progre^ive  engineer- 

paste-up  artists.  terest  in  the  machinery  and  firsthand,  documented  informa-  mg  approach  and  judgment  of 

When  made-up,  pages  two  at  products  that  go  into  the  graphic  about  photocomposition  companies  like  du  Pont  and 

a  time  are  photographed  on  gj.^g  industry.”  ^  result,  take  a  Dow  than  to  stand  still  and  say 


_  ts  industry”  ^  result,  take  a  Dow  than  to  stand  still  and  say 

what  is  called  a  two-page  flat,  skeptical  view  regarding  photo-  ‘there  is  no  better  way.’  We 

measuring  24%  inches  by  18%  Garth’s  Letter  composition’s  economic  advan-  firmly  believe  that  status  quo  is 

inches.  Used  for  this  purpose  is  W.  W.  Garth  Jr.,  president  of  tages  over  hot-metal  composi-  no  longer  popular  or  profitable.” 
a  $3,000  Consolidated  camera.  Photon,  Inc.,  also  noted  the  tion.  In  every  field  of  human  • 

which  protrudes  from  the  dark-  “contradiction”  of  Mr.  Reed’s  endeavor  one  finds  resistance  to  If  AMUenanorc  A|l| 
room.  Pages  to  be  photographed  report  by  the  news  from  the  change.  However,  no  one  can  r  M 

are  held  in  place  on  a  special  Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Con-  seriously  suggest  that  any  pub-  UOHip  mdClIinGS 

track  set  in  proper  focus  to  the  ference  in  the  same  issue  of  lisher  or  printer  will  be  able  to  rpi,  ^  v  ^  if- 

camera  lens.  The  negatives  of  E&P.  lower  his  costs  by  continuing  to  me  new  x  (^k  Mir 

the  pictures  on  the  pages  are  Mr.  Garth’s  letter  continued:  employ  hot-metal  processes.  Af-  creasea  ns  intertype 

next  opaqued  to  take  out  all  “In  featuring  the  du  Pont  ter  all,  these  are  the  methods  i  ^  p/  ® 

imperfections.  photopolymer  letterpress  plate  which  are  generating  today’s  “  »  « 

...  ui  Chemical’s  rapid  en-  costs.  ® 

Aluminum  Plaies  — „„„  o  «\Tor„.  H4-4sm  for  headletti 


Newspapers  Add 


mera  lens.  The  negatives  of  E&P.  lower  his  costs  by  continuing  to  The  Afirror  has  m- 

B  pictures  on  the  pages  are  Mr.  Garth’s  letter  continued:  employ  hot-metal  processes.  Af-  creased  its  Intertype  battery  to 

xt  opaqued  to  take  out  all  “In  featuring  the  du  Pont  ter  all,  these  are  the  methods  31  machines  wi^  the  installation 
perfections.  photopolymer  letterpress  plate  which  are  generating  today’s  ^  a  G4  a 

and  Dow  Chemical’s  ranid  en-  costs.  mouei  mixer,  ana  a  moaei 

Aluminum  Plaies  u  ^  «  u\/i  ur  v.  a  •  .  H4-4sm  for  headletter  and  dis- 

/\iuminum  riaies  graving  process  you  show  a  fine  ‘Many  publishers  and  printers  matter 

The  negatives  are  transferred  degree  of  technical  discrimina-  are  well  advanced  in  their  pho-  ^  The^  ^vrinaReld  ^Mas.!  \ 


gtg  Model  F4  Mixer,  and  a  Model 

u  A  •  .  H4-4sm  for  headletter  and  dis- 
“Manpubhshers  and  printers 


to  aluminum  plates.  Powerful  tion.  The  Dow  process  is  a  pow-  tocomposition  programs  and  ^Vew.spane^  have  added  four- 

carbon  arc  lamps  bum  the  pic-  erful  tool  for  printing  and  pub-  many  others,  perhaps  more  than  T,.  . 

ture  on  to  the  plate  in  five  lishing,  and  du  Pont’s  photo-  Mr.  Reed  likes  to  contemplate,  instol’lations  are  two  Model 

minutes  time.  So  far,  the  Record  polymer  development,  or  one  are  about  to  adopt  the  produc-  and  two  Model  C4  for  news 
has  not  found  any  salvage  value  Ifi^e  it,  is  destined  to  completely  tion  efficiencies  of  photocompo-  .  .  newananera  ree.^ntiv 

for  the  aluminum  plates,  after  alter  the  techniques  of  letter-  sition.  Certainly,  some  equip- 

the  paper  is  printed,  but  is  press  printing. . ment  manufacturers  will  fail  to  ^Ser  ani  JitnTav  00^00^! 


sition.  Certainly,  some  equip- 

ment  manufactumrs  will  fail  to  machines  for 


storing  them, 


The  full,  ultimate  use  of  the  keep  up  with  industry  progress 


The  four-page  plates  are  now  Dow  process  depends  largely  on  and  probably,  as  the  saying 
-j.. ,  •'j'jjg  Devil  will  take  the 


ready  for  the  press.  photocomposition  and  the  sue-  goes,  ‘The 

Many  pictures  are  used  daily,  cess  of  du  Pont’s  photopolymer  hindmost.’ 
Each  reporter  carries  his  own  plastic  plate  appears  wholly  de- 
camera.  pendent  on  photocomposition. 

It  was  the  original  intention  ‘‘Both  du  Pont  and  Dow  “Pn.-  tVi 
of  Community  Newspaper  Pub- 


No  Ixjnger  A  Fledgling 


coin  QU  roni  ana  uow  “For  those  willing  to  stand 

Chemical  top  the  list  among  tjjg  processes  of  the 


headletter  and  display  composi¬ 
tion. 

Foreman  Is  Hired 
For  Color  Project 

Portland,  Ore. 
Paul  Mitchell  resigned  re- 


lishers,  Inc.,  to  start  other  cold-  companies  with  pre-eminent  pagt  thg  only  prospect  is  eco-  cently  from  the  stereotype  de¬ 
type  offset  papers  in  addition  to  technical  and  economic  research  nomic  deterioration.  Costs  must  partment  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
the  Record.  Mr.  Bernstein  said  resources.  No  graphic  arts  j.jgg  inexorably  against  static  or  to  become  foreman  of  the  stereo- 
that  remains  the  firm’s  plan,  but  equipment  manufacturer  can  ap-  even  declining  revenue.  Certain-  type  department  of  the  Santa 
no  other  paper  is  planned  for  proach  even  closely  Dow  or  du  |y  Reed’s  company  will  be  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  which 


an  immediate  beneficiary  in  the  is  planning  expansion  in  color 


the  immediate  future.  Pont  in  technical  or  economic  immediate  beneficiary  in  the  is  planning  expansion  in  color 

“We  consider  cold-type  offset  and  facilities.  Does  this  unlikely  event  the  industry  production  and  introduction  of 

a  real  success  for  Middletown,”  uiake  the  large  stakes  both  adopts  a  stand-pat  attitude,  packless  mats. 

Mr.  Bernstein  said.  “We  would  7?°"^  However,  the  health  of  the  free  Amos  Minneman  has  been 

not  think  of  going  back  to  the  of  photwom-  press  would  inevitably  worsen,  promoted  to  assistant  foreman 

t  <  e  e  T\/\eir«rvvk  ^rx^¥ta  a*  .  ... 


older  conventional  methods 


9  Cols:  Cost  $117 


position  facts  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration? 


Renovo,  Pa.  that  after  80  years  of  usage  hot-  economic  advantage  and  we  are  ||o|u  ||||#  nADIlf 
The  Renovo  Daily  Record  has  metal  composition  has  neared  delight^  that  all  40  Photon  ma-  r 

p)ne  to  the  11-pica  column  width  its  optimum  point  in  economy,  chines  in  the  field  are  doing  just  Qeo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  manu- 
»nd  changed  from  eight  to  nine  There  is  no  unknown  way  in  every  day.  facturer  of  printing  inks  for 

columns.  Total  cost  of  the  which  the  economics  of  hot-  “We  at  Photon  find  no  diffi-  newspapers,  opened  a  new  dis- 

changeover,  according  to  Ben-  metal  composition  can  be  sub-  culty  in  answering  the  20  check-  tributing  plant  at  3600  Spring 

Jett  Shaffer,  published,  was  stantially  improved.  list  questions  proposed  by  Mr.  Garden  Street,  in  Greensboro, 

*117,  including  labor.  “Far  too  many  people  assume  Reed  even  though  some  of  them  N.  C. 
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2-Dimension  Composition  is  no  longer  a  fledgling  to  be 
“No  one  in  printing  or  pub-  nutured  and  protected.  Photo- 
lishing  can  question  the  fact  composition  must  demonstrate 
that  after  80  years  of  usage  hot-  economic  advantage  and  we  are 


press  would  inevitably  worsen,  promoted  to  assistant  foreman 
“We  at  Photon  agree  with  ®f  the  Journal’s  stereo  depart- 
Mr.  Reed  that  photocomposition  "''ent,  Harley  D.  Flesvig  takes 
is  no  longer  a  fledgling  to  be  over  color  work.  New  night  side 
nuturpd  and  nroteotpd.  Phf>t.n-  foreman  is  Harold  Winchester. 


New  Ink  Depot 


Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  printing  inks  for 
newspapers,  opened  a  new  dis- 


SYNDICATES 


Children,  Leisure 
Features  by  Jenkins 


a  friendly  parting  of  the  ways  T) 

last  June,  and  now  they  are  on  rapers  Dear 

their  own.  They  are  still  offering  -C 

“Suburban  Living.”  i  £ 

Miss  Jenkins,  president  of  the  IVIOSL  Ol  L/ WIl 
service,  at  one  time  was  garden 

editor  of  the  New  York  Times  T7  ^ 

(1943-1956).  She  is  a  garden-  iViail  l_jXp0nS0 

pliih  leptnrpr.  flowpr-show  indire  1 


By  Janies  L.  Collings 

Dorothy  H.  Jenkins  News 
Service,  Inc.,  one  of  the  newer 
shops  in  town,  has  two  weekly 
products  for  March  9  release: 
“Living  with  Our  Children”  and 
“Other  People’s  Leisure.” 

Co-editor  Alfred  A.  DeCicco, 
who  is  also  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  service,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  children’s  feature, 
written  by  Mrs.  Kay  Sperry 
Showers,  a  psychologist  em¬ 
ployed  by  two  New  Jersey 
schools : 

“No  names  will  be  used,  only 
initials,  but  each  problem  will 
be  based  on  a  true  experience. 
Actually,  you  could  say  the 
column  is  a  do-it-yourself  ap¬ 
proach  for  parents  to  help  their 
children  overcome  such  unhappy 
but  natural  problems  and  ex¬ 
periences  as  not  being  invited  to 
a  party,  homework,  difficulty  in 
reading,  making  new  friends  in 
a  new  neighborhood  and  others. 

“We  know  we  will  have  com¬ 
petition  with  this  column,  but 
we  also  know  that  it  brings  a 
newer  and  more  basic  approach 
to  childhood  problems  than 
similar  columns  that  have  been 
written  for  many  years. 

“Mrs.  Showers  has  two  grade- 
school  children,  which  is  one 
reason  she  prefers  to  write 
under  the  pen  name  of  Mary 
Ann  Wilson.  The  other  reason 


Ching  Cho^ 


is  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  loved  features  in  the  U.  S. 

. . .  whose  flowery  expressions  are  scented  with  common  sense . . . 
practical  guides  for  ordinary  men  and  women . . .  with  proven 
popularity  among  millions  of  enthusiasts,  of  both  genders,  and 
all  ages,  income  groups  and  social  brackets.  The  customer 
and  circulation  get  a  lift  at  the  same  time!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  w4re,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihane^J^ew  YorkJ¥cws 

_ -JJ— _ Butldlntt,  York 

^gnaicate*  Mac-  Trtbuno  Tawtrr,  Chieomo 


club  lecturer,  flower-show  judge 
and  author  of  several  books  on 
gardening. 


Daily  newspapers  sort  and 


for  her  pen  name  is  that  she 
practices  private  psychology, 
and  the  relationship  with  par¬ 
ents  and  children  would  inevit¬ 
ably  be  strained  should  her  real 
name  be  used  with  the  column.” 

He  said  the  second  feature, 
“Other  People’s  Leisure,”  is  the 
only  column  he  knows  of  directed 
solely  to  hobbies  and  crafts. 

It  will  cover  such  subjects  as 
restoring  china  and  glass, 
making  puppets  and  marionettes 
and  woodcarving  as  a  revived 
art,  he  explained,  adding:  “In 
addition,  many  of  the  topics 
scheduled  can  be  turned  into 
financial  gain,  particularly  by 
older  folks  who  have  more  lei¬ 
sure  time  on  their  hands.” 

The  author  is  Bill  Newgold, 
co-originator  of  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  “Other  People’s  Busi¬ 
ness,”  which  has  been  running 
17  years  at  the  New  York 
Times'  WQXR.  A  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  old  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  the  New  York  World, 
Mr.  Newgold,  now  middle-forty- 
ish,  once  wrote  a  syndicated 
book  column. 

When  Miss  Jenkins  and  Mr. 
DeCicco  started  their  business 
in  November  of  ’56,  their  mer¬ 
chandise  consisted  of  an  eight- 
feature  package  called  “Sub¬ 
urban  Living.”  Columbia  Fea¬ 
tures  was  their  agent.  There  was 


Mr.  DeCicco  is  a  graduate  of  to  mail  plaWorms  at 


the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 


their  own  expense  84.2  per  cent 


Standard,  w'here  he  was  a  politi-  copies  going  through  sec- 

cal  reporter.  He  has  also  done  class  mail,  a  survey  by 

copywriting,  sales  promotion,  Newspaper  Publishers 


trade-magazine  editing  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

*  *  * 

HTS  Agent 

The  Los  Angeles  Times- 


id  pub-  Association  reveals.  This  elim¬ 
inates  sorting  and  other 
handling  by  Post  Office  em¬ 
ployees.  “Newspapers  continue 
to  pay  full  second  class  postage 
Times-  rates  although  these  services 


Pigtail  philosopher. . . 

As  sure  as  the  sunrise,  everyday  this  amiable  and 
amazing  philosopher  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  world 
with  his  aphorisms ...  makes  every  reader  richer  in 
isdom...with  golden  maxims  minted  for  the  mind... 


Mirror  Syndicate  has  been  ap-  are  performed  for  many  other 
pointed  sales  agent  in  11  western  mailers  by  the  Post  Office,” 
states  for  the  New  York  Herald  ANPA  declared. 

Tribune  Syndicate,  according  to  Newspapers  deliver  28.5  per 
a  joint  announcement  by  Ogden  cent  of  all  copies  going  through 
R.  Reid,  president.  New  York  second  class  mail  at  their  own 
Herald  Trihwm,  and  Norman  expense  to  outlying  post  offices. 


Chandler,  president,  Times-Mir 
ror  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


ANPA  reported.  On  these  copies 
the  only  service  rendered  by  the 


The  appointment  will  be  ef-  post  office  is  delivery  to  sub- 
fectiye  Feb.  17,  and  the  Mirror  scribers.  Another  5.8  per  cent 
Syndicate  will  represent  the  of  all  daily  newspaper  copies 
Hei*ald  Tribune  Syndicate  in  going  through  the  mails  are  dis- 
Califomia,  Oregon,  Washington,  patched  by  “outside”  mail;  that 
Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah,  Idaho,  copies  are  geographically 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyo-  sorted  by  the  newspapers,  put 


ming  and  Montana. 

In  explaining  the  move,  Syl 
van  Barnet  Jr.,  said:  “Our  busi 


on  the  train  and  picked  up  at 
the  destination  by  dealers, 
wholesalers  or  others.  These 


ness  has  been  expanding  rapidly  copies  are  not  handled  by  the 

in  the  western  states.  The  time  post  office  at  all. 

had  come  to  increase  our  sales  rri,„  _ _  •  u  j  • 

and  servicine  oreanization  and 

^  organization,  and  j^^tion  from  977  daily  news- 

we  decided  that  we  needed  per-  ..  .v 

manent  renresentation  in  the  representing  more  than 

2-6^’’  70  per  cent  of  total  U.  S.  daily 

^  newspaper  circulation. 

F"  A  ANPA  also  reported  that 

r.  A.  Wlute  Dies  daily  newspaper  second  class 

Newark  N.  J.  bas  declined  steadily  since 

Fredus  Allen  White,  Ql,  ^i-  1^53,  with  only  6.98  per  cent  of 


torial  writer  and  former  United  ^ptal  daily  newspaper  circula- 
Nations  correspondent  for  the  using  the  mails,  a  de- 

Newa/rk  News,  died  suddenly  per  cent  in  1953 

Jan.  29.  He  worked  as  a  re-  P®^  cent  in  1955. 

porter  for  the  Asbury  Park  ANPA  General  Manager 
Press  for  several  years  before  Cranston  Williams  pointed  out 


joining  the  News  in  1917, 


ews  in  1917.  that  newspapers  have  diverted 

_ copies  from  the  mails  to  more 

efficient  and  less  expensive  meth- 
ods  of  delivery  to  subscribers 
f,  f  ^  because  post  office  service  has 

deteriorated  while  rates  have 

■Tapeco  U  one  of  our  most 
trusted  employees."  says  a  April  1,  1952. 
client.  The  ANPA  survey  shows  that 

Features  ^be  smaller  the  daily  newspaper 

Supplements  the  greater  its  dependence  on 

Special  Articles  to  deliver 

copies  to  subscribers  in  rural 
From  all  syndicates  areas.  Newspapers  under  6,000 

■  circulation  use  second  class  mail 
for  31.7  per  cent  of  their  circu¬ 
lation  because  in  many  cases 
they  have  no  other  method  of 
delivery  available.  Newspapers 
over  100,000  circulation  send 
only  3.6  per  cent  of  their  copies 
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TRAVEL  TIPS 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


Accoutrements  for  Moscow 


By  Roy  Essoyan 
Asisociated  Press 

A  reporter  coming  into  Mos¬ 
cow  must  equip  himself  so  he 
will  be  self-sufficient  for  as  long 
as  he  plans  to  stay.  Outside  of 
food,  Western  reporters  in  Mos¬ 
cow  normally  buy  NOTHING 
off  the  Russian  market,  not  even 
a  pair  of  socks.  Quality  is  too 
shabby  and  prices  much  too 
high.  Clothes  ditto. 

The  temperature  in  Winter 
can  get  to  40  below  and  fur  hats 
are  a  necessity.  Hotels  and 
apartments  are  heated  tepidly, 
and  need  additional  boosting 
from  electric  radiators.  Long 
undeiwear  is  not  necessary  for 
normal  routine  but  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  have  one  pair  along 
for  those  long  airport  vigils 
when  you  stand  for  an  hour  or 
more  in  a  chalked  square  wait¬ 
ing  for  VIPs  to  land,  receive 
their  honors,  make  their 


speeches  and  depart.  Fur  or  felt- 
lined  shoes  (available  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  Copenhagen  or  Helsinki) 
are  a  good  idea. 

In  Summer  the  temperature 
can  range  from  the  80s  to  100 
degrees.  Be  sure  all  summer 
weight  clothes  are  dark,  dark 
blues,  browns,  greys  or  char¬ 
coal.  Dry  cleaning  is  practically 
non-existent  and  a  light-colored 
suit  is  worse  than  useless  after 
a  couple  of  days.  What  the  Rus¬ 
sians  call  dry  cleaning,  avail¬ 
able  at  the  tourist  hotels,  is  sim¬ 
ply  brushing  and  pressing  any¬ 
way.  They  have  a  super-cleaning 
job  they  call  “chemical  dryclean¬ 
ing’’  but  this  involves  snip¬ 
ping  off  all  your  buttons,  peel¬ 
ing  out  the  lining,  etc.  and  is 
a  two-week  operation.  One  man 
tried  it.  Never  did  get  his  lin¬ 
ing  back. 


A  reporter  assigned  perma¬ 
nently  (one,  two  or  three-year 
tour)  is  granted  a  quota  for 
imports  of  necessities,  mostly 
food.  We  usually  have  a  ship¬ 
ment  in  every  three  or  four 
months  —  canned  goods,  butter, 
flour,  sugar,  liquor,  tobacco,  etc. 
Short-timers  don’t  get  this 
courtesy,  but  then  short  timers 
live  in  hotels  and  eat  hotel  food. 

Accommodations  —  a  new¬ 
comer  is  assigned  a  hotel  room. 
If  he  wants  an  apartment  he 
is  free  to  apply  for  one.  Some 
get  an  apartment  eventually. 
Several  correspondents  who  ar¬ 
rived  two  years  ago  are  still  in 


hotel  rooms,  waiting. 

Camera  equipment  —  you  can 
bring  in  freely  with  you  (but 
not  shipped  separately)  still  or 
movie  cameras  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  supplies,  films,  etc.  You 
can  get  a  roll  of  film  developed 
but  the  work  is  poor,  amateur¬ 
ish  and  takes  several  days  for 
a  single  roll.  You  can  ship  out 
undeveloped  film,  air  freight. 

Money  transactions  —  Your 
head  office,  say  in  NY,  deposits 
money  with  the  Gosbank,  the 
Soviet  state  bank,  and  you  draw 
it  out  at  the  bank  in  Moscow. 
The  rate  for  personal  transac¬ 
tions  is  10  rubles  to  $1. 


In  the  ‘Awesome’  Arctic 


By  The  Canadian  Press 

What’s  it  like  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic? 

“The  Far  North  isn’t  nearly 
as  awesome  as  some  people  be¬ 
lieve,”  says  Dave  McIntosh, 
Canadian  Press  defense  special¬ 
ist  who  has  toured  radar  estab¬ 
lishments  built  there  in  recent 
years. 

In  Winter,  a  newspaper  man 
on  an  ordinary  assignment  needs 
heavy,  lined  boots;  plenty  of 
heavy  wool  socks;  a  parka  with 
hood  to  protect  the  face;  dark 
glasses  to  guai’d  against  snow- 
blindness;  and  warm  gloves. 

In  Summer,  ordinary  dress  is 
all  right  —  but  he  needs  black- 
fiy  repellant. 

“I  wore  no  heavy  long  under¬ 
wear  on  the  Distant  Early 
Warning  line,”  says  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  “I  did  take  heavy  trous¬ 
ers  and  sometimes  wore  pajamas 
under  them  if  I  was  going  to  be 
outdoors  for  long. 


recommends  military-type  A^^ 
tic  gear  if  it  can  be  obtained 
because  it  is  not  bulky. 

He  carried  long  winter  un¬ 
derwear  because  it  would  be 
essential  in  case  of  an  air  ac¬ 
cident,  but  did  not  wear  it. 

“Mustaches  and  beards  can 
get  cluttered  up  with  ice  in  no 
time,”  says  Mr.  MacSween. 
“With  or  without  them,  use 
mitts  with  soft  backs  in  cold 
weather  —  for  wiping  your 


Bring  Business  Suit 

His  trip  was  an  official  junket 
and  perhaps  was  more  formal 
than  most.  Anyw'ay,  he  recom¬ 
mends  taking  along  a  business 
suit  and  white  shirts,  neckties 
and  even  dress  shoes. 

“Your  hosts  along  the  way 

{Continued  on  page  65) 


Always  Welcome 

“Feet  are  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  body  to  look  after. 

This  can  be  done  simply  by  mak¬ 
ing  sure  your  socks  are  always 
dry. 

“Living  quarters  are  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Somebody  will  always  put 
I  you  up  —  construction  camps, 

*  military  establishments,  the 
RCMP,  transport  department  r 
officers  and  missionaries  if  there 
is  no  hotel.  And  it’s  fairly  easy 
to  get  around,  what  with  all  the  ^  ^ 
planes  serving  the  DEW  line  ^ 
and  major  points  in  the  North.  ^ 
“Meals  are  good  but  expen-  JjjL 
sive.  There  are  adequate  hotels  ^ 
in  places  like  Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.” 

Joe  MacSween,  CP’s  reporter 
with  Governor-General  Massey 
on  an  Arctic  tour,  says  people  PI 
in  Montreal  are  likely  to  be 
more  bundled  up  on  a  cold  mom- 
TWO’S  COMPANY  on  a  cold  day  in  Mofcow:  William  J.  Jordan,  than  people  in  Aklavik, 

New  York  Times  correspondent,  and  his  son.  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  He 


POOPY  SUIT— That's  what  they 
call  the  outfit  UP's  C.  R.  Moor* 
wears  in  the  Operation  Deepfre*** 
assignment  in  Antarctica. 
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appreciate  that  respect,”  he 


tawa  bureau  staff  who  went  to 
Frobisher  Bay  on  Baffin  Island 
says  women  need  heavy,  well- 
lined  boots  in  winter  and  high 
rubber  boots  in  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


says. 


Electric  razors  can  be  used 
in  many  places  but  travelers 
should  take  along  a  blade  razor 
for  emergencies. 

Travel  is  “very  expensive.” 
At  DEW  line  stations,  cost  is 
something  like  $15  a  day  for 
meals. 

A  sleeping  bag  may  be  needed 
in  some  out-of-the-way  places. 

The  Arctic  traveler  makes 
^  friends  by  taking  along  good 
reading  material  and  also  by 
picking  up  messages  to  be  re¬ 
layed  to  friends  and  relatives 
on  the  return  south. 

And  a  word  of  warning: 

“If  you  take  liquor  along, 
make  sure  not  to  give  it  all  away 
at  the  first  stop.  There  will  be 
even  thirstier  people  later  on.” 

Carolyn  Willett  of  CP’s  Ot- 


Heavy  slacks  (and  long  un¬ 
derwear)  and  sweaters  are  basic 
clothes  in  Winter. 

“A  woman  should  carry  a 
fairly  complete  cosmetics  kit,” 
says  Miss  Willett.  “You  can’t 
likely  match  lipstick  shades  at 
a  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  post. 
But  black-fly  repellant  is  more 
useful  than  perfume  in  Sum- 


She  says  there  are  hotels  in 
some  parts  of  the  Western  Arc¬ 
tic  and  the  northwest.  In  the 
Easteni  Arctic,  accommodation 
in  frame  dwellings  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  arranged  through  the 
northern  affairs  department  or 
other  government  or  military 
officials,  if  the  trip  is  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  purpose  and  a  proper 
approach  is  made  well  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


Stick  to  Cotton  in  India 


By  Reuters 


Sun  helmets  are  out  these 
days  for  the  well-dressed  re¬ 
porter  in  India — they  are  an 
unusual  sight  in  India  today. 
But  a  foreign  correspondent 
must  come  prepared  for  searing 
heat  in  the  Summer  when  the 
temperature  remains  above 
100®P  for  several  months.  Much 
of  India  is  hot  all  the  year 
round,  but  winter  in  northern 
India  is  bracing  with  cold  nights 
and  warm  sunny  days,  so  that 
a  full  wardrobe  is  needed. 

Lightweight  tropical  suits  are 
necessary  for  semi-formal  wear, 
even  in  Summer,  but  for  normal 
day-to-day  wear  the  plain  bush 
shirt  has  become  universally 
popular.  A  correspondent  should 
bring  suits  with  him  for  the 
Mlection  of  materials  and  styles 
in  India  is  very  limited.  The 
modern  synthetic  fibres  are  good 
^  for  suits  because  they  wear 
better  than  most  lightweight 
woolen  suitings,  and  they  do 
not  crush. 

But  for  shirts  and  underwear 
never  wear  nylon  or  other  syn¬ 
thetic  fabrics.  They  are  hot  to 
wear  and  they  do  not  absorb 
perspiration  so  that  they  be¬ 
come  uncomfortable  very 
^ckly  in  the  heat.  By  far  the 
best  material  is  cotton,  and  as 
laundry  is  quick  and  cheap  there 
>8  seldom  any  need  to  wash  your 
own  things. 

Life  in  Delhi  has  its  formal 

Lame.  In  fact  a  correspondent 
Will  find  that  it  is  usual  to  dress 
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Trip  to  Hawaii 
For  50  Boys 


ASSIGNMENT,  ANYONE?  — 
Globe-trotting  newspaperman 
finds  the  best  way  to  be  well- 
dressed  is  to  be  dressed  for  any¬ 
thing. 


up  in  a  dinner  jacket  even  for 
cocktail  parties,  though  it  is 
becoming  less  necessary  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  But  a  din¬ 
ner  jacket  is  de  rigueur  for  din¬ 
ner  parties.  A  light  weight  white 
jacket  is  the  best. 

Arriving  in  Delhi — or  for  that 
matter  in  the  other  principal 
Indian  cities  of  Bombay,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  Madras — the  corres¬ 
pondent  will  find  good  hotels 
costing  around  35-40  rupees 
(about  U.  S.  $10-12)  a  day  in¬ 
cluding  all  meals,  whether  eaten 
or  not.  In  the  Winter  when 
most  visitors  come  to  India  it 
is  wise  to  look  well  in  advance 
for  hotels  are  full,  but  in  the 
Summer  there  is  less  pressure. 

Flats  are  not  easy  to  come 
by  in  Delhi  and  rents  are  very 
high — a  three-bed  roomed  mod¬ 
em  flat  usually  costs  about  1,000 
rupees  (U.  S.  $210)  a  month 
now  and  there  are  few  small 
ones.  Though  a  single  corres¬ 
pondent  might  find  rooms  with 
an  American  or  European  fam¬ 
ily  he  is  unlikely  to  find  a  home 
with  Indians,  mainly  because 
their  style  of  living  is  different 
from  that  of  westerners,  and 
because  their  womenfolk  are 
more  reserved  and  often  speak 
only  Indian  languages. 

If  a  correspondent  spends 
more  than  three  months  in  India 
he  has  to  pay  Income  Tax,  and 
if  he  becomes  liable  the  tax  is 
heavy.  No  one  can  leave  the 
country  without  getting  clear¬ 


ance  from  the  Income  Tax  au¬ 
thorities,  and  shipping  and  air 
companies  are  forbidden  to  issue 
tickets  until  they  have  received 
the  passenger’s  clearance  certi¬ 
ficate. 

The  correspondent  who  travels 
around  the  countryside  needs  a 
“bedroll”.  This  consists  of  a 
light  cotton  mattress  and  sheets 
and  pillow  wrapped  in  a  canvas 
case — easily  obtained  in  India. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
other  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  have  joined  hands 
with  motion  picture  producers 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  to  co-spon¬ 
sor  a  trip  to  Hawaii  for  50 
newspaper  boys  during  Easter 
Week. 

As  “Junior  VIPs,”  the  boys 
will  have  a  four-day  stay  in 
Hawaii  highlighted  by  visits  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  Waikiki  Beach 
and  Honolulu.  The  U.  S.  Navy 
has  arranged  a  special  program 
including  a  cruise  aboard  a  sub¬ 
marine. 

The  trip  was  developed  by 
Bernard  Kamber,  advertising 
and  public  relations  director  of 
Hecht  -  Hill  -  Lancaster  Produc¬ 
tions,  and  J.  M.  Stenbuck,  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  director  of 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  also  is 
providing  $500  college  scholar¬ 
ships,  which  will  be  put  in  tnist. 


Arouinl-the-World 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Millard  Browne,  chief  editor¬ 
ial  writer  for  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  is  meeting  govern¬ 
ment  people  and  absorbing  back¬ 
ground  information,  on  a  six- 
weeks  a  round-the-world  trip. 


Everything  Available  in  L.  A. 


By  The  Uniletl  Press 


A  reporter  going  to  any  of 
the  major  Latin  American  capi¬ 
tal  cities  on  assignment  will  find 
he  needs  just  about  the  same 
gear  he  would  use  in  any  city 
of  a  million  or  more  inhabitants 
in  the  United  States. 

And  he  can  usually  get  the 
gear,  the  clothing  and  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  right  on  the 
scene. 

Take  Buenos  Aires  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  What  is  required  here 
will  apply  in  general  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent  basing  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santiago,  Lima  or 
Mexico  City  and  traveling  from 
those  capitals. 

Clothing  should  range  from 
the  lightest  of  summer  suits  for 
the  hot  humid  summers  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  the  tropics  of  Brazil 
to  winter  woolens,  possibly  heav¬ 
ier  than  are  needed  in  the 
States  because  central  heating 
is  not  so  lavishly  used  down  this 
way. 

Men  can  get  shoes.  So  can 
women,  but  the  girls  say  those 
from  the  U.  S.  fit  better. 


In  Argentina,  as  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  now, 
the  exchange  as  far  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  living  expenses 
are  concerned,  is  free.  That 
means  he  can  go  to  the  bank  and 
cash  his  check  without  getting 
less  local  currency  than  black 
markets  gave  a  while  ago.  The 
simplest  way  to  handle  a  corre¬ 
spondents  pay  and  expenses  is 
through  his  personal  checking 
account  in  the  United  States. 


Availability  of  living  quarters 
fluctuates  so  do  rentals.  A  year 
ago  a  two-bedroom  apartment 
in  Buenos  Aires  could  be  had 
for  the  equivalent  of  $100  a 
month.  Since  then  rent  controls 
have  been  lifted.  The  best  bet 
upon  arrival  is  to  move  into 
a  residential  hotel  or  sublease 
an  apartment  or  house  from  a 
vacationing  countryman. 

As  of  now,  a  newcomer  can¬ 
not  bring  in  a  car  or  has  to  pay 
duties  on  one  which  will  put 
the  lowest  priced  U.  S.  product 
into  the  $10,000  bracket  or  more. 
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Jupiter 
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to  bottom  instead  of  the  other 
way  around. 

“If  Murray  Snyder  had  con¬ 
tacted  the  heads  of  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  networks,  they  could 
have  worked  out  an  agreement. 
As  it  was,  the  working  end  of 
the  press  was  asked  to  decide 
and  get  their  home  offices  to 
concur. 

“I  feel  Gen.  Yates  handled  the 
entire  affair  with  a  very  nice 
touch.  I  don’t  know  anyone  who 
could  have  handled  such  a  tick¬ 
lish  situation  so  well.” 

‘Artificial’  Situation 

Vern  Haugland,  AP  aviation 
editor  from  Washington,  termed 
the  situation  “artificial.” 

“It  is  an  artificial  thing,  of 
course,”  he  said,  “but  under  the 
circumstances  it  is  the  practical 
answer  for  the  newsman. 

“The  present  set-up  makes  a 
big  difference,  especially  for  the 
cameramen,  who  have  been  un¬ 
der  a  tremendous  and  constant 
strain  in  the  past  trying  to  get 
pictures. 

“As  to  reporting,  I  feel  it  has 
inhibited  the  flow  of  news.” 

The  log  from  the  AP  office  in 
the  beachside  Vanguard  Motel 
showed  no  entries  between  Jan. 
18  and  24,  a  period  when  there 
was  a  grreat  amount  of  test  cen¬ 
ter  activity  visible  from  the 
beaches. 

Cut  Flow  of  News 

Ron  Oppen,  a  TV  cameraman 
and  reporter  from  WTVJ  Miami, 
agreed  that  the  pact  cut  down 
on  the  flow  of  news. 

“Well,  it’s  a  lot  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  a  lot  less  expensive, 
but  it  curtails  your  operation,” 
Mr.  Oppen  said.  “You  compro¬ 
mise  continually  because  you 
have  information  in  your  pos¬ 
session  and  have  agreed  not  to 
use  it. 

“If  we  had  had  this  type  of 
press  coverage  on  the  Decem¬ 
ber  Vanguard  with  adequate 
briefing,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  build-up  and  let-down 
when  it  exploded.  The  report¬ 
ing  would  have  been  kinder  if 
the  newsmen  had  been  informed 
of  the  scientists’  problems.” 

Harold  Valentine,  AP  photog¬ 
rapher  from  Miami,  said  the  ar¬ 
rangement  provided  better  and 
fairer  coverage  of  the  news. 

General  Is  Happy 

Gen.  Yates  said  he  was  happy 
with  the  way  things  had  worked 
out. 

“I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
excellent  cooperation  from 


everyone  concerned,”  the  test 
center  commander  told  a  large 
group  of  newsmen  Monday,  Feb. 
3. 

“I  feel  everyone  has  gained 
by  the  arrangement.  Nothing 
was  withheld  and  the  world  got 
a  full  and  fair  account  of  the 
satellite  launching. 

“The  Department  of  Defense 
also  gained  by  being  relieved 
of  press  and  public  pressure  to 
get  a  satellite  up  quickly.  Even 
if  we  had  failed,  the  shock  would 
not  have  been  very  great  be¬ 
cause  the  public  was  not  ex¬ 
pecting  a  satellite  launch  at 
any  particular  time. 

“I  am  especially  thankful  that 
the  press  kept  so  faithfully  to 
our  agreement.  There  were  a 
few  minor  violations  and  most 
of  them  could  be  attributed  to 
accident.” 

Gen.  Yates  did  not  comment 
on  the  future  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  but  Col.  Spear  indicated 
it  might  be  continued  almost  in¬ 
definitely. 

“Future  press  coverage  from 
the  base,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  many  things,”  Col.  Spear 
said.  “One  factor  will  be  the 
sensitivity  of  the  particular  mis¬ 
sile  or  program,  the  number  of 
people  involved  and  the  ability 
of  the  center  to  take  care  of 
these  people. 

“I’ve  always  maintained  that 
the  press  should  be  briefed,  put 
in  the  proper  place  for  good 
coverage  and  given  all  assist¬ 
ance  possible  consistent  with  se¬ 
curity  needs.” 

With  another  Vanguard  firing 
in  the  offing,  a  slight  diminished 
press  corps  still  hung  on  in  the 
missile  test  center  area. 

♦  *  • 

Early  Morning  Parley 

Washington 

Newsmen  heard  the  detailed 
story  of  the  Jupiter-C  launching 
in  an  extraordinary  press  con¬ 
ference  shortly  before  1  a.m. 
Saturday  Feb.  1. 

In  spite  of  the  hour  and 
drenching  rain  that  was  turning 
to  snow,  more  than  100  corre¬ 
spondents  trekked  to  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Science  for  the  announcement 
that  the  satellite,  fired  two  hours 
earlier,  had  been  placed  in  orbit. 

For  most  of  the  week  there 
had  been  off-record  briefings  and 
speculation  as  to  when  the  try 
would  be  made.  Word  from  Cape 
Canaveral,  relayed  by  watching 
newsmen,  made  it  quite  clear 
that  Friday  would  be  the  day, 
last-minute  complications  not  in¬ 
tervening.  Uncertainty  was  dis- 
spelled  Friday  when  Army  offi¬ 
cers  at  the  Pentagon  began  tele¬ 
phoning  correspondents,  verify¬ 
ing  their  home  ’phone  numbers, 
alerting  them  to  a  possible  con¬ 
ference  summons. 


Press  arrangements  were  han-  The  press  run  was  set  at  12,- 
dled  smoothly.  Just  before  1  000.  It  didn’t  begin  to  meet  the 
a.m.  Dr.  Richard  Porter  and  demand.  Three  times  more  the 
several  aides  entered  the  room  press  ran.  The  final  number  of 
and  became  the  magnet  of  all  copies  was  approximately  20,- 
eyes  as  pencils  poised  over  copy  000.  Average  circulation  of  the 
paper.  Dr.  Porter  is  chairman  daily  is  approximately  24,500. 
of  the  satellite  program  of  the  No  attempt  was  made  to  circa- 
International  Geophysical  Year  late  the  issue  in  the  Times’  sev- 
committee,  on  behalf  of  the  eral-county  area  but  only  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Huntsville-Redstone  Arsenal  re- 
National  Science  Foundation,  gion. 

He  spoke  the  fateful  words  in  “Certainly,”  said  the  Times’ 
crisp  bulletin.  Then  he  took  a  publisher,  “it  proves  one  thing: 
break  while  newsmen  dashed  to  Even  in  these  days  an  extra  will 
50  telephones  which  had  been  sell  when  there  is  a  clear  need 
installed  in  anticipation  of  the  for  one.” 
pronouncement,  or  rushed  out  to  The  four-page  extra  carried 
flash  to  their  offices,  pick  up  the  no  advertising  —  despite  the  ' 
thread  later.  fact  that  one  advertiser  was  on 

After  a  lapse  of  10  minutes,  the  phone,  even  before  the  Ex- 
Dr.  Porter  and  members  of  his  plorer  was  in  orbit,  requesting  a 
staff  spent  another  hour  with  full  page.  The  edition  carried 
the  newsmen  briefing  them  on  24  photographs  of  the  missile, 
technical  aspects  of  satellites,  the  satellite  and  the  designers 
missiles  and  launchings,  the  and  of  the  midnight  celebration 
Jupiter-C  in  particular.  on  Huntsville’s  downtown 

^  ^  ^  streets.  Included  were  AP  Wire- 

photos  of  the  launching  in 
Time  for  an  Extra  Florida.  The  unusually  complete 

Huntsville  Ala  coverage  of  the  event  led  to  a 
AVU  fuNTSviLLE,  demand  for  souvenir  and 

When  the  Army’s  Jupiter-C  The  extra 

shot  spaceward  with  Arnericas  ^  -‘Satellite  Extra”  desig- 

first  satellite  on  the  night  of  p 

Jan.  31,  no  newsroom  anywhere 

felt  its  effect  more  imm^iately  The  contribution  of  the  Army 
or  precedent  shattering  than  the  Agency  to  the 

one  in  this  to^  where  the  edition  was  a 

Jupite^C  had  been  bom  and  The  agency’s  PIO 

bred.  Not  only  did  it  lead  to  office,  headed  by  Gorfon  L.  Ear- 
publication  of  an  extra  edition  p^epaml  a  press  pack- 

on  the  one  week-day  that  the  „  ’  kwi 

.  .  ,  j  age  containing  more  than  HW 

Huntsmlle  Times  .s  not  sched-  40 

uled  for  publication,  but  to  a  (ographs.  But  th^storm  of  ad- 
type  of  extra  almost  as  un-  ^erse  publicity  which  had  fol- 
precedented  as  was  the  new  lowed  December’s  unsuccessful 

attempt  to  launch  the  Navy 
Without  prearrangement  the  Vanguard  had  brought  strict 
Times  staff  produced  an  edition  Department  orders  that 

devoted  entirely  to  the  Jupiter-  advance  publicity  on  the  Jupiter- 
C  -  not  a  me  of  which  had  thoroughly  discour- 

been  previously  prepar^.  Work-  ^  ^  ^ 

mg  throughout  the  night,  the  Department  or  ABMA  release 
crew  turned  out  the  complete  permitted  until  after  Presi- 
paper  before  dawn  broke  Eisenhower’s  official  an- 

Friday  afternoon  at  2:30  nouncement  that  the  Explorer 

I  ^  was  in  orbit 

the  Newhouse  group  —  had  gone  ^ 

to  press  with  the  last  edition 

scheduled  until  midnight  Satur-  But  Satellite 

lould"™!”  S'-®'  Off  Page  One 

When  the  announcement  came  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

that  the  satellite  had  gone  into  When  the  U.  S.  Army  fired  its 
orbit,  made  a  few  minutes  be-  earth  satellite  into  the  heavens 
fore  midnight,  Huntsville  time,  Jan.  31,  the  St.  Petersburg 
it  meant  not  only  that  the  Times  Times  cleared  Page  One  of  all 
was  24  hours  away  from  a  other  news, 
scheduled  edition  but  that  the  A  cartoon  by  Jim  Ivey,  show^ 
break  was  so  late  that  no  incom-  Uncle  Sam’s  “moon”  with  a  big 
ing  metropolitan  dailies  were  to  smile  while  the  Russian  Sputnik 
be  able  to  provide  more  than  looked  on  in  anger.  ^ 

the  flimsiest  morning  coverage  It  christened  the  U.  S.  “moon 
in  the  area  where  Redstone  Ar-  Yank-nik  and  invited  readers  to 
senal  is  located.  send  in  a  better  name. 

Jack  Langhome,  publisher  of  Actually  15  columns  of  news 
the  Times,  said  publication  of  was  carried  on  the  satellite, 
an  extra  was  necessary  public  Only  the  cartoon  had  been 
service.  prepared  in  advance. 
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UNPREDICTABLE^UVrERESTlNG 


N.Y.  Herald  Tribune’s 
New  Editorial  Voice 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

“Let  Article  I  of  the  Editorial 
Page’s  charter  be  this:  Be  Un¬ 
predictable.  Let  Article  II  be — 
Be  Interesting.” 

So  William  J.  Miller  wrote  to 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  editor,  shortly 
after  Mr.  Reid  appointed  him 
thief  editorial  writer  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  addition  to  the  two 
articles,  he  made  18  specific 
recommendations.  A  number  of 
these  proposals  have  been  put 
into  effect  on  the  paper  Horace 
Greeley  founded  in  1841. 

“We  haven’t  been  able  to 
carry  out  all  of  them,  since  we 
are  still  prisoners  of  space,” 
Mr.  Miller  said  this  week.  “We 
would  need  at  least  two  pages, 
the  editorial  page  and  the  page 
opposite  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  New  York  World.” 

Flow  of  Compliments 

Changes  that  have  been  made 
have  brought  about  what  Mr. 
Miller  described  as  “a  good  re- 
I  sponse  from  readers.”  A  steady 
flow  of  letters  compliment  the 
paper  for  the  brightness  of  the 
editorials.  Some  criticize. 

“The  curse  of  virtually  every 
newspaper  editorial  page  is  that 
the  readers  do  not  have  to  turn 
it  to  know  what  it  will  say,” 
the  memorandum  to  Mr.  Reid 
mntinued.  “Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  such  pages  speak  with 
an  institutional  voice,  following 
a  set  party  line,  praising  the 
same  heroes  and  denouncing  the 
same  villains  day  after  day,  and 
speaking,  worst  of  all,  in  a 
hland,  lack-lustre  voice.  Let  us 
create  a  page  where  the  reader 
will  come  to  expect  something 
surprising,  perhaps  even  in¬ 
furiating,  but  never  dull. 

“The  second  worst  curse  is 
'  ^at  the  editorials  are  written 
>n  a  needlessly  pompous  pseudo 
profound,  and  tortuous  way.  The 
most  impressive  message  is  al¬ 
ways  the  clearest  and  the 
simplest.  Let  us  try  to  create 
®odels  of  simplicity  and  clarity 
■n  this  field  of  writing.  And, 
above  all,  never  pull  our 
punches.” 

To  achieve  these  goals,  daily 
staff  meetings  of  the  editorial 
page  department  are  held.  After 
discussion,  topics  for  editorials 
*re  assigned.  Whether  he  writes 
jn  editorial  himself  or  not,  Mr. 
Miller  edits  all  of  them,  for 
1  the  sake  of  continuity,  and  to 
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make  certain  they  hew  to  the 
credo  contained  in  the  memo  to 
Mr.  Reid.” 

Guide  to  Writing 

Following  are  condensed  ob¬ 
servations  from  that  document: 

“We  should  seek,  wherever 
possible,  to  have  the  red  cor¬ 
puscles  of  controversy  enliven 
our  editorial  bloodstream.  Fre¬ 
quently,  we  should  have  full- 
dress  debates.  .  .  . 

“The  best  way  to  keep  an 
editorial  page  from  always  hum¬ 
ming  the  same  tune  is  to  rope 
off  a  section  of  it  where  even 
your  deadliest  enemies  can  dis¬ 
pute  you,  can  thumb  their  noses 
at  the  paper’s  own  views,  can 
deride  anything  or  every¬ 
thing.  .  .  . 

“Too  many  editorials  try  to 
be  profound  in  generalities  on 
important  topics.  ...  I’d  like  to 
run  more  ‘first  person’  essays 
by  actual  individuals. 

“Humor  and  satire  are  now 
almost  entirely  missing  from 
editorial  pages.  .  .  .  We  should 
restore  the  newspaper  essay. 
Since  the  days  of  Bill  Bolitho 
and  Heywood  Broun,  this  form 
of  comment  has  gone  into  a  long 
decline. 

“A  ‘They  Say’  column  would 
lighten  some  of  the  deadliness 
of  unilateral  direction.  .  .  .  Let’s 
give  our  sleepy  commuter 
readers  something  to  brighten 
their  day  and  make  them  laugh 
out  loud.  Or  else  something  to 
clip  for  a  speech  they  have  to 
deliver  themselves.  This  legion, 
too,  is  growing;  and  it  fans  the 
air  furiously  for  material.  .  .  . 

Something  for  Children 

“There  should  be  something 
to  attract  the  young  reader  or 
his  parent  .  .  .  Why  not  devote 
a  half-column  every  other  day 
or  so  headed  ‘The  McGuffey 
Reader’  repeating  stories  chil¬ 
dren  could  memorize  .  .  .  urging 
parents  to  ‘take  a  half  hour 
away  from  TV  tonight’  to  read 
this  to  their  young.  The  object 
would  be  to  revive  family 
hearthside  reading  as  an  insti¬ 
tution,  and  also  to  make  people 
tear  things  out  of  our  editorial 
page . . . 

“The  seminal  ideas  which  are 
about  to  catch  and  hold  the  in¬ 
terest  of  thinking  people  do 
not,  very  often,  appear  in  the 
I  daily  press.  They  pop  up  in 
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William  J.  Miller 

small-circulation  intellectual 
magazines  ...  We  ought  to  .  .  . 
ride  close  herd  on  all  such  publi¬ 
cations,  extract  significant 
thoughts  from  them.  .  .  .” 

Nowhere  in  the  memorandum 
is  there  mention  of  politics.  Mr. 
Miller  declares  he  personally  is 
apolitical,  tries  to  “find  the  best 
man  and  the  best  proposals  of 
either  party.”  Far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  party  line  or 
philosophy  to  his  mind  is  the 
“expression  of  constructive 
ideas.” 

“We  are  Independent  Repub¬ 
lican,”  he  said.  “The  Tribune 
was  the  first  Republican  organ 
in  this  country.  We  will  continue 
to  support  the  Republican  Party 
and  its  candidates,  unless  they 
are  demonstrably  inferior.  I  con¬ 
strue  the  term  ‘independent’  to 
mean  that  support  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  does  not  prohibit  us 
from  being  critical  whenever  oc¬ 
casion  justifies.” 

His  Background 

Mr.  Miller  learned  how  to 
write  in  the  do-it-yourself  school- 
Graduated  from  high  school  in 
Ashville,  N.  C.,  in  1929,  he  went 
to  Cleveland  to  live  with  his 
older  brother,  Locke.  His  father, 
a  merchant  on  the  Cherokee 
Indian  reservation,  and  his 
mother  were  both  dead.  In  high 
school,  young  Miller  had  written 
for  the  school  paper.  Casting 
about  for  an  idea  of  what  he 
should  do,  his  sister-in-law  re¬ 
marked  : 

“You  ought  to  be  on  a  news¬ 
paper,”  and  she  went  down  to 
the  Cleveland  Press  to  get  him 
a  job.  An  office  boy’s  job  was 
open.  At  17,  Mr.  Miller’s  career 
began. 

One  of  his  chores  was  to  pick 
up  the  weather  report  and  bring 
it  back  to  a  rewrite  man.  One 
day,  instead  of  handing  this 
report  over,  young  Miller  re¬ 
wrote  it  himself.  The  piece  was 
published.  Another  Christmas 
story  he  wrote  that  same  year. 


and  he  was  made  a  reporter. 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press,  took  a  personal  interest 
in  the  neophyte  reporter,  gave 
him  frequent  encouragement  in 
his  writing. 

Until  1943,  Mr.  Miller  was 
reporter  and  rewrite  man.  In 
1932,  he  was  riding  in  an  auto¬ 
gyro  at  the  Cleveland  Air  Races 
when  the  craft  was  in  a  mid-air 
collision  with  A1  Wilson,  stunt 
pilot,  flying  a  1910  Curtiss. 
Wilson  was  killed.  Mr.  Miller 
and  his  pilot  walked  uninjured 
from  the  crash.  The  reporter 
went  straight  to  the  press  stand 
and  wrote  a  story. 

On  Mr.  Seltzer’s  suggestion 
Mr.  Miller  became  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard,  specializing 
in  history. 

From  War  to  Business 

Joining  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  in  1943,  he  served  in 
Turkey,  Egypt  and  Jerusalem. 
Then  he  was  assigned  to  work 
with  the  British  in  Bari,  Italy, 
in  charge  of  news  for  the  Balkan 
operation.  Just  before  D-Day  he 
asked  to  be  assigned  by  Mr. 
Seltzer  as  war  correspondent 
for  the  Cleveland  Press.  He 
followed  the  Seventh  Army 
through  the  Rhine  country  and 
returned  home  in  1945. 

A  new  semester  in  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  education  began  shortly 
thereafter.  Clarence  Judd,  a 
colleague  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
who  had  become  business  news 
editor  of  Newsweek,  recruited 
Mr.  Miller  as  a  writer. 

“I  didn’t  know  if  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  then  to  make  business  news 
interesting,”  he  said.  “I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  assignment  as  a 
challenge  and  believe  I  proved 
that  business  news  does  not  have 
to  be  dull.” 

Time  took  him  from  News¬ 
week.  For  a  while  he  continued 
to  write  business  news,  but 
switched  to  writing  editorials 
for  Life  with  John  K.  Jessup. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  respectful  ad¬ 
vocate  of  what  he  calls  the  “Luce 
technique”  of  writing.  Terse, 
simple  sprightly  are  the  words 
he  uses  to  describe  the  style, 
which  he  further  says  is  an 
“assembly  of  raw  facte  in  nar¬ 
rative  progression,  with  a  begin¬ 
ning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.” 

Through  friends,  Mr.  Miller 
had  met  Roscoe  Drummond, 
Washington  columnist  and  a 
Herald  Tribune  director.  Mr. 
Drummond  had  much  to  do  with 
reorganization  of  the  paper, 
when  John  Hay  Whitney,  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  gave  it  a  financial  lift 
last  August.  Mr.  Drummond 
offered  Mr.  Miller  a  job.  One 
day,  just  after  completing  a 
Life  editorial  on  arrival  of 
troops  in  Little  Rock,  Mr.  Miller 
went  to  the  Herald  Tribune. 


Press  on  Youths’  Heels 
Along  Murder  Trail 


Douglas,  Wyo.  e 
If  a  barber  would  have  set  v 
up  shop  in  Converse  County  jail  p 
here  last  week,  he  could  have  p 
done  a  land  office  business. 

The  potential  customers  were  } 
scores  of  newsmen  who  con-  t 
verged  on  Douglas,  equipped  v 
with  cameras,  notebooks,  pencils,  J 
sound  recorders  and  flood  lights  i 
—  but  most  had  no  razor  and  g 
only  the  clothes  they  wore.  e 
The  story  they  were  covering 
was  the  ten-victim  murder  wave  £ 
that  came  to  a  dramatic  ending  ( 
after  a  running  gun  battle  near  1 
this  cattle  town.  i 

Initially,  the  story  didn’t  at-  ( 
tract  much  interest  but  before  ( 
it  was  over,  the  newsmen  were  1 
certain  they  were  handling  one 
of  the  nation’s  top  stories  of  the 
year. 

Special  Coverage 

Discovei-y  of  thi-ee  bodies  at 
the  Marion  Bartlett  home  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  Monday  night 
brought  on-the-spot  coverage 
from  only  the  Lincoln  Journal, 
the  Lincoln  Star  and  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  But  when  word 
got  out  the  next  day  that  two 
high  school  pupils  and  a  70- 
year-old  farmer  had  been  shot, 
nearly  every  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Midwest  was  seek¬ 
ing  special  coverage. 

Then,  three  more  victims  were 
found  at  the  home  of  industrial¬ 
ist  C.  Lauer  Ward  in  Lincoln  — 
and  the  story  took  over  the  front 
pages.  In  addition  to  scores  of 
newspapennen  sent  to  Lincoln, 
United  Press  augmented  its 
Lincoln  staff  with  Donald  Pieper 
and  Murray  Moler  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  added  Arthur  Srb 
to  its  two-man  bureau  in  Ne¬ 
braska’s  capital  city. 

Already  nine  murders  had 
been  committed  within  a  week 
and  the  slayers  were  sought  in 
connection  with  a  tenth  shooting 
of  a  seiwice  station  attendant 
two  months  earlier. 

One  of  the  fastest  jobs  of 
newspaper  production  got  un- 
deiway  at  the  Lincoln  Journal 
when  the  three  bodies  at  the 
Ward  home  were  reported  only 
a  little  more  than  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  city  edition  deadline. 

City  Editor  Neale  Copple  di¬ 
rected  the  work  of  a  dozen  re¬ 
porters  and  four  photographers 
on  the  slayings,  Wire  Editor 
Jack  Botts  and  Assistant  City 
Editor  A1  Remmenga  took  over 
the  task  of  picture  page  pro¬ 
duction  and  by  the  time  the  city 


edition  went  to  press,  readers 
were  presented  with  five  full 
pages,  including  two  picture 
pages,  on  the  murders. 

But  within  minutes,  the  story 
had  switched  to  this  Wyoming 
town  525  miles  from  Lincoln 
where  19-year-old  Charles  R. 
Starkweather  and  his  compan¬ 
ion,  14-year-old  Caril  Ann  Fu¬ 
gate,  were  captured  —  after  an 
eleventh  murder. 

The  town  that  prided  itself 
as  “the  home  of  the  jackalopes” 
(legendary  jackrabbits  with  ant¬ 
lers)  now  had  another  claim  to 
fame  —  its  peace  officers  had 
ended  perhaps  the  greatest  reign 
of  panic  that  ever  seized  Ne¬ 
braska. 

S73  a  Print 

Sheriff  Earl  Heflin  said  that 
minutes  later  “we  were  flooded 
with  scores  of  telephone  calls” 
from  newspapers.  By  10:30 
p.m.,  Douglas  Hotel  Manager 
Fred  F.  Schultheis  said  43  news¬ 
men  had  already  checked  in  and 
“more  are  pouring  in  all  the 
time.”  The  town,  which  is  host 
to  hundreds  of  antelope  hunters 
each  year,  had  the  facilities  to 
accommodate  the  crowd,  but  the 
approximate  75  newsmen  from 
30  different  news  agencies  found 
rough  sledding  in  getting  the 
story  back  to  their  offices. 

Douglas’  one  small  photogra¬ 
phy  studio  was  pushed  into 
around-the-clock  operation.  Its 
owner,  who  had  three  of  the 
first  pictures  of  the  fugitives, 


sold  them  to  the  AP  for  $76  a 
print  and  rented  his  darkroom 
for  $20  an  hour. 

A  portable  wirephoto  ma¬ 
chine,  brought  from  Denver, 
was  set  up  in  the  telephone  office 
and  operated  day  and  night  by 
AP’s  Jack  Urwiller  of  Denver, 
Bob  Gorham  of  the  Lincoln 
Journal  and  Star,  Dean  Conger 
of  the  Denver  Post  and  John 
Savage  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  Other  newsmen  used 
planes,  trains,  buses,  taxi-cabs 
and  even  a  helicopter  to  get  film 
to  their  offices. 

UP  transmitted  some  of  the 
first  pictures,  taken  by  Carl 
Ketchum  of  the  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Morning  Star,  from  Casper. 

At  the  sheriff’s  office,  where 
officials  were  reluctant  to  allow 
photographs  of  the  teen-agers 
or  give  out  information,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  reporters  alike  went 
into  action  every  time  the 
Sheriff  or  County  Attorney  Wil¬ 
liam  Dixon  appeared  or  the  door 
to  the  cell  wing  was  opened. 
It  was  their  only  chance  for 
coverage. 

Sheriff  Heflin  said  he  was 
kept  awake  all  night  answering 
reporter’s  calls  and  everyone 
connected  with  the  case  was  in¬ 
terviewed  dozens  of  times.  Un¬ 
shaven  and  red-eyed  newsmen, 
themselves,  went  for  hours  and 
hours  without  sleep  or  meals. 

Break  in  Weather 

Then,  the  story  switched  back 
to  Lincoln  with  the  return  of 
the  youths  to  face  first  degree 
murder  charges.  It  was  on  the 
w'ay  back  to  Lincoln  that  the 
weather  turned  out  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  best  character 
photos  of  Starkweather  and 
Caril. 


THE  GIRL  IN  THE  CASE — Sheriff  Earl  Heflin  of  Douglas,  Wyoming, 
leads  Caril  Ann  Fugate,  14,  through  a  crowd  of  newsmen.  The  girl 
faced  a  murder  charge  in  Nebraska. 
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Flying  back  to  Lincoln,  the 
plane  carrying  Gorham,  Rem- 
menga  and  Del  Harding  of  the 
Lincoln  Star  was  grounded  at 
North  Platte,  Neb.,  by  a  snow¬ 
storm.  They  learned  that  the 
motor  caravan  returning  the 
fugitives  to  Lincoln  was  to  stop 
in  North  Platte  minutes  later 
for  gasoline. 

Gorham  and  the  North  Platlt 
Telegraph-Bulletin’s  Bob  Saw¬ 
yer  were  the  only  photographers 
on  hand  when  the  prisoners  got 
out  of  the  patrol  cars.  Gorham’s 
photos  were  flown  back  to  Lin¬ 
coln  later  that  afternoon. 

A  crowd  of  photographers  anc 
reporters  were  waiting  when 
the  party  arrived  at  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Penitentiary  in 
Lincoln  later  that  night.  Mos: 
thought  that  meant  the  end  o! 
the  story  but  the  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Del  Snodgrass  and  Lee 
Scherer  had  dug  up  informa 
tion  which  indicated  that  more 
effective  police  investigation 
may  have  resulted  in  Stark 
weather’s  arrest  after  his  firs; 
confessed  slaying  in  December 
Mayor  Bennett  S.  Martin  prom 
ised  a  full  investigation  of  police 
work  in  the  case  following  the 
newspaper’s  disclosures. 

That  marked  the  end  of  one 
of  the  most  hectic  weeks  tha; 
either  Nebraska  law  officials  or 
newsmen  could  recall. 

It  wasn’t  without  its  humor¬ 
ous  moments,  however. 

While  at  the  state  prison 
awaiting  Starkweather’s  return 
Loyal  Gould  of  Lincoln  AP  triec 
to  call  the  downtown  bureau. 

But  there  was  a  switchboarc 
mix-up  and  his  call  was  an 
swered  by  a  man  at  the  prison 
bakery. 

“How  do  you  get  out  of  here!'^ 
demanded  (Jould. 

Replied  the  man  from  the 
prison  bakery: 

“I  wish  I  knew!” 


Turns  to  Features 

Toronto 

Bruce  West,  formerly  column¬ 
ist  of  the  morning  Toronto  Ciloi> 
&  Mail,  and  until  recently  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  that  papers 
has  rejoined  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  as  a  feature  writer 
His  first  assignment  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike  in  the  Bahams 
Islands. 

• 

3  Join  Photo  Staflf 

San 

Roy  Jarvis,  formerly  of 

Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Gusrd, 

John  Greensmith,  of  the  How- 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  and  Roy 
Robinson,  of  the  Convair  pho¬ 
tography  d  e  p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t,  hsT* 

joined  the  Son  Diego  l/nw*- 
Tribune  as  photographers. 
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Mehlman  Discusses 
UP  Photo  Service 


By  James  L.  Collings 


Roy  Mehlman,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  the 
commercial  photography  divi¬ 
sion,  United  Press,  was  discuss¬ 
ing  the  shake-up  in  his  depart¬ 
ment. 

“The  purpose  of  it,”  he  said, 
“is  to  take  care  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  more  efficiently  and  to 
secure  a  better  margin  of  profit. 
We  have  redistributed  accounts, 
added  two  salesmen,  arranged 
for  a  better  programming  of  our 
production,  and  we  plan  to  add 
new  photo  equipment.” 

The  division’s  pictorial  re¬ 
search,  or  photo  reporting,  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  given  a  shot 
in  the  arm  too.  This  service  pro¬ 
vides  illustrated  interviews  on 
products  in  use  anywhere  in 
the  world.  A  reporter  and  a 
photographer  comprise  a  pic¬ 
torial  team. 

“We  are  emphasizing  quality 
control,”  Roy  said.  “If  pictures 
are  not  satisfactory,  we  reshoot 
the  job.  Our  objective  is  to  dou¬ 
ble  the  business  in  three  years, 
and  one  of  the  ways  to  do  it  is 
through  better  photography  and 
reporting.” 

He  pointed  out  that  in  a 
year’s  time  the  division  han¬ 
dles  2500  assignments  in  New 
York  City  and  3000  around  the 
country.  In  the  same  period 
there  are  500  photo  reports 
issued.  A  job  can  be  done  in 
three  days,  or  it  may  take  two- 
three  months,  with  the  average 
completed  in  10  days.  About  50,- 
000  negatives  are  made  in  a 
year  and  400,000  prints  sold. 

Roy  Mehlman  is  a  newcomer 
to  the  post  but  a  veteran  in 


the  business.  Now  35,  he  joined 
UP  in  1944  as  a  captionwriter 
after  working  on  the  New  York 
J oumal- American  as  an  editor¬ 
ial  assistant. 

In  1946  he  became  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  in  UP’s  picture 
division,  and  in  1952  was  named 
an  account  executive.  In  his 
earlier  days  Roy  was  a  sports- 
writer  for  the  old  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


cording  to  Nelson  Tiffany, 
NPPA  treasurer. 

Mr.  Haun,  picture  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  broke 
the  house  up  with  his  50-minute 
talk  and  gestures.  As  a  result 
it  was  decided  to  put  his  re¬ 
marks  on  wax  for  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence. 

If  interested,  send  $3.75  in 
check  or  money  order  to  Mr. 
Nelson,  4920  Wortser  Ave., 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.,  for  a 
postpaid  record. 

*  4>  « 


Ericksen  Honored 


John  Ericksen  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Oregon  Statesman  won 
the  sweepstakes  award  in  the 
1957  Oregon  —  W^hington  As¬ 
sociated  Press  photo  contest 
with  a  shot  of  an  injured  boy 
standing  beside  an  overturned 
school  bus. 


Editor  Roy  L  Matson  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  presents  i 
gift  to  Arthur  M.  Vinje,  right,  i 
staff  photographer  for  44  yesrs. 


Kodak  Exhibit 


Eastman  Kodak  will  sponsor 
a  color  photography  exhibit  in 
12  major  cities  in  April  and 
May. 

The  company  says  the  show 
will  hold  particular  interest  for 
those  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing  as  well  as  photography. 
Some  of  the  finest  work  by  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial  and  press 
photographers  will  be  included. 

“The  1958  Kodak  color  show 
will  emphasize  the  versatile 
abilities  of  the  color  negative 
system,  whereby  one  color  nega¬ 
tive  can  be  us^  to  make  color 
prints,  rear-illuminated  trans¬ 
parencies,  color  slides  and  either 
orthochromatic  or  panchromatic 
black-and-white  prints,”  it  was 
explained. 

The  show  opens  in  New  York 
and  in  a  day  or  two  moves  west¬ 
ward. 


Haun’s  Talk 


Big,  Quiet  Art — 

They  Remembered  Him 

Madison,  Wis. 

They  remembered  big  Art 
Vinje  the  other  night. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  threw  a 
party  for  their  70-year-old  staff 
photographer  who’s  been  with 
them  44  years,  and  they  re¬ 
called: 

That  back  in  1914  he  used  to 
be  proud  the  paper  ran  one  pic¬ 
ture  a  day.  'That  was  when  it 
took  three  days  to  get  an  en¬ 
graving  back  from  Cincinnati. 

The  time  he  took  a  picture  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  marching  into 
town  in  their  white  robes  in  a 
snowstorm.  “And  it  came  out,” 
one  veteran  said. 

The  day  he  was  sent  on  a 
wild  goose  chase.  When  the  edi¬ 
tor  asked  for  the  picture  that 
couldn’t  be  got.  Art  put  a  pic¬ 


ture  of  a  wild  goose  in  front 
of  him. 

How  he  could  load  and  ex¬ 
plode  flash  powder  almost  as 
fast  as  today’s  cameraman  can 
use  strobe. 

The  laughs  they  got  when 
Art  booted  a  rival  who  had 
swiped  two  of  his  holders  on  an 
assignment. 

The  way  he  and  an  editor 
managed  to  get  in  the  Sunday 
edition  a  football  pictiu'e  taken 
the  day  before.  The  editor  drove 
a  Rickenbacker  and  Art  devel¬ 
oped  his  negatives  in  the  back 
seat  while  they  were  going  60 
mph.  They  beat  their  9  p.m. 
deadline  by  four  seconds. 

The  advice  he’s  given  young¬ 
sters  in  the  business,  the  people 
he’s  helped,  the  good  food  he 
loves,  the  fine  China  ware  he 
collects. 

They  remembered  all  these 
things,  and  they  kidded  him  at 
the  party  and  gave  him  a  gift, 
and  he  took  it  all  goodnatured- 

ly- 

They  know  him  as  a  big,  mild 
guy  who  plods  around  quietly, 
not  saying  much. 


The  speech  hit  of  last  Sep¬ 
tember’s  Rochester  Photo  Con¬ 
ference  —  Charley  Haun’s  lam¬ 
basting  of  picture  editors  —  is 
now  available  on  LP  record,  ac- 


A  STANDOUT  picture  from  the  Hurricane  Audrey  coverage  at  I', 

La.  last  June  was  taken  by  Dan  Hardy  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  IL 

has  already  won  several  prizes,  including  five  firsts  in  the  Texas  APMc  k 

competition.  >  ” 
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CNPA  Acts 
To  Entice 
Applicants 


Coronado,  Calif. 
The  California  Newspaper 
Pablishers  Association  has 
lunched  two  new  moves  for  the 
benefit  of  its  membership,  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Bishop  said  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  report  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  which  opened  here  Feb. 
6. 

College  liaison  committees 
have  established  the  foundation 
for  a  flexible  program  for  work 
with  members  of  the  younger 
generation,  he  reported. 

“Through  this  move  youth 
will  be  aware  of  its  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  understand  that  we 
have  an  interest  in  them,”  Mr. 
Bishop  said.  He  is  president  of 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Palo  Alto. 

“Each  publisher  in  California 
should  be  a  part  of  this  activity 
and  keep  close  to  the  budding 
newspapermen  and  women  in 
his  home  commimity,”  Mr.  Bis¬ 
hop  said.  Activity  “for  years  to 
I  come  to  overcome  the  reglam- 
”>•  E  ourizing  of  the  newspaper”  was 
f  advocated. 


with  38  changes  reported  for 
1966. 

The  CNPA  now  has  422 
newspaper  memberships,  Mr. 
Long  advised.  There  are  117 
daily  and  285  weekly  and  20 
participating  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers.  The  membership  total  is 
572. 

New  problems  during  the  year 
included  a  State  Labor  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  proposal  for  regulation 
of  employment  agency  classified 
advertising.  Collection  agency  I 
advertising  came  under  scrutiny 
of  a  legislative  committee.  | 

Rate  increase  bids  included  a 
move  for  higher  rates  for  haul-  j 
ing  newspapers  and  a  proposal 
to  place  a  10  cents  a  pound  sur¬ 
charge  on  ship  to  shore  news¬ 
print  handling,  Mr.  Long  said. 


Changes  Made 
On  Girc.  Staff 


ng- 


Lester  Zwick,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  announced  several 
changes  in  the  executive  staff. 

Nicholas  J.  Priory  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager 
to  succeed  John  A.  Christen, 
who  has  retired.  Mr.  Priory 
brings  to  his  new  position  the 
experience  of  many  years  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  work, 
starting  with  the  old  New  York 
Globe.  He  joined  the  New  York 


he 


A  second  move  was  the  organ!  _ _ 

>ple  f  ation  of  disaster  emergency  Evening  World  in  1923  and  the 
he  >  publication  committees.  Groups  York  Herald  Tribune  in 

have  been  formed  in  both  the  1931. 
north  and  the  south. 

“We  have  an  obligation  to  our 
fellow  man  to  provide  essential 
news  and  bulletins  in  case  of  a 
major  disaster,”  the  president 
said. 

Increased  association  activi¬ 
ties,  rising  costs  and  the  small 
surplus  from  the  year  mean  that 
the  CNPA  should  prepare  now 
for  higher  goals  in  1959,  Mr. 

Bishop  said. 

No  increase  will  be  required 
for  the  present  year,  he  de¬ 
clared.  But  he  submitted,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  directors,  a  complete 
program  for  a  higher  schedule 
of  payments  to  begin  a  year 
hence. 

In  evidence  of  the  increased 
load,  Mr.  Bishop  pointed  to  the 
“terrific  legislative  job  per¬ 
formed  for  not  only  our  own 
industry,  but  for  all  readers  of 


Charles  V.  Nealy  succeeds  Mr. 
Priory  as  assistant  circulation 
manager.  His  duties  will  in¬ 
clude  supervision  of  the  Mail 
and  Delivery  Departments.  He 
was  night  circulation  manager 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Gabriel  Lewander  was  named 
city  circulation  manager.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
for  10  years. 

Albert  E.  von  Entress  will  be¬ 
come  home  delivery  promotion 
manager.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Herald  Tribune  he  was  with  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal. 


Bill  Puts  Reporters 
In  Confidential  Class 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Expanding  on  legislation  al¬ 
ready  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature,  a  bill  spon- 
»  free  press.”  There  were  8,000  sored  by  Assemblyman  Bernard 
»!!!^  V*  during  the  past  Austin,  Brooklyn  Democrat, 

would  admit  reporters  to  the 
ranks  of  physicians,  lawyers  and 


year,  he  advised. 

High  Turnover 
A  further  acceleration  in  the 


^te  of  turnover  in  California 
®*W8paper  ownerships  was  re¬ 
ported  by  John  B.  Long,  CNPA 

general  manager.  _  _ _  _ _  _ 

During  the  year  46  member  from  breaking  confidences  of 
^  ^^spapers  changed  owners,  those  with  whom  they  have 
Mr.  Long  said.  This  compares  dealings. 
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clergymen  as  privileged  custo¬ 
dians  of  confidential  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Austin  bill  would  extend 
to  newsmen  the  same  legal  bar 
that  forbids  professional  men 


195* 


classifiea^ebtion 


Benefit  from  oor  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PuhlicationB  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Legal  Notice 


PURSUANT  to  the  Caiarter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Company.  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700  Times 
Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y..  at  11 :00  A.  M..  on  Wednesday, 
FAruary  19.  1958,  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  legally  come 

before  the  meeting.  _ 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
January  27,  1958  SecreUry 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  exceptional 
soniweekly  grossing  $65,000  in  stable 
community  /of  5,000.  A  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive  publisher.  Tlie 
Libby  Agency,  35  E.  Kellogg  Boule¬ 
vard,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


GROWING  weekly-job  stop,  unoppoeed 
in  growing  Carolina  Piedmont  trade 
center.  Population  7,000.  Good  crew, 
plant.  Grossed  $22,000  in  1957.  Must 
sell.  $21,000,  $7,000  down.  Will  knock 
$1,000  off  price  and  down  payment 
every  3  weeks  until  sold.  Box  614, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Broken 


UNUSUALLY  FINE  opportunity. 
Chart  area  3,  for  qualified  manage¬ 
ment-advertising  man  to  buy  substan¬ 
tial  interest  in  outstanding  ABC  week¬ 
ly,  with  contract  to  buy  control  in  5 
years.  High  character,  ability  and  $30,- 
000  to  $40,000  cash  required.  PUB- 
USHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  8132. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard.  Loo  Angdee  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nlte  Phone;  EX  1-5238. 
OONFIDEamAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspwer  Properties 
—  —  ~  '■  Ventura.  Calif. 


W.  H.  Glover  Oo. 


WE  specialize  in  sound  newspapers  in 
the  solid  midwest.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


Business  Opportunities 


COST  EXPERT  to  increase  efficiency 
and  profits  of  daily.  Survey  basis  or 
full  time  General  Managrer.  Reward¬ 
ing  deal.  Box  604,  Elditor  4  Publisher. 


Research — Data 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  like  to  knowT 
Information?  Facts?  Material  on  any 
subject.  Reasonable  rates.  Margaret 
Anne  Wert,  Research  Specialist,  US 
N.  23  St.,  Camp  Hill.  Pennsylvania. 


SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publidiers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Qreensboro,  N.  O. 
^WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Stypes.  Rountree  &  Co., 
625  Market,  San  Francisco  5.  Cal. 


Aircraft  for  Sale 


PBY  AMPHIBIAN  AIRCRAFT 
— SURPLUS  to  Canadian  Elxploratlon 
Company's  use 

— EDCIRA  Largs  Cargo  Door  and  Cargo 
Floor 

— EjXEXJUTIVE  Passenger  Compart¬ 
ment.  Elmergency  Rocket  Power 
— GALLEY  Facilities,  Survey  Turret  in 
nose 

— AIRCRAFT  Completely  Outfitted  for 
Instrument  CondiUons  and  2  Crew 
Operation,  Elxtremely  Well  Maintained 
and  in  Elxcellent  Condition 
— AVAILABLE  for  immediate  Sale  at 
Reasonable  Price 

Box  316,  Elditor  &  Publisher 


THE  DIAL  AGEB^CY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Ihis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

selling. _ 

LEIN  FEIOHNEJR  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 


CALIFORNIA  weekly  newspapers  show 
the  greateet  growth  factor  In  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  have  exclusive  listings  on  a 
number  of  the  better  ones.  Gabbert  & 
Hancock.  Associates.  3709  Arlington 
Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 


ROYAL  GULL  AMPHIBIAN 
— ^THE  World’s  most  Economical  and 
Versatile  "Elxecutive’’  Amphibian 
— USE3>  Ebcclusively  as  a  Demonstrator 
and  in  Excellent  Condition  throughout; 
only  .300  Hours  since  Manufacture 
— ^AVAILABLE  at  Ehctremaly  Attractive 
Discount 

Sale,  Lease,  Leaaa/Purchase 
■nMMINS  AVIATION  UMITED 
Montreal  Airport,  Montreal  33,  Canada 


_ Neicspaper  Appraisers _ 

ETEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Ebeperieneed  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Writers  Service 


Publications  For  Sale 


WILL  EIDIT  and  rewrite  by  mail 
speeches,  lectures,  or  material  for  his¬ 
torical  publications  from  your  rough 
draft.  With  or  without  research.  Box 
604,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


^9  f  .1  i«^»DATT,i  rj.4 
WE  OFTEIR  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UEIITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
Iiersonalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6^1  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

spex:kauzing  in  duplex 

AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 

dismantung-moved.;eirected 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  known 
weekly  newspapers  in  Oklahoma.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  rich  Southwestern  agricul¬ 
tural  area.  Loyal  local  following.  Sev¬ 
eral  nearby  towns  without  newspaper 
offer  strong  potential  for  advertising 
and  printing.  Excellent  equipment. 
Mild  climate.  Fine  opportunity  for 
man-wife  combination.  Price.  $16,000. 
Write  Frank  L.  Polk.  4304  No^wsst 
22nd  Street,  Oklahoma  CRy,  Oklahoma, 
for  details. 


New^>aper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REJPAIRING— TRUCKING 
ESxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC, 
65-39  FVankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BAreiay  7-9776 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


_ Compoging  Hoorn 


LINOTYPES 

Models  8-14-21-26-30 

14  machines  to  choose  from  and  all 

warranted  to  be  good 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Compoging  Room 


MATS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Pregg  Room 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


MR.  PUBUSHERl 

If  you  are  considering  used 
equipment  know  your  dealer 
well 

15  FONTS  8  pt.  Regal  #1  with  Bold 
#1712,  Contrast  treated — Price  6125. 
per  font 

1  FONT  8  pt.  Regal  #1  with  Italics 
#1717— Price  $125. 

6  FONTS  8  pt.  Regal  #1  with  Bold 
#2355,  for  teletyi>eeetter — Price  $125. 
per  font 

10  MOdEL  25  Linotype  Mixers. 

Include  Serial  #'s: 

39422  39429 

39423  39635 

39424  39637 

39425  39639 

39428  39799 

Elquipi>ed  with  2  main  90  channel 
magazine.s,  electric  pots,  brand  new  AC 
motors,  4  molds,  spacebands,  Margach 
Fevers,  all  in  excellent  operating  con¬ 
dition.  Coming  out  of  a  large  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Each  machine  carefully 
maintained  by  night  and  day  me¬ 
chanics.  Price — $1350.  each. 

CRAFTSMEN 

MACHINERY  COMPANY 

(NEWSPAPER  DIVISION) 

The  firm  with  financial  inte^ity 
and  responsibility 

76  West  Dedham  Street,  B<wton,  Mass. 
Tel.  COpley  7-5390 


RMD  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel  $125. 
Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and  a  drive 
to  hang  ImIow,  Reid  Magazine  Racks 
31  stock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  your 
needs.  Like  to  have  your  order.  Arch 
Reid,  WILLIAM  REID  C»..  2271  Cly- 
koorn,  Chicago  14,  III. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
sr4er)  4  times  9  50c  per  iine  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  S5c;  2  @  60c; 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  Times  @  SLOO;  2  times  @  $1.05; 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
I  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  ail 
copy. 


10  GOSS. 

Cut  for  90-72-34  channel  TUBULARS  r>^iip>i  r-  vi/irx-ri  i 

38  fonts  modern  facea  lUDULTtNO  DOUBLE  WIDTH, 

Shipped  subject  to  your  approval  r,»r>w  o  i _ i  i  xr,.  ova  ow  " 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  OE^™.’  i  iL.S.  SEMI-CYLINDRICAL, 

..  B.  .2  su,  N.  Y. ox,.rt  ROLLER  BEARING  UNITS 

block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll 

hoist  and  rewinder.  3  Double  Deliverv  Folders 


Late  Style  Linotype  Mixers 

for  continuous  composition  24-page,  2  to  i  model.  No.  254,  22%' 

Comoosition  Ad  and  cut-oiT,  60  H.P,  GE  drive,  balloon  for- 

'^omposiTlon  ana  2  portable  ink  fountains,  meUl 

News  Machines  pot  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box, 

plate  fini^er,  chipping  block,  curved 
6— MODEL  25  Mixers  (2  distributor  router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 
boxes)  rewinder. 

47191  47194  AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dls- 

47192  46683  mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 

PRICE'  $3850  EACH  er^  in  your  plant.  Service  Na- 

SWINOING  Keyboards,  electric  pots, 
heavy  structured  wide  base,  AC  mo¬ 
tors,  Margach  Feeders. 

4 — LATE  Style  Model  25  Mixers  (2 
distributor  boxes) 

43280  43282 

43281  43283 

PRICE:  $3600.  EACH 


hoist  and  rewinder.  3  Double  Delivery  Folders 

Being  Replaced  by 

24-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  254,  22%"  L,  J  .  .  ..  ’ 

cut-olT,  60  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  for-  Meaciliner  Units 

mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal  R  =  —  I  l-:i 

pot  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box.  Angle  Bars  \_)ver  tacn  Unit 

plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved  4  Color  Cylinders 

router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and  ,  r 

rewinder.  3  Upper  Formers 

AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis-  Cline  Drives,  Reels  and 

mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment  Au+omfl+Ic  Tensions 

and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na-  rvUTOmaTIC  lensions 

tion  Wide.  Geared  Speed  42,000  P.P.FI. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  23-9/16"  Cutoff 

New^^a^r^^^ fetors  Operation 

Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

_ POplar  5-0610 _ 

(X)SS  PRESS— 4  or  6  Units— End  fed  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

—62  Inch  roll— 23  9/16  Cut  off— Two  TUP  PRIMTIMG 

75  hp  motors  and  electrical  equipment.  '  riu  Ov-/00  1  ixllN  I  UNO 
4  Portable  color  Ink  fountains  and  PPCCC  CO 

other  spare  parts.  Very  good  condl-  rlNCOJ 

Hlntenath,  ^  Division  of  Miehle-Goes-Dextcr,  Inc. 

-  5601  West  31st  Street 

FOR  SALE  Chicago  50,  Illinois 


iri  iiv-»rRir>  ptitts  ap  Inch  roll— 23  9/16  Cut  off— Two 

EIJKTrRIC  POTC,  ^and  new  AC  75  motors  and  electrical  equipment, 
motors,  Margach  Feeders.  ^  Portable  color  Ink  fountains  and 

THESE  MACHINES  HAVE  BEEN 
UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  COM-  SSiv. 

PETENT  MACHINISTS,  ARE  IN  llMKb,  l!,rie._ya. - 

EXCELLENT  CONDmON  AND 
CLEAN  AS  A  PIN. 


CRAFTSMEN 
MACHINERY  CO. 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Newspaper  Printing  Press 
Available  March  15,  1958 


A  .1  I  r  inro  ^  GOSS  IS  A  GOSS;  Name  is  iti 

Available  March  15,  1958  gruarantee.  See  it  running.  3  unite 

4  plates  wide.  24  pages  straight.  (8 
8  UNITS,  Double  Folder.  4  plates  collect.  Chitoff  23  .9/16”- 


So.  33  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  HALL 
MAT  ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 


(NEWSPAPER  DIVISION)  8  units.  Double  Folder.  4  plates  collect.  Chitoff  23  9/16  .  ^tler-Hsm- 

75  West  Dedham  Street,  Boston,  Mass,  wide,  floor  fed,  end  rolls  stands  with  co^rols.  $39,000 

Tel.  COpley  7-5390  motor  hoists.  Will  print  24  pa^es  5?^^  BROTH- 

_  straifirht,  48  pa(?e8  collect.  Printing  ERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

QTTTU'T  TTiurKT  wTTf  u*  //w  diameter  15^e  Sheet  cut  off  23  9/1$^ • 

™^H,^™b.Sy-^tnd°for"fT:;  ^|^°^‘’5‘deS5J2s*^^15!HP%rivS  TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
sS"irsr‘*~pXriphS^p|“^'  c^ti^TSSJer^Sis^llS  THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

bo.  33  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. _  volte,  3  phase,  60  cycle.  2  6-H.P.  Inch¬ 
ing  motors.  Now  printing  23  9/16"  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high  speed. 

NEW  HALL  wide  paper.  All  plate  and  blanket  construction.  Substructure  CTine 

A  i  AT  D/-NM  CD  reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 

MAT  ROLLER  1964.  A11  mkmg  rollero  were  re-  buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  expense. 

Amply  hea^^cnoughjor  th«  ,m^  covered  gEEN ''in  oiration  now.  Available  now  or  will  store. 


Angle  of  plate  clips  45  degrees.  Cylinder  TFN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
stagger  45  degrees.  2  40-H.P.  Drive  -ri  i n r r  mLr  r^i  ncDC 

Motors,  Cutler  Hammer  Controls.  220  THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

volts,  3  phase,  60  cycle.  2  5-H.P,  inch¬ 
ing  motors.  Now  printing  23  9/16"  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high  speed. 

Wide  paper.  All  plate  and  Wanket  construction.  Substructure  Qina 


daily  and  all-'around  purpose*.  Equipped 

with  _6_  H.P.  motor  and  many  other  M^ccSJcken.  clSi^erol  ’  Man! 


features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables  6'  and  8  ‘ 

Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping  blocks, 
etc.  —  .  . . 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  articles. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 
ISetcsprint 


16  page — 1  to  V/i  and  %  folder. 
Located  Pa. — available  now. 


16  page — 1  to  1  model.  Located  Neb. — 
available  6  mos. 


Available  now  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th. _ Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 


avaiiame  n  mos_^ _  , Straightline 

NEWSPRINT  —  ALL  sizes.  Behrens  20  page — 2  to  1.  %  and  %  fold.  Located  Single  width,  Oimplete  Stereo 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  70  E.  45th  St.,  Ill.— available  now  — 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52  ^ 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330  j 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190  1 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

UO  1 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40  1 

New  York.  N.  Y.  MU  6-6676. 
_ Pregg  Room _ 

8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 
GOSS  comeT 

Available  now — located  Pa. 

DUPLEX  MODEL  A 

I  Available  60  days.  Located  Pa. 

!  DUPLEX  MODEL  AB 

Available  now — located  Calif. 

DUPLEX  MODeITe 

Available  90  days — located  Pa. 

BEN  SHULI^n"aSSOCIATES 

;  60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

.  GOSS  4-unit  HSLC  press  32/64  stand¬ 
ard  pages.  Double  folder  22% "  cutoff. 


24  page— 2  to  1  (1948).  Located  Texas  SCOTT 

—available  60  days.  -ith  2  extra  COLOR  Oiuples.  Moor 

_  Fed  Press — 23  9/16 — AC 

24  page  Unitubular  (1947)— 3  pairs  Location:  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


double  color  cyls — balloon  former. 

Located  Texas— available  Jan.  1968. 


3  UNIT  HOE 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timas  Tower  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phono  BRyoiit  9-3052 


DF^Ki  CLJilixiAki  A  c  c  I  A  Tcc  END  mD,  22%"  Cut-off,  A.C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  Cylinders — Roller  Bearingis^pray  Foun- 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  tains.  Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  L 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40.  3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 
60,  60,  76,  100,  150  H.P.  A.  C.  G€org6  22%"'  Former  Boston  Post 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho.  — 

6  UNIT  SCOTT 

/^/^wiDiCTC  '  Multi-Type— 22%"  cut-off.  Lead,  fw 

GOMrLEIb  I  SPOT  (XJLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten- 

a  I  A  fK  a  nr  n  sions.  Oomplete  Stereo. 

NEWSPAPER  Location:  Detroit.  Michigan. 

PLANT  6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  223/4" 

ARCH  TYPE  units  —  White  Mrt** 
T)!©  Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten- 

in  I  T  M  sions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Iribune  Location:  Detroit 

is  liquidating  lu  plant  and  building;  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE 

a  32-PAGE  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  • 

GOSS  PRESS  CONTACT: 


COX-O-TYPE  8-page  press.  John  a  32-PAGE  ucov-airnwiv  rvixL.  rn.v-u  .  • 

Griffiths  O).,  Inc.,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  ..—  .-n/-  r'OMTAr'T. 

New  York  17.  New  York.  GOSS  PRESS  CONTACT.  ^ 

BLACK  ROCK  RUBBER  roller  grinder  and  8  Unotypes,  as  wall  as  all  other  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
and  mlisher.  Fully  automatic,  12  foot  oqulpment  necessary  to  publish  a  daily  in  r  aT-J  Ct  Kl  V  1 7  N  Y. 
brf,  excellent  condition.  National  newspaper.  O'J  ‘ri.nO  OT.,  IN.  T.  1 '  • 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Ridgewood,  OXford  7-4590 

New  Jersey. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  8,  195« 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Adrertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


timo^LOCATION.  Six-unit  Goas.  two  1  OUR  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  CENTAL  NEW  JERSEY  daily.  40,(W  ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  national 

fol^re,  64  pages  or  can  be  used  |  has  informed  us  of  his  desire  to  move  circulati^on,  haa^  pemMent  opportuni^  Pl?: 


ToUration.  Our  No.  0130.  MAY  WE  ARE  A  14.000  (ABC)  Dail^  ppoWINfi  SOUTH  DAKOTA  twiiT" 
“unTHF.R.S  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  in  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  chart  bOUlTt  DAKUIA  twii» 

^gn^ton.  -  ^  week  ABC  newspaper  ne^  anoth« 

GOSS — 12-24  PAGE .  i,„„.  .  .ww»i  knr.wl.wlcro  nt  >11  advertising  man.  College  town,  con 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  who  can  write, 
sell,  promote  year  ’round  page  and  sjie- 
cial  supplements.  Salary — commission. 


GOSS— 12-24  PAGE  advertising  man.  College  town,  com-  gel  BoPP'emento.  fcalary^om^mission. 

Single  cutoff.  %  foder,  circ^on  and  the  ability  P'etely  modem  plant,  congenial  *12,000.  Box  506,  Editor  & 

Itsreo  included,  _  A.C.  drive,  excellent  *  j,  nersonnel  Vacations,  group  insurance,  other  r-uoiisner. _ 


- - .  „  „  ,  to  handle  personnel  vacations,  group  insurance,  otner  - - - - 

?i“7“tn<r‘""'  IF  YOU  think  you  are  the  man.  benefits.  We  would  prefer  a  man  with  gAL  FRIDAY  in  news  room  of  grow- 

TTTri^f^^MA^^n^vpv  nn  Write  Box  619,  Editor  &  Publisher.  some  experience  with  a  dedre  to  ie*rn  jng  Weekly  plant,  proof  reading, 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.  - 1 -  more.  Salary  dependent  on  background,  rewriting,  dummying  for  news  make- 

8  Spruce  St..  New  York  City,  N.  Y._  vVIDE-AWAKE  Circulation  Manager  “’ll  ^  produce,  up.  Write  John  \V.  Na-sh,  New  Milford 

fiOSS— 3  units  and  double  folder;  serial  who  can  direct  boys,  sell  and  grow  on  Write  gi^ng  two  reference.  Appoint-  Times,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

wrt"hnTrLl‘"di^^.S5!"Thl^Br^^^^  ^CENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  for 

rn?l*SubstoS«rre?"wo^'SS^o"o?^riS  ^  - -  R*'*^**®'-  Brookings.  South  Dakota.  training  s^t  on  the  wire  d^k  ofji^t 

offer.  Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  Cali-  COUNTRY  SUPERVISOR 

- - -  A.  M.— P.  M. 

|( _ hoe  Press  units,  45,0(X)  per  hour,  OPERATION 

23  9/16  cut-off.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man .  under 

,  r\  I  r-  I  -jiL  I  1  35  to  prove  ability  and  advance  in  this 

GOSS  4-Deck  binglewidth,  color  Cyl-  permanent  connection.  Give  personal 


COUNTRY  SUPERVISOR 
A.  M.— P.  M. 
OPERA'nON 


Register,  Brookings,  South  Dakota. 


WANTED 


inder,  '/2  and  1/4  page  folder. 

DUPLEX  Unitubular  16-pago  press, 
color  cylinder. 

Singlewidth  folders  22%*  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


data  and  references.  Box  640  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 


Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Stereotype 


n  •  M  1,  EXPERIEINCED  classified  man  needed 
Boise,  loano  |  ^.^sist  manager  of  newly  reorganized 
department  in  medium  sized  daily,  with 
broad  acceptance  in  area.  Sales  po¬ 
tential  wide  open  in  growing  market. 


TRADE  WEEKLY 

EXPERIHiNCJED  man  or  wom¬ 
an  —  combination  reporter  — 
space  salesman  for  Food  and 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Weekly 
Trade  Newspaper. 

MUST  live  in  Philadelphia 
area.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Write:  Box  418,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


training  spot  on  the  wire  desk  of  fast 
growing  daily  in  northeastern  Ohio. 
'Oie  young  man  we’re  .seeking  should 
be  a  recent  college  graduate  but  his 
major  field  need  not  have  been  jour- 
naii.sm.  He  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  under  well  qualified  men  and 
vdll  be  able  to  assume  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility  he  can  handle.  If  you’re  inter¬ 
est^  write  James  Collins,  Managing 
Editor,  News-Herald,  Willoughby,  ()hio. 


SOCIETY  DEPARTMENT,  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  for  makeup  and 
copyreading.  Rdsumd  to  Box  644, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


TALENTED,  hard-working  deskman, 
needed.  Makeup  experience  preferred. 
50,000  morning-evening  combination. 
Good  salary,  working  conditions,  ^x 
500,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


broad  acc^tance  in  area,  bales  po-  JUNIOR  EDITOR.  REPOR’TER,  PHO- 

HOE  HAND  CASTING  BOX  and  finish-  tential  wide  open  in  growing  market.  Publisher.  TOGRAPHER  for  Rrowinjf  two-weekly 

isf  machine.  22^%  inch  cut-off.  Double  Position  offers  fine  opportunity  for  a  plant,  circulations  4,000  and  1,000. 

truck  casting  ring.  Elxtra  saws,  worm  keen  salesman  dwic^ed  to  elMsified  _  Must  have  small  town  interests,  nose 

letr  and  rtiaft.  'Hiis  equipment  waa  work.  Excellent  benefits;  su^nor  at-  MANAGER  I-XIR  EXPANDING  daily  for  news,  ambition,  photography  skill 


isf  machine.  inch  cut-off.  Double  Position  offers  fine  opportunity  for  a 

truck  casting  ring.  Extra  saws,  worm  keen  salesman  dedicated  to  classified 


service  until  December  16,  Excellent  mosphere  for  creative,  hard-working  pacific  Northwest.  Fine  opportunity  or  aptitude.  An  interesting,  rewarding 


eondition.  Also  12  steel  chases.  8  col-  person.  Send  salary  r^uiremenU  and 


eonoiuon.  aibo  i4  bvwi  o  wi-  mat**  nntohlo  Hnacra  incraa^aa  Must  right  man.  Write  John 

omn,  wedge-type  lock-up.  Immediately  other  ^  able  to°Sga^iiz2TDartm^^^^^^^  New  Milford  Times.  New 

tviilible.  J.  W.  Jackson,  American  Smith,  c/o  Waukegan  Newa-Sun,  Wau-  he  able  to  organize  aepariment.  create  Conn. 


Prtic,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLBUB  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


kegan  or  call  collect  DEIU  6-1234  advertising  saies  opportunities  and. 


above  all,  instill  effective  "hard  sell’' 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


salary  requirement  and  career  goals 
in  first  letter,  ^x  521,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
69  E.  Madison,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


NEW  ENGLAND  newspaper  has  an  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  displav  REPORTER  WITH  the  ability  and  the 
opening  for  a  young  man  with  some  classified— urgently  needed  on  «*rive  to  help  us  keep  this  the  fastest 

experience  to  assume  complete  charge  Pennsylvania  newspapers.  If  Interested,  growing  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio.  We 
of  department.  Must  direct  sales  staff  ^rite  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Har-  would  like  a  man  with  some  reporting 
of  ten.  Opportunity  for  advancement,  risburg,  Pa.  cxi>erience  but  will  seriously  consider 

-1  ...  ^  journalism  school  graduate.  The 


Replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 


RCM  cut  II  K>l  AM  ACCnPI  ATP<;  Write  in  full.  New  Bedford  Standard-  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Michigan  man  we  hire  must  fit  into  a  fast  morn- 
DCIN  onULM/MN  I  CO  Times,  Massachusetts.  daily,  6,000  circulation  class  seeks  top  tag  rtaff  on  a  progressive  newspaper 

M  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  _  flight  man  whose  ultimate  gx>al  is  which  puts  heavy  stress  on  local  news 


GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed.  Ludlows, 


Display  Adrertising 


uaiiy,  o.uuu  circuiaiion  class  seess  xop  mg  ttall  on  a  progressive  newspaper 
flight  man  whose  ultimate  gx>al  is  which  puts  heavy  streos  on  local  news, 
business  management.  Must  have  above  Wire,  phone  collect  or  write  Burt 
average  ability  in  salM.  layout,  promo-  Nelson,  City  Editor,  News-Herald. 


m'^.^aark'  ^Chicago*  I  ^R®  I^KIKING  for  the  one  sales-  |  1  Willoughby,  Ohio.  WH'  2-2100.  TTie^po^ 


man  out  of  a  hundred  who  Is  not  just  tion^  future  for  man  who  can  pmve  tition  is  available  now. 


LUDLOWS,  Unos.  Intertypes,  mats.  I  an  oider-takfr;  who  knows  that  imagi-  to  Box 


MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc.  . _ 

<33  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  111,  and  keep,  advertisers;  who  loves  news-  «?ALE.^MAN  with  college  background  experienced  telegraph  editor. 

WANTED-  8-oa<re  Dunlex  or  Goes  P^Pers  and  seUing  above  all  else:  who  or  soriie  sales  experience.  Good  salary.  Good  ^y.  hospitaliMtion,  other  bene- 

8-{>age  uupiex  or  i^s  ^ants  a  wonderfully  congenial  atmo-  commission  retirement  nian  life  in.  Write  background.  references. 

lUt-bed.  Advise  eerial  no.  and  when  -uhere  for  hi.  base  of  onerations  commission,  retirement  plan,  me  in-  g^j  _  jenj-nd  Box  641  Editor  ft 

ivsilable.  Northern  Machine  works.  -L-i"  surance,  modem__plant  and  equipinent.  “®’'  ® 


nation,  service  and  doggedness  get,  1  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  NORTHEAST  Ohio  dally 


ivsilable.  Northern  Machine  works, 
323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


WHO  are  we?  We  are  a  new,  prize-  Call  or’  write'  Kendall  Somers,  Star',  PH>''»her. 


winning  weekly  of  10,000  paid  circu-  I  Niles,  Michigan, 
wti  ¥  D  .  T>i  I  lation  in  a  rich,  fast-growing  suburb  I  ’ 

i"  Southern  Ohio,  with  a  staff  of  dedi-  ' 
c®A  Equip-  pg^ted  people  devoted  to  making  us  the 


Kent— anywhere  In  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATTVES 


Editorial 


COMPETENT  YOUNG  MAN  who  can 
handle  a  combined  state  and  farm 
desk  assignment;  able  to  go  out  on 
stories;  needs  car;  draft  exempt:  sober  ; 


of  ontli'  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Soutbom  u®®®*5!i 

Uially  one  of  the  most  profitable  ones.  ca  /^a  MmilatirtTi  pArm  ImaW  South;  40  hour  week.  Address  Box 


277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y-  6®-00®  circulation.  Farm  back-  a  D  V.i  i, - 

'  Bwause  key  stoffers  will  soon  desirable.  Ill  health  requiring  626.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

IF  YOU  are  the  salesman  we’re  So'i'' MAN  who  is  in  the  business 

looking  for.  sell  us.  Include  references,  full  aftaiL  to  M  to^  '■’‘e®.  >V  General  copyrend- 

...ev...  ...I.....  aeiW  _iull  details  to  Box  301,  Editor  Jncr  nn  romnarativelv  Knuill  HlAff.  Mnrn. 


HFXP  WANTED 


Pi/imrnfirqn.L 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

PGR  Northern  Ohio  daily,  five  thousand 


We’ll  satisfy  your  salary  and  commis.  >  p„xi;>>i><. 
Sion  expectations.  All  replies  confi-  I  ®  ruP‘'»ner. 


301,  Editor  jgg  on  comparatively  small  staff.  Morn- 
I  ing  newspaper.  Chart  Area  2.  Forty- 


dential.  Box  518,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  OPENING  IN  JUNE  for  alert  sports  Interesting  situation  for 

• -O  vsoruiern  unio  oaiiv  nva  inouaana  -  writer.  Midwest  college  town,  pro  ba^  T’k"  ®  ’’ff'  oiitlook. 

OTOliuijr  If^^  ^^Slify  ’’'’RE  best  advertising  manager-sales-  ball,  hunting  and  fishing.  Write  quail-  Job  needs  a  seU-sterter  with  good  pro- 

fw  this  “  ^tSS  -Sill  S  "’®'‘  “vailable  for  *5200  a  year  plus  ficatlons  to:  Box  809,  Editor  ft  Pub-  standards.  Starting  salary 

•MuS  mSS:  I>onu8.  Suburban  Weekly,  modern  Usher.  *90.  with  re^lar  pay  mcreases.  ^te 

“u  j  nave  oomplece  knowleoge  Pittsbunrb  area  Write  fullv  to  _  experience.  Box  600,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

W  »11  denartmonta  and  domm  laader-  P'®"*..  fittsburgn^  area,  write  fully  to  EDITOR  for  Pacific  Northwest  Usher. 


0^7  give  oomplete  detailed  Informs  Inc.,  Onkmont,  Allegheny  Co.,  Penna.  coMide^e  autoorita““handling  EDITOR.  Attr^ive  opportunity  for 

>!3Sl^’^lS“’All?’f^;SdSTf.  AITERNOON  DAILY.  10,000  circula-  "’d  "f  “"P;  »>•  Z*" ^ho"h“  lea^n'^d^Zf  ex^rfince 

ti^  in  Prtepereu.  college  t^n,  nreds  ha„dle  ^  SiU,^  to  apJ^r'Siate  th“"rrate™7r^l2:^  Zd 

experienced  advertising  salesman-lay-  weex.  ^reiienx  i_j.„«„Hpnco  of  a  weeklv  newsiMiner 

— - out  man  for  good  postiion  on  six-man  ?®.'‘K>"K  conditions.  Box  420,  Editor  ft  l"®^^"®cnce  or  g  n^spa^ 


Circulation 


out  man  for  oood  TWitiinn  on  six-man  WOrKIng  conditions.  BOX  420,  l!;dltor  ft 

oul  m®n  lor  good  posiiion  on  six-man  puhHaher  Duties  entirely  editorial;  no  back  shop 

staff.  Good  •'®y>  complete  Insiirance  _  ‘ _  nor  advertising  responsibilities.  Expe- 

and  com^ny-paid  retirement.  Exrel-  WAN’TED:  Combination  wire  desk  rienced,  cooperative  staff.  Well  equip- 


HAfin  — : - TT -  ?  »  reiireineni.  WAIMTKU :  Uombinatlon  Wire  desk  rienced.  cooperative  staff.  Well  equip- 

HITTING  clrralation  managyr  lent  importunity  for  advancement.  TTie  man  and  general  reporter.  Good  work-  ped  printing  plant.  Publiidier’s  policy: 

knowledge  and  back-  Fne  Lance-Star,  PVedericksburg,  Va.  ing  conditions.  ^lary  commensurate  realistic  reporting  of  news,  insistence 
3  diataV.  expenCTce  n^ed  imme-  tvyc-ivt  «u-  i  experience  and  ability.  Tell  all  on  public’s  right  to  know,  unequivocal 

?®®'‘^  Mountain  re-  AGGRESSIVE  DISPLAY  ralesman  ]„  first  letter.  Herald  Press,  St.  Joseph,  stand  on  public  issues.  Immediate  em- 
tolorful,  aggrraslve  news-  wanted  for  fast  growing  Southern  Michigan.  ployment.  Salary  about  *5000.  Chart 

ww  or^nizations,  20-26,000  class.  California  daily.  Permanent  position  - - - 9  weeklv  RArvincp  nrKon 

■o^ng  and  evening  background  pre-  on  regular  display  staff.  Minimum  3  COMPETENT  YOUNG  MAN  who  can  state  oualifications  Box  634  Editor  ft 
No  Sunday.  If  you  have  ade-  year  daily  newspaper  experience.  Write  handle  reporting  job.  awing  onto  desk  Pu^sher.  ’ 

TOate  ambition,  are  personable  and  In-  giving  full  details  to  Grant  C.  Wonn,  for  routine  help ;  car  and  camera  help-  _ ! _ ^ _ 

S ^'Ou  may  fill  a  fine  position  Advertising  Manager,  FULLERTTIN  ful  but  not  vital;  forty  hour  week;  YOUNG  REPORTER,  some  experience, 
'  SL  ..  winning  team.  Write  or  wire  NEWS  ’TRIBUNE,  Fullerton,  Califor-  coastal  city  In  the  South.  Address  Box  car.  Northern  New  England  6,000 
410,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  "'■*  627.  Editor  Jt  Pnhli.kor  d.ilv  Rox  S77  Eilitor  A  P,<Mi.K>r 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  FabniarY  8,  1938 


627,  klditor  ft  Publisher. 


daily.  Box  622,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED _ _  1 


Editorial 


GEa^ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  for 
West  Pennsylvania  daily.  Advance 
chances  good.  Experience,  car,  camera 
knowledge  desired.  Pleasant  working 
conditions.  Salary  on  ability.  Full  de¬ 
tails  self,  work  samples.  Box  618, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  one  of  up¬ 
state  New  York’s  top  afternoon  dailies. 
Should  have  college  degree,  preferably 
J-grad,  several  years  experience.  Write 
full  details  to  Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 
managing  editor.  The  Knickerbocker 

News,  Albany,  New  York. _ 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  reporter  for 
southwest  metropolitan  morning  daily. 
Good  salary,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Give  recommendations  in  first 
letter.  Box  608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


FLOORMAN-FOREMAN 

Five-day  daily  in  one  of  the 
Northwest’s  most  beautiful  and 
delightful  cities  of  10,000. 
Union,  J2.75  hourly:  37%  hour 
week :  two-weeks  i>aid  vaca¬ 
tion,  hospital  plan.  Bonus  for 
foreman.  Only  qualified  need 
apply.  Give  full  particulars 
first  letter.  Box  619,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TELETY  PESEITER  Perforator  Oper¬ 
ators,  book  work,  open  shop,  day  and 
night,  excellent  pay  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Also  Monitors  and  Machinists. 
Anzel,  611  Broadway,  New  York  Qty. 


WANTED:  Two  men:  page  makeup 
man  and  ad  compositor  for  six  day 
daily — 40  hour  week  $2,375  Per  hour. 
Paid  vacations  and  holidays.  Write 
Fred  M.  Houston,  Daily  Press:  Ar- 
tesia.  New  Mexico. 


RBPOR’TEIR.  general  assignment,  some 
sports,  desk  work,  needed  by  14,000 
afternoon  duly.  Chart  Area  8.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  ^vanceraent,  d^ 
velopment,  gocrf  starting  salary.  Send 
complete  details,  references  to  Box 
624,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Only  mid- 
westerners  will  be  considered. _ 


REPORTER— Semi-retired  editor  seeks 
young  man  to  take  over  directed  re- 
Bi>onsibility  for  weeklies  covering  three 
municipalities.  Salary  up  to  $100. 
Spayth  Weeklies.  Dunellen.  New  Jersey. 
SOCIETY-WOMEN’S  FEA’TURES 
writer.  Should  have  at  least  one  year’s 
exi)erience.  Write  full  details  to  Robert 
G.  Fichenberg,  managing  editor.  The 
Knickerbocker  News,  Albany,  New 

York. _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily. 
Some  general  assignment.  Camera 
ability  helpful.  Don  Hall,  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina^ _ 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  in  central  Con¬ 
necticut  needs  reporter.  Stresses  fresh, 
thorough  coverage  and  pics.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  on  one  of  state’s  top  standard 
papers  for  man  with  knowledge  of 
fundamentals.  Interest  in  turning  out 
go<^  copy.  Reply  by  letter  only.  Writ¬ 
ing  samples  useful.  R4sum^  ignored. 
R.  M.  Conrad,  Editor,  The  Southington 
(Connecticut)  News^ _ 


WANTED — Capable  editor-ad  man  to 
provide  aggressive  management  for 
century  old  Central  New  York  weekly. 
Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


WIRE  EDITOR  20.000  afternoon  daily, 
(3hart  Area  11.  Mild  year-around  cli¬ 
mate,  plenty  outdoor  recreation,  good 
hunting  and  fishing.  Excellent  city  to 
raise  family.  Give  full  details,  salary, 
etc.  Write  Box  636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


YOUNG  MAN  with  two  to  three  years 
experience  in  news  writing  for  desk 
and  outside.  Some  camera  experience 
desirable.  Excellent  opportunity.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Write  giving  details, 
E.  G.  Heiberger,  Sandusky  Register, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

_ Instructors _ 

TEACHER  WANTED 
Reporting,  Photography  in  fall.  Col¬ 
lege,  deep  South.  $3,600  for  9  months, 
^x  633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Mechanical _ 

ASSISTANT  COMPOSING  ROOM  for®- 
man  for  Evening  and  Sunday  Daily. 
$8,000  dreulation.  Desire  combination 
man  familiar  with  TTS  operation. 
Modem  equipment  and  plant.  Must  be 
married,  age  30-40.  Non-union  shop. 
Liberal  retirement  and  hospitalization. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Opportunity 
for  foremanahip  in  near  future.  South¬ 
ern  area.  Send  resume  of  training  and 
experience  to  Box  300,  Editor  &  Pub- 

IPSWICH  (Massachusetts)  Chronicle. 
Weekly  open  shop  needs  experienced 
combination  pressman  and  hand  com¬ 
positor. 


WANTED  .... 
SIDELINE 
SALESMAN 

Now  Contacting  Newspapers 
To  Represent 

Rubber  Band  Manufacturer. 
Attractive  Commission 
Arrangement. 


Write  Box  520 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Giving 

Territory  Covered,  Etc. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
’TELL  US  .  .  . 

’The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor- 
re^Kmdence  Course  in  Claasified  Adver¬ 
tising  does  for  them  the  complete  train¬ 
ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  want 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  Ume 
and  material  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
staff  members.  (293  newspapers  have 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Classi¬ 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Business  Managers  have 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  tbeir  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as 
$15  upon  enrollment  and  $2.66  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  take 
the  coarse,  and  the  address  to  which 
you  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Claasified  AdvertiMng 
a  division  of 

Howard  Pariah  Associates,  Inc. 
Claasified  Advertising 
Development  Services 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 


WE  MEAN  of  course,  ’TEL-U-WARE, 
An  Alphabetical  and  Categorical  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Businesses  in  your  circula¬ 
tion  area.  This  is  one  promotion  where 
you  really  get  PLUS  BUSINGS  and 
not  just  your  own  regular  accounts 
over  again. 

WE  HAVE  sold  this  promotion  in  both 
daily  and  weekly  papers  throughout 
the  country.  Now  we  are  presenting 
a  package  deal  for  your  own  solicita¬ 
tion.  clearly  and  specifically  outlined 
in  our  TEL-U-WAItE  SALES  MAN¬ 
UAL. 

WE  WILL  forward  this  manual  cover¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  the  promotion  for 
your  examination.  The  charge  is 
$200.00,  payable  upon  your  acceptance. 

IF  IT  does  not  clearly  show  you  how 
to  sell  62  pages  of  increased  lineage, 
just  return  it  and  there  will  of  course 
be  no  charge. 

DEPENDING  on  circulation  and  rate 
structure  the  TEL-U-WARE  pages 
sold  by  us  for  papers,  have  produced 
in  revenue  from  $7800  to  $49,000. 

WE  HAVE  THE  KNOW  HOW  AND 
WE  ARE  WILLING  TO  PASS  IT 
ALONG  TO  YOU. 

Why  not  write  us  today? 

William  F.  McLaughlin  Co.,  Inc., 
691  _  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Arlington  74,  Massachusetts. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  Publisher 
Assistant.  20  years  of  magazine,  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  administrative  ex¬ 
perience.  Labor  relations,  newsprint 
supervision,  cost  analyses,  market  re¬ 
search  and  promotion.  Large  or  small 
dally.  Family  man,  available  now. 
West  or  Midweat.  R4sam4,  refarencea. 
Box  402,  Editor  &  PublMier. 


EDITOR — General  Manager,  48,  avail¬ 
able  February  20.  Family  man,  active 
in  community  affairs.  TTioroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Competent  take  charge  me¬ 
dium  daily,  large  weekly  or  small 
chain.  Box  638,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COMPETENT  EXECUTIVE 

with  personnel,  promotion  and  dree 
lation  background.  Excellent  repots. 
tion  in  the  profession.  InUuustad  la 
position  of  responsibility.  Box  4lt 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  YOU  INVEST 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE? 

I’VE  got  a  proposition: 

I’M  an  experienced  newsman,  bot  I 
also  have  bad  formal  training  in  news 
pai)er  management. 

I  WANT  to  learn  first-hand  all  phsMi 
of  the  newsi>aper  business  in  a  mts 
agement  trainee  type  of  pmition  wit) 
a  forward-looking  organization. 

AFTER  I  complete  your  program— 
and  if  I  measure  up — I’d  like  to  stay  « 
for  a  career  with  your  newspaper. 

I’M  29,  a  veteran,  and  I  hold  BS 
and  MS  degrees. 

BOX  436,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Circulation 


SIX  YEARS  Circulation  Manager  vitt 
large  morning  new^aper.  Familiu 
with  independant  wholesale  setup,  iittk 
merchant  plan,  etc.  Also  familiar  wHl 
all  mailing  practices.  Box  522,  Editet 
St  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER'nSING  ASSISTANT  —  sip» 
rienced  sales:  retail  display,  knovl. 
edge  production,  sales  promotion,  B.A.. 
age  26.  single.  Box  313,  Editor  I 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  and  claasified  SALBSmaa.  I 
years  experience,  Missouri  srrad,  N. 
family  man.  Now  claasified  head,  M(ta 
chance  to  work,  learn,  advance.  Bn 
496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  31,  now  employed  oa 
100,000  daily  Morning  St  Evening,  de 
sires  opportunity  as  general  ad  mn- 
ager,  or  ad  manager  smaller  daily.  It 
years  experience  on  same  paper,  elaid. 
fled,  general,  retail.  Marri^,  4  cUt- 
dren,  excellent  references.  Prefer  Chsrt 
Areas  8-9-10-11-12.  Box  613,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


ADMAN  —  Desires  ad  managenU; 
Michigan  weekly.  B.A.,  4  years  ss 
dailies.  Family  man.  ^x  639  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


HARDWORKING,  capable  ad  mansga. 
36,  10  years  small,  large  dailies,  knowl¬ 
edge  all  phases,  desires  same  oo  sp 
to  26,000  daily  or  top  retail  staff  dot: 
in  west  central  or  southwest.  Worta 
well  with  people.  Good  record:  refa- 
ences.  Family :  college.  Loyal :  perns- 
nent.  Will  interview.  Box  612,  Edita 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
UXATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

EDITOR  OC  PUBLISHER  for  Februarr  8, 


I 


gEADY  TO  MOVE  UP  .  .  .  number  2 
nun  on  staff  of  6.  25,000  class.  Desire 
to  further  career.  Ambitious,  reliable, 
enthusiastic,  can  plan  and  sell.  Would 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


FLORIDA  BULLETIN: 

*'Hire  me;  thank  yourself  later, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Photography 


nire  me;  uianK  yuun*eii  miAM.  ----  .  „ 

WHO— WHAT;  TipU^  journalist  <  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  reporter,  photographer.  Eitcht 
years’  exjierience,  all  desks,  all  beats.  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER,  all 
Seek  financial  improvement.  Box  611,  around  newsman,  8  years  of  expe- 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

On  Jan.  4  we  posed  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Does  presentation  of  an 
address  before  a  meeting  of  two 
or  three  hundred  people  includ¬ 
ing  the  press  constitute  “pub¬ 
lication”  of  that  article  or  paper 
making  it  available  to  all.” 

We  answered  the  question  in 
the  affirmative.  Many  newspa¬ 
per  editors  with  whom  we  have 
discussed  the  question  since  then 
were  of  the  same  opinion. 

It  now  appears  that  under  the 
Copyright  Law  we  and  our 
newspaper  friends  have  been 
wrong. 

An  important  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  wrote  us  after  appear¬ 
ance  of  that  first  piece  saying 
he  had  been  of  the  same  opinion 
until  he  wanted  to  reproduce 
a  lecture  that  had  been  delivered 
over  the  air.  The  broadcaster 
was  willing  but  the  author  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  an¬ 
other  publication  which  was  not 
willing  to  give  permission. 
Whereupon  our  publisher  friend 
had  the  law  researched  to  see 
whether  the  speech  was  really 
public  property. 

Speeches  Protected 

It  is  his  conclusion  that 
speeches  of  this  kind  are  pro¬ 
tected  under  “common  law  copy¬ 
right”  the  theory  being  that 
speeches  or  addresses  are  crea¬ 
tive  works  and  are  in  a  sense 
“unpublished  works.”  Under  the 
doctrine  of  “common  law  copy¬ 
right”  the  idea  seems  to  be  that 
every  article  or  piece  of  crea¬ 
tive  work  belongs  to  the  author, 
and  no  matter  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  whether  in  book  form,  or 
over  the  radio  or  at  a  public 
meeting,  he  still  controls  any 
further  use  that  might  be  made 
of  it.  This  does  not  interfere 
with  a  news  report  or  digest 
of  what  was  said  with  substan¬ 
tial  quotations. 

Hi  iti  He 

We  contacted  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  newspaper  lawyers  in  New 
York  City  to  get  confirmation  of 
this  opinion.  He  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sections  of  the  Copy¬ 
right  Law  have  a  bearing  on 
this  question: 

“SI.  Exclusive  Rights  as  to 
Copyright  Works: — Any  person 
entitled  thereto,  upon  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right: 
(a)  To  print,  reprint,  publish, 
copy,  and  vend  the  copyrighted 
work;  ***(c)  To  deliver,  au¬ 
thorize  the  delivery  of,  read,  or 
present  the  copyrighted  work  in 
public  for  profit  if  it  be  a  lec¬ 
ture,  sermon,  address  or  similar 
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production,  or  other  nondra- 
matic  literary  work; 

“S2.  Rights  of  Author  or  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  Unpublished  Work: 
— Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  annul  or  limit  the 
right  of  the  author  or  proprietor 
of  an  unpublished  work,  at  com¬ 
mon  law  or  in  equity,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  copying,  publication,  or 
use  of  such  unpublished  work 
without  his  consent,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  damages  therefore. 

“So.  Classification  of  Works 
for  Registration: — The  applica¬ 
tion  for  registration  shall  spec¬ 
ify  to  which  of  the  following 
classes  the  work  in  which  copy¬ 
right  is  claimed  belongs:  *** 
(c)  Lectures,  sermons,  addresses 
(prepared  for  oral  delivery).” 

The  New  York  attorney  con¬ 
cluded  that  oral  delivery  of  a 
lecture  does  not  constitute  pub¬ 
lication  and  the  author  is  there¬ 
fore  protected  under  the  com¬ 
mon  law  copyright  which  is 
dealt  with  in  Section  2  of  the 
Act.  However,  if  the  author  per¬ 
mits  his  lecture  to  be  printed 
and  more  or  less  widely  distri¬ 
buted  this  might  constitute  pub¬ 
lication  and  the  lecture  w’ould 
then  only  be  protected  if  the 
author  had  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Copyright 
Act. 

News  Content 

Again  it  was  stated  the  news 
content  of  a  lecture  or  address 
is  not  subject  to  copyright  pro¬ 
tection. 

*  *  * 

We  went  back  again  with  a 
question  about  a  speech  being 
delivered  before  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  people,  including  the  press, 
the  latter  having  texts  of  the 
speech  made  available  to  them 
and  we  find  that  Section  26  of 
the  Copyright  Law  says: 

“S26.  Terms  defined: — In  the 
interpretation  and  construction 
of  this  title  ‘the  date  of  publica¬ 
tion’  shall  in  the  case  of  a  work 
of  which  copies  are  reproduced 
for  sale  or  distribution  be  held 
to  be  the  eaidiest  date  when 
copies  of  the  first  authorized 
edition  were  placed  on  sale,  sold, 
or  publicly  distributed  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  copyright  or 
under  his  authority,  and  the 
word  ‘author’  shall  include  his 
employer  in  the  case  of  works 
made  for  hire.” 

Therefore,  if  the  text  is  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  by  the  author 
upon  delivery  publication  may 
be  achieved. 

However,  if  texts  of  the 
speech  are  made  available  with 
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the  admonition  that  only  sum¬ 
maries  can  be  used,  this  would 
not  constitute  publication,  we 
are  told.  The  attorney  states: 
“There  are  cases  which  hold  that 
where  the  owner  of  the  copy¬ 
right  deals  with  selected  persons 
or  confined  the  use  of  the  work 
to  a  specific  purpose,  this  does 
not  constitute  publication  within 
the  terms  of  the  Act.” 

Academic  Subject 

The  subject  may  be  somewhat 
academic  to  newspapermen  be¬ 
cause  few  newspapers  have  the 
space  to  print  complete  texts 
anyway.  But  in  case  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  do  so  these  regulations 
are  something  to  keep  in  mind. 
It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
the  framers  of  the  Copyright 
Law  saw  the  wisdom  of  not 
protecting  the  news  from  pub¬ 
lication.  As  our  attoi’ney  stated : 
“The  literary  content  of  the 
news  article  may  be  protected 
by  the  Copyright  Law  but  the 
news  itself  is  not.” 


Secrecy 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


tion,  investigate  how  the  lawi 
it  passes  are  being  administered 
He  added: 

“The  Congress  beats  its  ches: 
and  calls  itself  the  great  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  people’s  rights— thf 
check  against  the  dictatorial  ter. 
dencies  inherent  in  any  al 
powerful  executive.  Periodically 
congressional  committees  havt 
probed  into  our  executive  brand: 
and  have  performed  in  a  manne: 
which  merited  the  title  of 
‘Guardian  of  the  People’s 
Rightsl’  But  for  the  most  par. 
congressional  leadership  has  no: 
lived  up  to  its  responsibility.  I: 
is  time  that  the  Congress  stop; 
being  a  third-rate  division  of 
government,  and  insists  on  tbf 
right  to  write  the  laws  andJiav; 
been  properly  administered.  .1 
good  place  to  start  is  on  th:: 
amendment.” 
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To  'lold  costs  and  prices  at  the  lowest  |)ossible  level  through 
in  'ased  operating  efficiency,  IJ.  S.  Steel  is  continually  im- 
pr  ing  its  facilities.  F'or  example,  shown  above  is  one  of 
I  S  SttH'I's  new  sintering  plants  scherlulerl  to  start  opera- 
ti"  in  the  F'all  «)f  1958.  lJ|K)n  completion,  the  plant  will 
pr  uce  15,000  tons  of  sinterwl  ore  daily  for  II.  S.  Ste«‘l 


blast  furnac€*s  in  the  Moncmgahela  Valley.  In  the  face  of 
mounting  costs  of  new  wjuipment  and  inadecpiate  deprecia¬ 
tion  allowances,  we  have  s|H>nt  three  an<l  one-half  billion 
dollars  on  improvwl  facilities  since  1945.  M<Klerni/ation 
programs  in  the  Fitt.sburgh  and  Chicago  districts,  and  in  the 
West,  will  s<M)n  increase  capacity  over  tw«)  million  ingot  tons. 


Watch  the  United  States  Steel  Hour  on  telerision.  See  your  Iih-uI  neics/xipers  for  time  and  station. 


P’-i'  in  U.S.A. 


(U^  United  States  Steel 


^9  3^1^ 


Industrial 

Miracle: 


7%-cent  steel 


jWoST  MEN  AND  WOMEN  would  have  no 
earthly  use  for  an  ingot  of  sU>el.  So  you  may  not 
have  the  remotest  idea  of  what  steel  costs. 


Actually,  for  all  of  the  steels  that  it  ships.  United 
States  Stt^d  gets  an  average  of  7%  cents  a  pound. 
Less  than  a  dime  still  buys  a  commodity  who.se 
manufacture  requires  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment,  the  skills  of  hundrr'ds  of  thou.sands  of 
men,  and  mountains  of  raw  materials  gathered 
from  many  parts  of  the  world!  / 

Since  steel  in  .some  form  touches  your  life  every 
day,  we  think  you’ll  be  interested  in  what  U.  S. 
Steel  is  doing  to  keep  steel  the  cheapest  of  all 
common  metals. 


To  nuke  steel  cheaper  to  use.  U.  S.  Steel  su|)plies  it  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  convenient  forms,  to  thousands  of  individual  jjlants 
which  proces.s,  fabricate  and  assemble  steel  prcKlucts  for  sale. 
However,  even  in  a  pnKluct  that  is  mostly  ste«>l,  the  co.st  of 
the  steel  is  one  of  the  smallest  factors.  An  unu.sual  ortler  for 
stw‘1  was  this  plate  mill  roll,  the  W’orld's  largest,  f«»rg«*fl  anfl 
machinerl  at  a  U.  S.  Steel  plant. 


In  laboratories  at  U.  S.  Steel's  new  research  center  at  \Ion- 
nH'ville,  Pa.,  we  are  making  tmlay's  stwl  a  better  value. 
There,  too,  we  are  develoi)ing  steel  to  withstand  heat  from 
atmospheric  friction  as  n<»  other  metal  can,  for  su|)ersonic 
flights  of  the  future.  A  long-range  program  is  aimtsl  at  devel¬ 
oping  a  metal  twice  as  strong  as  any  now  existing.  Here, 
research  men  are  working  on  new  high  tem|)erature  alloys. 
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